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I, 


Irhappens that on two recent occasions the duty has fallen 
#0 me of reviewing the progress of physical science and its 
factical applications during a century which has witnessed 
immense scientific developments and has, in consequence, 
lindergone an immense social change. No single living 
iiemory can do justice to such a theme, but an old scientific 
BwWorker finds some compensation for his conscious antiquity 
gm the fact that he can look back, as a matter of personal 
‘experience, over changes which to younger men are subjects 
y of history or legend. He has himself seen the small 
D ings of things that have grown great, he has been 
: with the strangeness of novelties that are become 
familiar, and he has shared the hopes and the efforts of the 
early pioneers. 
“It was in that spirit that I delivered an official lecture 
titled ‘““ A Century of Inventions ” when the Institution of 
Civil Engineers celebrated the centenary of its Charter. In 
pare 1 A Hibbert Lecture, at Cambridge, Feb. 17, 1983. 
Vou, XXXI. No. 3. 321 11 
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that spirit, too, I addressed the British Association ag 
President of the York Meeting last year, when they were 
entering on the second century of their comprehensive 
endeavour to promote the advancement of science. 


On such an occasion it is natural and proper to dwell on | 


the greatness of the achievements and their value to mankind, 
We trace in the century’s progress a progressive enrichment 
of human life. Discovery and invention have scattered g 
largesse of actual and potential benefits. From science there 
has come a flow of material bounty outside man’s previous 
experience and his wildest dreams, not only meeting recog- 
nised needs but providing toys and joys to which he had 
never aspired. I need not dwell on this aspect of what 
science has effected ; its gifts are accepted commonplaces, 
If you would estimate these benefits aright, think of what you 
would lose were you to go back to the conditions of a hundred 
years ago; think of the comforts, the interests, the securities 
to health, the conveniences personal and communal, of which 
you would be deprived. Whatever criticism we may justly 
pass on modern life, this much is certain—we have no wish 
to set the clock of invention back a hundred years. 

Nor indeed could we set it back if we would, by however 
small a space of time. And I shall go further and assert that 
the procession of invention and discovery cannot be stayed : 
it inevitably sweeps on to further conquest. Could we look 
into the future we should discern the everyday working of 
wonders not yet known or imagined which will then have 
become part and parcel of a still more complex life, a life that 
is bound to grow richer than ever in the cumulative endow- 
ment which science will continue to pile up. 

There is no possibility of returning to a more primitive 
state, nor even of checking the steady advance. We do well 
to bear this in mind when we come to consider the other side 
of the picture—the drawbacks and the dangers which follow 
this procession of discovery. I used, as a young man, to 
rejoice whole-heartedly in the procession ; indeed, for a long 
time, the benefits seemed so obvious, so desirable, that one 
then thought of nothing else. But now we are compelled to 
qualify our enthusiasm. We see, only too clearly, that the 
gifts of science are not without alloy: that they have 
brought with them social difficulties which tend to become 
acute. It is of some of the modern problems directly 
resulting from scientific progress that I would speak to-night. 

They are modern problems because the mechanical age, 
which has given rise to them, is itself of modern birth. You 
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have only to look back a little more than a century to find 
mankind beginning to emerge from a state which, in respect 
of scientific devices, had been substantially unchanged for 
hundreds of years. The Industrial Revolution had its germ 


| jnthe invention of the steam-engine by James Watt towards 


the end of the eighteenth century. Up to that time man’s 

, in the mechanical sense, had been almost wholly 
fnited to what his own muscles would yield. Except for 
sich help as he got from domestic animals, from the water- 

er of a few streams, and from the wind, especially as a 
driver of ships, his toil was in the sweat of his own brow. 
But steam, as an agent for creating power on a large scale 
through the burning of fuel, was a new slave—a giant slave 
which could multiply his own effort a thousandfold—a slave, 
too, that would never tire. This made it possible to drive 
machines which would do the work of many men and 
accomplish tasks such as no man or combination of men 
could do before. In due time the spinstress whose wheel 
had twisted an individual thread with personal—almost 
affectionate—care, became the spinning-frame tender, her- 
self supplying all the little labour which thousands of threads, 
spun incredibly faster, but with no less precision, might 
demand. And so it was in almost every craft of man. 
More and more does he hand over his labour to the mechanical 
slave, thereby effecting an enormous increase in the pro- 
portion of the output to his own effort. The slave takes 
many forms, and from them come a multitude of other sorts 
of things, which man’s personal labour never produced at all. 

That is what we mean by the Industrial Revolution. The 
phrase is appropriate, for the process has meant an upsetting 
not only of industrial habits but of social relations and 
economic ideas. And now it has become a world-wide 
revolution, with effects as drastic on mankind at large as the 
overthrow of principalities and powers. 

At first it was local. It began, as we all know, in Great 
Britain, drawing workers from the fields to the factories, 
creating a new demand for labour, quickly adding to the 
population, establishing new social types, both of employer 
and employed. Raw materials poured into our island and 
manufactured goods poured out. The value of the exports 
paid, most conveniently, for the import not only of materials 
for manufacture but of foodstuffs for the rapidly increasing 
number of mouths. For a time Britain was in effect the 
workshop of the world. But those halcyon days, if you call 
them so, could not last. Other countries soon learnt the 
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trick of manufacture, and now there is none, not even the 
most backward, that does not know it. Competition spread 
from Europe and America to the East. Japan, India, China, 
which once were ready markets for our goods, are so 
mechanised as to be among our rivals. The supremacy of 
Britain as an industrial hive has gone, never to return. 

But it is not my business to-night to consider this matte 
from a national point of view. We have to look at its wide 
aspect, as a world phenomenon, as a factor in the general life 
of mankind. We are confronted with it on all sides aga 
factor of tremendous import, in the extent to which it may 
affect the burden and satisfy the material desires of man, 

The first characteristic of the mechanical age was that it 
supplied man with power, the kind of power which engineers 
—in recollection of a once very useful auxiliary—still measure 
in horse-power. That is the unit which Watt himself em- 
ployed to specify the performance of his engines. And now 
we have power generated on an enormous scale in central 
stations by turbines that develop hundreds of thousands of 
horse-power. It is distributed everywhere, through the 
invisible vehicle of the electric current, to light our houses 
and drive our workshops and our tramcars, and the whole 
process is so nearly automatic, even in the generating 
stations themselves, as to escape almost entirely the bodily 
labour of man. Our ships, too, are big generating stations, 
and many of them have learnt to dispense with heavy labour 
in the working of the ship and the feeding of the furnaces. 

It is not only in respect of power that the machine takes 
the place of man. The machine has become an automatic 
craftsman ; it turns out manufactured articles with a swift- 
ness and precision that the most skilful workman cannot 
rival. Here we have a second reason why it has effected a 
social revolution. Power is one of the secrets of its influence: 
the other is what we may call its automatic skill—the skill 
that has been put into it by the ingenuity of its inventor and 
the accuracy of its constructor. Between them these creators 
of the machine have enabled it to repeat with meticulous 
exactness a prescribed operation in which mechanism acts 
as a substitute not only for manual force but for intelligence. 
You have a simple example when you take a ticket for the 
“Tube” railway. You drop your one or two or three 
pennies into an orifice from which they pass to actuate 4 
group of wheels and levers, and the machine delivers your 
ticket with the promptness and care of a conscientious 
booking clerk. Here there is no question of ‘ power 
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uction ’’: it is the gravity of the descending pennies 
that supplies all the driving energy the machine requires. 
But I wonder how many booking clerks have lost their actual 
or potential jobs through the labour-displacing potency of 
this now familiar device. Or take another instance which 
has equally little to do with any large-scale use of power. In 
the packing of cigarettes into their boxes it is considered 
important that the printed side should be uppermost. To 

them so used to be the work of deft female fingers, not, 
limagine, very highly paid. Nevertheless a machine now 
serves to eliminate even that item of cost. The cigarette is 
automatically revolved, and when the print comes upper- 
most a photo-electric cell (which is one of the notorious 
mysteries of physics) observes the fact—if I may apply such 
a phrase to a wholly unconscious agent—and seizes that 
moment to drop the cigarette into its place. Here again, as 
insomany instances of greater economic consequence, labour- 
saving means labour-displacing, through the substitution of 
the machine for the human eye and hand. 

In the early stages of the industrial revolution that fact 
was masked by the rapid increase of output which rose to 
meet an apparently insatiable demand. The world was the 
buyer: the machine could supply products which it wanted 
ata price it was very willing to pay. But now, when makers 
have to struggle for a footing in a competition for limited and 
guarded markets, when production shrinks and prices are cut 
tothe bone, more than ever does the machine take the place 
of the wage-earner, and its triumphs—if one may call them 
that—are measured by the augmented output for each 
worker who can still find employment as its minister. 

The past fifteen years of peace have seen a notable 
development in the labour-displacing function of the machine. 
In part this is an outcome of the war: the intense demand 
for munitions, coming at a time when labour was excessively 
scanty, had compelled a resort to mechanism. Products 
such as shells and fuses required an exactness which ruled out 
the tolerance that had been usual in older methods of manu- 
facture. Hence the supply of munitions was pushed on lines 
that made production rapid, voluminous, and uniform. 
Precision, controlled by mechanical gauges, became auto- 
matic and inevitable. The machine, which did not make 
mistakes and could be multiplied at will, came into its own— 
conquering a kingdom which it now holds in the peaceful 
avocations of post-war industry. Indeed, it is a characteristic 
of that industry that the kingdom of the machine continues 
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to expand. More and more does the manufacturer seek ty 
escape what are called labour troubles by substituting for the 
caprices of human fingers and human sensibilities the 
impassive exactitude of the machine. And he has the 
strongest possible: motive for making the output of the 
machine as large as possible, for the larger the output the 
lower is the price at which the articles it produces may be 
offered for sale, since the price they fetch must cover overall 
charges such as a due share of rent or interest on the value of 
the machine itself with its housing and retinue. Historically 
considered that rent or interest is a payment for work done 
upon the machine before it could begin to function. 

I need not dwell on points that are obvious and familiar, 
nor need I weary you by quoting figures. What I would 
have you note is that this cheap mass-production of goods of 
all sorts is a modern feature of industrial life—now rapidly 
advancing to a position of dominance through the increasing 
perfection with which mechanism is being constructed to take 
the place of hand and brain, and capable of yielding an output 
far more lavish than hand and brain could ever yield. The 
economic consequences are twofold : 

In the first place human labour tends increasingly to lose 
employment. 

In the second place there is an actual or potential pro- 
duction of commodities much more adequate than it was in 
the past to satisfy the material desires of man. 

These two facts together present us with the shocking 
paradox which society has still to solve :. that in the midst 
of offered plenty we are surrounded by poverty and want. 
It is distribution, not production, that is at fault. The 
machine stands there, often idle, indeed, but always ready, 
and capable of turning out in ample measure the usable forms 
of wealth men need. But its activity is determined by the 
demand for what it can produce, and that in turn is deter- 
mined by the purchasing power of those who would buy. 
The whole industrial process, in any field of manufacture, has 
its parallel and its symbol in the automatic ticket supplier of 
the Tube. There, if you will, is a typical machine. It acts 
only when pennies are dropped into the slot. To a customer 
without a penny, however great his need, it makes no 
response. And inits own small way it has done its damnedest 
(as people say nowadays) to swell the number of the penniless, 
or nearly penniless—certainly the wageless—unemployed. 

Here then we have a social problem of really desperate 
urgency. 
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Do not think of unemployment as local: it is almost 
world-wide. Do not think of it as temporary, as a thing 
yhich will pass when. trade improves. Trade, indeed, has its 
fluctuations, its booms and its slumps ; the pendulum swings, 
the waves have crests as wellas troughs. At the moment we 
arein a hollow of the wave. That has intensified the trouble 
but did not create it. Its origin is confused and its extent is 
aggravated by causes which may disappear. Their dis- 
a may afford a temporary relief, but the root cause 

ilremain. It will not only persist ; it will steadily grow. 
Unemployment is a cancer which no palliative medicine can 
cure. For unemployment springs, essentially, from the 
inevitable advance of applied science, which year by year 
increases the efficacy of the automaton, enlarges the range of 
its activity and improves its quasi-skill, so that more and 
more it supersedes the craftsmanship and even the unskilled 
labour of man. Through all the ups and downs of industry 
that process will go on. This is the greatest economic 
problem of the time, greater and more far-reaching than any 
questions of currency or war debts or tariffs or reparations, 
important though these are. 

To solve this problem is a task which no machine—no 
organ of second-hand thought—can ever accomplish. It will 
need the best brains of man and his highest exercise of them, 
his widest sympathies, his finest moral instincts, if it is to be 
solved aright. To that task he must set himself, realising 
how new and strange are the issues it presents, how it calls 
for a sanity and mental freshness that can divest itself of 
cherished preconceptions. To an old man like myself it 
seems insoluble save perhaps by turning into untrodden and 
uncharted ways, where more adventurous feet must lead. 
How, with abundance within reach are we to effect distribu- 
tion? How are we to equate effort and reward ? How are 
we to satisfy, fairly, the material needs of man without 
damage to his soul? How are we to encourage the eternal 
virtues—industry, thrift, self-denial ? Questions crowd in: 
I cannot attempt an answer. And yet, if society is to save 
itself, they must be met. 

This much seems clear, that on any equitable system the 
worker—and in that Utopia we shall all in some sense be 
workers—will command more leisure than was formerly his 
lot. I tie myself to no estimate of days and hours, but it 
stands to reason that the task of controlling our mechanical 
slaves will take up much less of our time and energy than 
would be needed to do the work ourselves. We shall be like 
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the (perhaps ideal) modern housemaid, who after half an hoy 
of her Hoover—I do not mean the retiring President 
sit with her feet on the fender. By some of us such leisy 
will be well employed ; but not, I fear, by all. To most men, 
I believe, the obligation of toil is a blessing in disguise.  Itjg 
true that when one looks back to the early stages of th 
Industrial Revolution one is horrified to see a blot on the 
civilisation of the time. There were cruel years when child. 
hood suffered and was stunted in the factories, confine 
through the endless hours of an intolerable day. We ar 
thankful that these times are past ; but now the very agent 
which wrought that mischief—the machine—threatens 
with an exactly opposite evil, by depriving us of the blessed 
drudgery which helps to give man pride in his usefulness, 
and, incidentally, delivers him from much temptation. I 
may well be doubted whether the extended leisure that is now 
in sight will make him happier, or wiser, or better. To spend 
it to good purpose, to escape or to mitigate boredom, will he 
one of the problems for a leisured plebs. Many people will 
not find panem et circenses an adequate prescription, though 
the circuses include scientific products like the talkies and the 
dogs and the tote. As an old educator I doubt whether even 
education will prove itself the universal panacea some of its 
friends seem to anticipate. 

The influence of the machine in producing unemployment 
is, as I have said, a world problem. No country escapes it 
save perhaps Russia, which stands alone, and there the cure, 
as many think, is worse than the disease. Attempts to foster 
a nation’s self-sufficiency in manufactures by the erection of 
tariff walls provide no remedy ; indeed they aggravate the 
evil by adding fresh provinces to the kingdom of the machine. 
To discuss the problem of unemployment from the point of 
view of a sectional nationalism would be useless and mis- 
leading : here, as well as in other fields, we are coming to 
recognise that a quasi-patriotic selfishness is futile, that the 
advantage of each is attained by studying to promote the 
benefit of all: that the world as a whole must find salvation 
if any of the nations is to be secure. 


Il. 


And now we come to the second main problem into which 
the progress of science has plunged us, namely the burden of 
armaments and the menace of war. Here, too, there is urgent 
need that we should learn to think internationally. To say 
so is a truism: it is only by dropping mutual mistrust that 
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the burden may be lightened, the menace averted and the 
it y of war escaped. 

1 leisure To one who had pursued science and the applications of 
ost: men, | science with ardour from his youth ; finding in it a subject 
e. It worthy of affection, of enthusiasm, of whatever powers he 
s of the® had with which to serve it, there was much sadness of 
; on the} disillusionment in the Great War. For one realised then, as 
n child. — never before, that discoveries whose benefit to man had 
‘onfined | seemed beyond dispute could be prostituted to ignoble use, 
We ar — could be made instruments of hatred and of hurt, could be 
'y agent | deliberately perverted to work his destruction; and that, 
tens ys | too, on a colossal scale and with an indiscriminate malignity 
blessed § which exceeded the worst excesses of primitive times. It 
fulness, § was a shock to discover that the fertilising stream could so 
ion, It § easily become a ruthless torrent ; to be made aware, almost 
tisnow § suddenly of what I have called in another place the moral 
ospend § failure of applied mechanics. Had the world suddenly gone 
willbe | mad? Was I wrong to imagine that the sweet reasonable- 
ple will | ness of science had in it an ethical quality which should have 
though | saved its gifts from so horrible an abuse? I think now that 
andthe | I was wrong. Man had laboriously, through centuries of 
er even § aspiring toil, built up a temple of civilisation in which some 
e of its | of the coping stones had been chiselled and placed by the 
engineer ; was it now to bring ruin on those who trusted it 
oyment | for shelter ? The work of building that temple had been 
apes it | shared, conspicuously and honourably shared, by the very 
1e cure, J men who seemed now eager to destroy us, whom we—however 
o foster § teluctantly—now set out with grim determination to destroy. 
tion of | Between the scientific men of England and Germany there 
ate the | had been, so we felt, a true community of aim, a friendly 
achine, | tivalry in research, many links of mutual admiration and 
joint of J acceptance of common leadership. And yet in 1914 we 
d mis- | sprang into hostile camps, turning our joint achievements as 
ring to | physicists, chemists, or engineers into weapons of unexampled 
hat the | ferocity. For four years we strove, more and more bitterly, 
ste the | seeking on both sides to bend the resources of science to the 
vation | task of exhausting the adversary. The damage to both 
sides was appalling : as the war went on it was accepted as 
inevitable. Each side saw itself approach exhaustion : its 
chief concern was whether it could endure until the other 
which | should collapse. The exhaustion from which both sides 
rden of | suffered was not simply an exhaustion of the fighting men, 
urgent | but of the whole civil population behind them. That gave 
To say | the war a character which other wars had not known. It is 
st that | No exaggeration to say that the war inflicted on civilisation 
Vou. XXXI. No. 8. 11* 
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an almost mortal wound, a wound which even now is far from 
healed. Looking back, we see that there was much fay} 
surgery in the Treaty of Versailles, in its impossible repara. 
tions, in its pandering to the selfish follies of a narroy 
nationalism. But no surgery, however wise and skilful, 
could have quickly healed so grave a wound. 

For our present purpose there is no need to ask who was 
to blame in the beginning of the war. You may think, as] 
thought and still think, that one side was definitely the 
aggressor ; that Britain took up arms only as a stern duty, 
in response to a clear call of conscience which sanctified the 
act. Or you may distribute the responsibility with an 
impartial hand, guided—shall we say—by completer knovw- 
ledge, or perhaps completer ignorance. Whatever your 
verdict, the fact remains that the war happened—an orgy of 
world madness which perverted to the purposes of savagery 
the fine fruits of man’s long study of nature, and the most 
subtle products of his trained ingenuity. 

Has that ghastly experience made the world wiser, or is 
there worse to come ? Was the Great War but one act ofa 
cumulative tragedy, where the curtain is ultimately to fall on 
the fragments of a shattered society, on the death of what 
has seemed to make human progress worthy of our efforts 
and our hopes ? 

It is in no spirit of speculation or pessimism that one asks 
this question. What every thinking man ought to realise is 
the gravity of the menace that another great war would 
involve. The destructive possibilities of science were being 
continuously exploited and intensified during those four 
years of struggle. They are being intensified still. Even the 
preparation which had been made for continuing the war into 
a fifth year went far beyond anything previously in use. On 
that point let me quote the words of one who speaks with an 
authority to which Ican lay noclaim. Mr Winston Churchill 
has a vivid pen, and here he is describing facts which came 
within his official knowledge. I would have you give them 
the serious attention they deserve : 1 


** All that happened in the four years of the Great 
War was only a prelude to what was preparing for the 
fifth year. The campaign of the year 1919 would have 
witnessed an immense accession to the power of destruc- 
tion. Had the Germans retained the morale to make 
good their retreat to the Rhine, they would have been 


1 Churchill, Thoughts and Adventures, p. 247. 
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assaulted in the summer of 1919 with forces and by 
methods incomparably more prodigious than any yet 
employed. Thousands of aeroplanes would have 
shattered their cities. Scores of thousands of cannon 
would have blasted their front. . . . Poison gases of 
incredible malignity, against which only a recent mask 
(which the Germans could not obtain in time) was proof, 
would have stifled all resistance and paralysed all life on 
the hostile front subjected to attack. No doubt the 
Germans too had their plans. But the hour of wrath 
had passed. The signal of relief was given, and the 
horrors of 1919 remain buried in the archives of the great 
antagonists.” 


And of more recent developments he remarks : 


“The campaign of 1919 was never fought ; but its 
ideas go marching along. In every Army they are being 
explored, elaborated, refined under the surface of peace ; 
and should war come again to the world it is not with the 
weapons and agencies prepared for 1919 that it will be 
fought, but with developments and extensions of them 
which will be incomparably more formidable and fatal.” 

** We have entered,”’ he continues, “* upon that period 
of exhaustion which has been described as peace. . . 
Certain sombre facts emerge solid, inexorable, like the 
shapes of mountains from driving mist. It is established 
that henceforward whole populations will take part in 
war, all doing their utmost, all subjected to the fury of 
the enemy. . . . It is probable, nay certain, that among 
the means which will next time be at their disposal will 
be agencies and processes of destruction wholesale, un- 
limited, and perhaps, once launched, uncontrollable. 
Mankind has never been in this position before. With- 
out having improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying 
wiser guidance, it has got into its hands for the first time 
the tools by which it can unfailingly accomplish its own 
extermination.” 


_ No one can contend that there is any overstatement 
in the solemn warning which these words convey. Let it be 
clearly understood that in the warfare of the future, unless 
some control can be established through a quickening of 
public conscience, there will be no distinction of non-com- 
batants, there will be no possible defence against the 
devastation of cities and the almost instant blotting out of 
those who inhabit them. 
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In the terrible developments of modern war this 
characteristic holds, that the power of attack utterly surpasge 
the power of defence. Notably is this true in respect of 
aerial warfare. The Victorian poet, with a wonderfyl 
prescience of developments that came many years later, 
describes how in imagination he 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

and how he also 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies, grappling in the central blue. 

A ghastly dew indeed, ghastlier even than that which the 
poet had in mind. What drops from aircraft is a cause of 
slaughter, not its consequence. For the airy navies do not 
grapple : here and there an attacker may be shot down, but 
in general he evades such defence as may be attempted, 
slipping past unchecked to let fall the bombs which carry 
death. 

Here again I will refer you to a more authoritative voice 
than mine. Mr Baldwin, who is no alarmist nor given to 
exaggerate, made a speech in Parliament last November, the 
night before we celebrated the Armistice, which contained 
warnings too grave to be ignored. He spoke of the appalling 
speed of attack which the air has brought into modem 
warfare : he told the man in the street that there is no power 
that can protect him from being bombed : that the bomber 
** will always get through.” He quoted the phrase of a great 
airman—that it would have been better for the world if man 
had never learnt to fly. He spoke of the difficulties of 
securing international agreement, of his doubt that any form 
of prohibition would be effective in the stress of actual war, 
With a frankness which seems to have startled the House he 
used these words : 


‘* T confess that the more I have studied this question 
the more depressed I have been at the perfectly futile 
attempts which have been made to heal with this 
problem. The amount of time that has been wasted at 
Geneva in discussing questions such as reduction of the 
size of aeroplanes, the prohibition of bombing of the 
civil population . . . has really reduced me to despait. 
. . . Ifa man has a potential weapon and has his back 
to the wall, he will use that weapon whatever it is and 
whatever undertaking he has given about it. Experience 
has shown that the stern test of war will break down all 
conventions.” 
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Against such perils we have but a frail defence in any 
disarmament conferences, any peace pacts, or even in the 
Jeague of Nations. And yet, frail though such a defence is, 
we must cling to it, we must give our souls to strengthen and 
foster it : we must try to make it worthy of our faith. Mr 
Churchill is no visionary idealist, but we find him saying 
this :? 

** It is through the League of Nations alone that the 
path to safety and salvation can be found. To reinforce 
it and bring it into vital and practical relation with 
actual world-politics by sincere agreements and under- 
standing between the Great Powers, between the leading 
races, should be the first aim of all who wish to spare 
their children torments and disasters compared with 
which those we have suffered will be but a pale prelimi- 
nary.” 

Speaking for myself, though I claim in this no special 
knowledge, there does seem among the present clouds and 
darkness some faint indication of a dawn. It is much that 
the danger is coming to be widely realised. We are digesting, 
we have in some degree digested, the unpalatable lessons of 
the war. War has lost for us whatever glamour of romance 
it had before we saw the monster face to face. We have 
learnt to loathe it : every sane man has turned pacificist at 
heart. And, after all, humanity has a conscience, often 
dormant, but not incapable of being stirred. Among the 
scientific possibilities of warfare there are some that have not 
been invoked, because they were felt to be too revolting to the 
moral sense. There is bacterial attack—the destruction of 
an enemy by the deliberate dissemination of disease. Though 
that has been suggested, and though it would probably not be 
very difficult of application, it has, so far as I know, not been 
actually employed—certainly not with recognition or on any 
important scale. Man’s moral sense has shrunk from 
engaging as his ally what is felt to be a common enemy, 
dreaded and resisted by every unit of the human race. May 
we not hope for an awakening of public conscience such as 
would effectively proscribe other usages which the nations 
have tolerated but of which they are at heart ashamed ? 


Indiscriminate bombing from aircraft, the use om pose gas, 


the submarine—may not society bestir itself sufficiently to 
put such devices outside the pale? The self-protective 
motive is a strong one, but apart from that, is it too much to 


1 Churchill, loc. cit., p. 252. 
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ask that: the consensus of the civilised world should draw g 
line, such that any combatant who dares to cross it would 
incur universal condemnation and disgrace ? 

The submarine, which I class among those instruments 
which the conscience of humanity ought to proscribe, is also 
a child of scientific discovery. As with aircraft, it is compact 
of the devices of the inventor. Under the stress of war his 
guidance brought it to something like mechanical perfection, 
Do people even now realise the stealth and effectiveness of 
its assassin-like attack ? Have they a right estimate of the 
abuse to which this product of science may be put—the 
abuse to which it in fact was put during the last years of con- 
flict when the enemy resorted to what they called unrestricted 
submarine war? That meant the attacking and sinking, 
without warning, of any ship, armed or unarmed, hostile or 
neutral; even hospital ships were not spared. No attempt 
was made to save passengers or crew; no chance was allowed 
them to escape. It was a savage violation of the accepted 
morals of the sea; it outraged those traditions and instincts 
of professional conduct that ennoble the sailor’s calling. The 
development of such instincts is part of man’s social and 
ethical evolution: to break with them is a reversion to 
barbarity. The special code of the sailor has been bred in 
him through all the centuries of his struggle with the sea. 
And yet, strangely enough, it was the sailors and the soldiers 
of Germany who forced the reluctant politicians to adopt the 
policy of unrestricted submarine war. There was a long 
contest between the military and the civil rulers, which 
ended on January 9, 1917, when the Kaiser signed this 
mandate: “I order that the unrestricted submarine war be 
launched with the greatest vigour on the 1st of February.” 
It was a last card: it is so described in the official 
documents, and the chief of the Admiralty Staff guaranteed 
that it would lead to victory.1 Fortunately for us it failed, 
though by no great margin. Its menace to civilisation 
persists, unless and until a public sentiment of righteousness 
is aroused to demand the suppression of all submarine war. 


II. 


It is curious to notice, throughout that controversy, how 
little the moral aspect of the question seemed to be regarded. 
The objections that were urged were those of political 


1 Official German Documents relating to the World War (translated undet 
the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), 
Vol. II., pp. 1116-1277. 
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iency—the fear of alienating neutral sympathy, and 
ially the fear of bringing America into the war. 

Another noteworthy point in connection with the German 
submarine attack is this, that when the task of countering it 
had to be faced, the English politicians and their experts also 
differed, somewhat sharply. Mr Churchill has described 
how, as the monthly tale of sunken tonnage grew more and 
more alarming, it was only under the pressure of civilian 
authority that the experts were induced to adopt a system 
ofconvoys, by means of which the situation was saved. 

On both issues—namely on the policy of attack by 
Germany, and on the methods of defence by Britain—there 
was controversy between the politicians and the experts, and 
it would seem that in both cases the politicians showed the 
greater wisdom. Politicians are perhaps more completely 
spared the temptation to be infallible. 

We have lately heard much vague talk about a body of 
doctrine—if that is not too serious a phrase for it—called 
Technocracy, a name which seems to suggest that the 
muddled business of ruling the world should be taken out of 
the hands of statesmen and entrusted to the cleverer finger's 
of the technical expert. I have seen that urged as a way out 
ofour distresses. We should, I think, pause before exchang- 
ing the frying-pan for the fire. It is easy to discover in the 
politician material for criticism, but I recognise that he 
should have, and often does have, qualities different from 

those that make for success in the pursuit of science and its 
applications. I see no prospect of advantage in taking men 
from jobs which they do well, jobs that require a special kind 
of aptitude trained along narrow lines, and turning them 
instead to tasks that demand a different temper and a wider 
outlook. It is true that the scientific man’s habit in his own 
subject is to take a dispassionate view, and there are public 
questions in which that would be of no small service. But he 
is little likely to be successful in gauging and controlling the 
emotions of the crowd. I don’t think that an eye accustomed, 
so to speak, to the microscope is best fitted for a .compre- 
hensive survey of international relations, or even for a dis- 
cerning vision of national affairs. 

Most of our time has been taken up by two. major 
problems, the problems broadly of unemployment and of 
armaments, both created by the advance of science. Among 
minor problems arising from the same source there is the 
enlarged power for definite evil-doing which mechanical 
1 Churchill, loc. cit., pp. 128-188. 
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invention has put into the hands of the miscreant—the 
gunman, the gangster, the motor bandit, and so forth, 
Significant as such problems are, they are less difficult, fo; 
society need not be permanently at a loss in dealing with its 
own outlaws. The individual who defies it can be compelled 
into acceptance of the rules, however defective his own social 
sense. 

A more difficult problem is presented by those offences 
against the community which are committed without criminal 
intent, as, for instance, by careless or selfish drivers on the 
roads, whose consideration for the rights of other people is 
insufficient to prevent them from becoming a nuisance anda 
danger. Road “ accidents”? now cause a mortality com- 
parable with that due to some of the more fatal diseases, 
Here, too, the majority may do much by coercing the 
minority, by setting up standards to which all must conform, 
It is important to notice that this means some sacrifice of 
freedom on the part of the innocent, the careful and the well- 
disposed. For the sake of the common good they give upa 
liberty which they themselves have not abused, in order that 
the abuse of it by other people may be prevented. 

Here surely is a lesson applicable to international as well 
as national affairs. For the sake of peace and safety, we 
must be ready to make sacrifices. ‘‘ Where there is no 
vision the people perish ”—that may well be the conclusion 
to which we are led when we contemplate the perils by which 
man is surrounded in the path of his scientific advance. 

The advance, as I have said, cannot be checked, nor 
would we wish to check it if we could. But we must recognise 
the deplorable fact that man’s ethical advance lags far 
behind. Only by a quickening of his spiritual progress may 
the perils be escaped. 

To foster that greatly needed growth of the soul is an aim 
demanding all our powers. This is an endeavour in which 
every man is called to take his part. A public conscience is 
the sum of private consciences. The vision without which 
the people perish is a personal vision. The Christian gospel 
of goodwill—to which the world is so slow to listen—is an 
individual message. ‘‘ Thow shalt love thy neighbour” is 
more than a general injunction. It is for each of us, assidu- 
ously, hopefully, to seek that which will give light in darkness 
and guide our feet into the way of peace. 


J. A. EWING. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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ON GETTING A CHANGE OF MIND. 
L. P. JACKS. 


“One thing is fairly plain to most of us who are 
waking up to the need of living our lives in a new way, 
and of making over the state, which is the framework of 
our lives, to meet the new demands upon it, and that is 
that we have to put our minds in order.’’—H. G. WELLs, 
What are We to do with Our Lives ? 


Ara time when social planning of many kinds is being actively 
discussed, and many “ guides through chaos ” are offering 
their much needed services, it surely behoves us, before 
deciding which of the plans proposed has the best promise of 
extricating the world from the present imbroglio, to consider 
how far the masses of mankind, in their present condition, 
are competent for the working out of any social plan whatso- 
ever. For mankind generally, even the civilised part of it, is 
inexperienced in the working out of social plans and might 
possibly find on being actually challenged to work one that 
it lacked the habits essential to a planned society, and was 
therefore unable, though with the best will in the world, to 
“play up,” as we say, to the rules of the game. It might 
even be said that the uncivilised part of mankind, including 
the lowest savages, is more accustomed than the civilised to 
a planned social life, though this would be using the word 
‘plan’ somewhat loosely. 

Though man is unquestionably a social being, we cannot 
conclude from this that he is naturally fitted to live under a 
social system in which the lines and pattern of his social 
conduct are planned out for him in advance. He has 
certainly never done so yet. It may be that the very 
existence of society depends on the absence of plan at certain 
points along with its presence at other points. It may even 
be that a certain freedom to go as he pleases, or to break 
887 
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through the lines of any social pattern assigned him, is an 
essential part of man’s social nature itself, and therefore 
essential to any society that can be called human. But 
society where these conditions exist (and what society has 
ever existed otherwise ?) is not a social system. Even that 
part of it which is planned will be exposed to constant 
reaction and derangement from the unplanned action which 
goes on in the other part. This would certainly happen 
in the economic field if production were reduced to system 
and consumption left to go as it pleased. Society is one 
thing. Social system is another. But are we not constantly 
confusing the two ? 

The Western world has long lived under what is known 
as capitalism. In capitalism and its ways we are well 
experienced. Broadly speaking, we are all, for good or ill, 
the men and women that capitalism has made us. That is to 
say, our economic habits, which might be summed up as a 
general habit of pursuing our private advantage by buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, our ways of 
thinking and even our moral qualities are such as would be 
natural to men born, bred and nurtured in a capitalist 
society. Nor is there very much difference in this respect 
between the supporters of capitalism and its numerous 
opponents. The economic habits of the opponents, no less 
than those of the supporters, will be found, on scrutiny, to be 
strongly marked by capitalist tendencies. For example, a 
communist acquaintance of the present writer’s, who recently 
paid him the honour of taking a long journey to visit him, 
being asked why he had made the journey by motor ’bus 
rather than by train, replied at once, “ because it was 
cheaper’; while another, a socialist friend of somewhat 
milder complexion, who was. selling his house, and had 
received two offers for it, one considerably higher than the 
other, accepted the higher without a moment’s hesitation. 
What is this but buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest ? Broadly speaking, then, we are all, on our 
economic side, the men and women that capitalism has made 
us. Perhaps it is the realisation of this that causes many 
people to hate capitalism so bitterly. 

Now this capitalism, under which we have all grown up 
and to the ways of which we are so thoroughly habituated, 
is, strictly speaking, not a plan at all, not a system at 
all, though it is often mistakenly called so both by its friends 
and its foes. Unlike the new plans and the new systems 
proposed to us, unlike Russian communism, for example, 
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capitalism was never thought out in advance of its adop- 
tion, but grew to be what it is under the action and 
reaction of a multitude of unregulated or imperfectly 

lated forces. The essential feature of it is found, 
not in its systematic character, but in the large liberty it 
allows on the economic field for unsystematised action, 
for go-as-you-please in the pursuit of your economic advan- 
tage, subject to such restrictions as may be necessary to 
prevent interference with your neighbours going as they 
please. And surely it is a question of considerable moment 
whether individuals and societies born, bred and nurtured 
under these conditions, and formed to corresponding habits, 
would be able to adapt themselves easily, or adapt them- 
selves at all, to a rigorously planned mode of economic living, 
the essence of which would necessarily be that everybody 
“would have to do what he was told and take what he was 
given.” For any plan or system, if it were really such, would 
allow no room for that large element of go-as-you-please 
to which we have all, whether supporters or opponents 
of capitalism, become habituated. Before deciding, there- 
fore, which of the plans now advocated is theoretically the 
soundest, would it not be well to inquire whether we are 
capable of working to a social plan at all ? 

That our social planners and ‘ guides through chaos’ 
are themselves alive to the importance of this question 
(though perhaps imperfectly so), is sufficiently shown by the 
urgent appeals they make, either in their prologues or their 
epilogues, for a change of mind, heart or spirit, as a needed 
condition for the success of the plans they severally recom- 
mend. This appeal of theirs for a change of mind reveals, 
on their part, at least a suspicion that the public they address, 
in its present state of mind, is incompetent for the working out 
of any social plan. It is a well-grounded suspicion. Obviously, 
then, the primary issue is, not the choice between this system 
and that, but the deeper one between system and no-system, 
between a new mode of economic living which forbids go-as- 
you-please entirely, and the old one which allows it within 
wide limits. Perhaps our best approach to it will be by a 
consideration of the appeal for “‘ a change of mind.” 

No one, I imagine, would dispute the proposition laid 
down by Mr Wells in the sentence quoted at the head of this 
article. If we are to live our lives in any way that can be 
called ‘new’ obviously we need a new mind, not only to 
understand the new way (possibly our old minds could do 
that), but, still more, to support and guide us in pursuing it. 
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Perhaps the statement would be more exact psychologi 
if we substitute a new will for a new mind, or at least a ney 
direction for our old will. If I am right in thus unde. 
standing Mr Wells, the truth of his statement is more thay 
‘fairly plain.’ It is self-evident. 

The literature of social reform abounds with statements, 
often impressively made, to the same effect. Whateve 
plan or system the reformer proposes for ending the present 
disorders of mankind, he invariably comes to the 
of perceiving that a ‘new mind,’ a ‘new heart’ org 
‘new spirit’ is essential to the working of it. Sooner @ 
later they all drop into the vein of bidding us change ow 
minds, and that not merely in the sense of changing ou 
‘** views,’? but in the deeper sense of changing our whole 
mental habit or, to use the now popular phrase, our mental 
** attitude.”” ‘‘The problem [of peace] says Professor 
Gilbert Murray, “‘ is to produce a general state of mind,” in 
which such and such old habits of thinking will be exchanged 
for such and such new ones : “‘ there must be a whole-hearted 
acceptance of the League of Nations spirit ’—certainly a 
very radical change in the state of mind now prevalent in 
the world at large. Professor Zimmern speaks in a similar 
vein. Statesmen, he says, should have the ‘ courage ’ to do 
this and that; and while the statesmen are getting more 
courage the general public must banish old habits of thought 
and readjust their minds to new conditions. They must 
enlarge ‘ their scale of vision ’ and ‘ face the whole problem 
afresh.’ ‘‘ Unless these changes of mind are taken in hand, 
society will not remain civilised.” Hundreds of such appeals 
for a change of mind or a change of heart might easily be 
collected from the writings of eminent thinkers, to say 
nothing of eminent preachers. And, of course, the appeal 
is by no means peculiar to our own times. It was heard in 
the cry of the Hebrew prophet, ‘‘ change your hearts and not 
your garments,” and is repeated in every form of religion 
which makes ‘ conversion ’ or a‘ new birth’ the condition 
of salvation. 

At this point there arises a question of quite tremendous 
import which our eminent thinkers show a tendency to 
underrate and, in some cases, to overlook. How is the needed 
change of mind to be brought about? Experience shows very 
clearly that neither nations nor individuals change theit 
minds merely on the strength of appeals made to change 
them—not even when eminent thinkers have proved beyond 
gainsaying that the change is necessary : no, not even when 
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threatened with the direst consequences (such as the pains 
of hell) for failing to change them. Even when the new mind 
we are bidden to get is fully described (which is not always 
done, many of our guides contenting themselves with the 
description of it as ‘ new ’) even so, we are often sadly at a 
loss as to how we are to proceed in effecting the change. Nor 
are we greatly helped when general names are given to the 
new qualities, virtues or other elements our minds need to 
acquire, such as public spirit, or a broader outlook, or a 
wiser patriotism, or a higher standard of values or “‘ a more 
sensitive attitude towards life.’”” We may be fully convinced 
ofour need of these qualities—I suppose most of us are—and 
entirely willing to change our minds in the directions 
indicated, but yet wnable to make the change and ignorant 
how itis to be made. There is all the difference in the world 
between recognising that our minds need changing and 
actually getting them changed, though it is to be feared that 
we sometimes deceive ourselves into thinking that we have 
changed them when in point of fact we have got no further 
than seeing the necessity of the change and exhorting other 
ple to make it. Unquestionably we should all be the 
iter for a new baptism with ‘the League of Nations 
spirit.’ But will calling for it produce it ? Unquestionably 
our statesmen need more courage. But how are they to get 
it? Unquestionably a larger scale of vision would be good 
for them and for us. But how are they or we to enlarge the 
present scale ? 

Here it is that our guides are apt to desert us, or to take 
refuge in generalities (much the same thing), not perceiving 
that this is the point where specific guidance would be most 
valuable, and where, unless we can advance further, we are 
no nearer a change of mind than when we started. Have we 
not in this some cause of complaint against the eminent 
thinkers and preachers who instruct and exhort us on the 
necessity of changing our mind, heart or spirit? They fail 
to show us how it is to be done. They appear to think that 
when they have ventilated their ideas, convinced us that 
the change is necessary, and given correct names to the old 
minds we need to change out of and to the new minds we 
need to change into, the required change will forthwith set 
itself in motion, thanks to the force of their appeal, the 
vigour of their propaganda, the cogency of their arguments. 

rience shows this to be an error. No considerable 
portion of mankind has ever been converted to a new mind 
by those methods, though they have been practised for ages. 
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It may even be doubted if any human individual has eye 
been brought to the point of effectively changing his ming 
by the mere force of argument, exhortation or propaganda, 
These vocal activities may have caused him to change his 
opinions, but not his mind as a whole. There is a vast 
difference between the two things. For his ‘ mind ’ inchudes 
his will as well as his opinions, his habits as well as his ‘ views’ 

In certain forms of the Christian religion, which deserye 
a more sympathetic understanding than they are wont to get 
from ‘ modern thought,’ the truth of all this is fully recog. 
nised. While insisting on the one hand that the minds of 
men must be radically changed if they are to be saved from 
perdition, they insist with equal emphasis that the mind is 
fundamentally unable to change itself. In vain does the 
prophet cry “change your heart and not your garments,” 
Change our garments we can. Change our hearts we cannot, 
Vain to argue the necessity of the change : our teachers may 
convince us that it is necessary—but we cannot make it, 
know not how to make it and fail miserably at each attempt, 
like poor John Bunyan in the time of his agony. Vain to 
terrify us with the fears of hell. A man may believe that hell 
is waiting to receive him if his heart remains unchanged; 
but the belief will not change it. If the change is to come, 
a power “not himself’ must intervene. These are doctrines 
we have long been familiar with. Their appeal to super 
natural agency may not be acceptable, but they deserve 
credit for their insight into the inability of the mind to 
change itself, into the futility of all appeals, by argument 
or by eloquence, even when backed by appalling threats, to 
produce a new mind, a new heart, a new spirit or a new 
birth, in the victims of original sin. Our modern guides 
might well take that leaf out of Calvin’s book. 

The Bolshevists also, whose proceedings have many 
points of resemblance with those of the Calvinists, deserve 
credit for their insight into the same ineluctible fact. They 
have discerned, with unerring clearness, that the vast changes 
they propose in human society, demand, as the first condition 
of success, a radical change in the mentality of the masses. 
In this they are at one with the Calvinists. The old mind 
adjusted to capitalism must be destroyed; the new mind 
adjusted to communism must be created. The people must be- 
come “revolutionary minded.”’ But, of themselves, the people 
are incapable of making the change. A power not themselves, 
the power of the armed communist state, must effect by force 
majeure, what persuasion cannot. The Bolshevists, like the 
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Calvinists, are disciplinarians ; they understand the power 
of original sin, which for them is the capitalist or bourgeois 
mind, and they know that persuasion alone, however cogent 
or eloquent, will never bring the people at large to the point 
of breaking with it. The people must be disciplined. At this 
point their psychology shows an advance on that of Mr H. G. 
Wells, Professor Murray, Professor Zimmern, and most of our 
eminent guides, who launch their appeals for a change of 
mind and leave the matter there. Our guides are content to 
give us instruction. The Bolshevists also instruct, but they 
combine their instruction with discipline. This is not to 
predict that the Bolshevists will succeed. They too may be 
attempting the impossible. But they show a commendable 
realisation of the difficulties involved in changing the mind 
of a people, whatever may be thought of the means they 
take, which are sufficiently drastic, to implement that 
purpose. 

These difficulties would be more generally recognised if 
social reformers who call for ‘a change of mind’ would 
dismiss that form of language, which obscures the difficulties, 
infavour of another, to be mentioned presently, which would 
reveal them. As the phrase is commonly but superficially 
understood, to ‘ change one’s mind’ suggests an operation 
which most of us find, under familiar circumstances, excep- 
tionally easy, and the common use of the phrase in these 
connections may lead us to think that the reformer, who calls 
us to repentance, is only asking us to do once more what 
most of us do twenty times every day. If I have ‘ made up 
my mind ’ to cross a certain field, and find a dangerous bull 
with lowered horns waiting to dispute my passage, nothing 
is easier than to change my mind in favour of another route. 
But the change of mind demanded by Mr Wells and 
Professors Murray and Zimmern is a widely different opera- 
tion from the changes we make under circumstances like 
these, and accord the softer sex the privilege of making under 
all circumstances whatsoever. Far from being, as they are, 
‘the easiest thing in the world,’ it is precisely the most 
difficult. For what our John the Baptists really demand, 
and rightly so (though their language obscures it), is nothing 
lessthan a radical change of habit. It is as though a man were 
in the habit (as most of us are) of turning aside when a 
dangerous bull bars the way, and a Voice in the Wilderness 
Were to cry to him “‘ break your habit of turning aside and 
acquire the habit of boldly advancing on the bull.” This 
gives us-‘the true measure of what Professor Zimmern really 
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means when he appeals to statesmen to show more co 
“‘ Change your habit of moderate courage,” he says to them 
in effect, ‘‘ for a habit of high courage.’ And the real mean. 
ing of Mr Wells when he bids us put our minds in order ig of 
like import. ‘Change your disorderly habit of mind,” he 
says in effect “for an orderly one.’ So, too, Professor 
Murray when he pleads for ‘‘ a whole-hearted acceptance of 
the League of Nations spirit.” ‘‘ Change your narrow 
nationalist habits of mind,” he says in effect “‘ for the broad 
internationalist habit.” These are widely different operations 
from what takes place when a statesman changes his mind in 
regard to the policy that will secure him most votes, or a lady 
hers in regard to the colour of her evening gown. I suggest, 
therefore, that our social instructors deal with us more 
candidly, no longer bidding us “‘ change our minds,” which we 
already do (in the superficial sense) oftener than is good forus, 
but boldly challenging us to change our habits, which we 
have not often done, and is considerably harder to do. In 
this way we, on our part, would be less inclined to think that 
something important has happened when we have adopted 
their opinions or agreed with their argument, and they, on 
theirs, less inclined to desert us at the critical point where, 
having agreed that our ‘minds’ need ‘ changing,’ we are 
faced with the difficulty of getting them ‘ changed.’ 

Free, now, from the ‘ illusion of facility ’ suggested by 
* changing our minds,’ and prepared to deal with the matter 
more seriously as a change of habit, we are at once confronted 
with an aspect of our task which we, in common with our 
social instructors, have hitherto been prone to pass by 
unnoticed. Our ‘ minds’ are not, as our instructors seem 
to assume, in a passive, neutral, inert or blank-sheet-of-paper 
condition, ready to be ‘ changed,’ to any form, spirit or 
direction which social philosophy may prescribe as best 
adapted to the needs of our time. We are creatures of 
routine, hard-set in habit, social and personal, unconscious 
and conscious, and moving onward in definite directions 
under an obstinate momentum, gathered from the ages and 
transmitted by society. The condition of our minds is not 
that of a ship in dry dock which can be pulled to pieces and 
rebuilt or reconditioned at the pleasure of the naval architect 
and at times to suit his convenience. They are ships at sea, 
committed to their courses, steaming ahead under a system 
of navigation and rules of the road not easily changed. Our 
minds are “ going concerns ” and going for the most part 
under the impulse of formed and established habit; ‘ massesof 
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habit,’ we might call them, and of habit, be it observed, in 
ation. 

When this is understood the real nature of the task before 
ysbecomes apparent. We begin to see that getting a change 
of mind consists not merely in getting a new one into us, but 
also, and perhaps more, in getting the old one out of us. 
Voila Vennemi! The mental disorder of the man in the 
street, the restricted vision of the nationalist, the inadequate 
courage of the statesman, these are not mere states of mind 
which can be trusted to disappear of their own accord as soon 
as we are convinced they are noxious. They are dynamic 
conditions which can defy their own condemnation by the 
intellect and persist in the face of it. Nor are they mere 
thoughts, views or opinions which we can lightly brush aside 
and leave behind us on perceiving they are mistaken. They 
are the names of active and powerful habits, deeply imbedded 
in the structure of our minds (and of our bodies also) which 
offer resistance, always stubborn and often victorious, to the 
efforts we make to change them. When habit is matched 
against argument he would be a bold man who laid the odds 
on the triumph of argument. And is it not a somewhat 
sobering reflection that most of the social and moral (or 
immoral) propaganda of our time, addressed as it is to a 
generation whose ways are mainly set, is a forlorn hope 
precisely of that kind ; a sobering reflection, but not without 
its consolation, for the cases are many where old habit, 
having the fundamental decencies on its side, is wiser than 
the new arguments that ignore them. 

Viewing the task before us as this double one of getting 
an old mind out as well as a new mind in, the difficulty of 
inducing the change in the public at large is obviously very 
great, and greater just in proportion as the mind of the 
public is already formed and committed to habits of feeling, 
thought or volition—as fortunately, or unfortunately, it 
apeens to be in regard to most matters where a change is 
called for by our social instructors. One is reminded of a 
delightful passage in David Copperfield, where David, after 
his long effort to ‘form the mind’ of his child-wife Dora, 
at last gave it up in despair on realising that Dora’s mind 
“was formed already.” The prescription ‘ to put our minds 
in order,’ as Mr Wells so wisely recommends, seems simple 
enough when so stated ; but not when we add the reflection 
that disorder has already established itself as a mental habit. 
Equally simple is Professor Murray’s plea for a wide accept- 
ance of the League of Nations spirit; but not when we 
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remember that another spirit, not that of the League o 
Nations, holds us in its grip. Simplest of all perhaps jg 
Professor Zimmern’s appeal for high courage in statesmen: 
but not less difficult than the others when we remember hoy 
many of our statesmen have already acquired the habit of 
going round another way when confronted by the bull, 
Again one cannot but perceive that something more thay 
exhortation, something more than instruction or propa 

is needed if these changes, or any such, are to be effectively 
set on foot. What is it ? 

Let us confine attention to the typical change proposed 
by Mr Wells—the change which consists in ‘ putting our minds 
in order.’ 

The task of the reformer who would effect this change in 
a public already committed to habits of mental disorder ma 
be compared to the task of the drill sergeant confronted wi 
a squad of raw recruits already committed to habits of bodily 
disorder, disorderly in their persons, disorderly in their walk, 
carriage and conversation, disorderly in the movements of 
their arms, legs and eyes, habitually so, and in consequence 
unable to march in line, to keep step with one another or to 
hold their heads erect and look straight before them for 
more than a few seconds at a time. How does the sergeant 
proceed with his appointed task of putting those habitually 
disorderly bodies into order, of changing the old habit into 
the new? Shall we say by instruction and exhortation, 
accompanied by such rhetorical embroideries and enforece- 
ments of eloquence as the traditions of his calling permit! 
Yes. But not by them alone, nor by them mainly. His 
mainstay is drill, strenuous, prolonged and repeated drill! 
Were we to suggest to the sergeant that he should bum 
his drill book, omit that element altogether from his dealings 
with the raw recruits and trust to more eloquent exhorta- 
tion and more scientific instruction to turn them into 
efficient marching men, I think he would not agree with us, 
and we, on hearing his comments, would probably realise 
that we had made an impracticable proposal and admit, 
without further discussion, that without his drill our sergeant 
can do nothing to the purpose for which we have appointed 
him. In the same manner the social instructor who would 
change our existing habits of mind, disorderly or other, into 


1 The difficulties of the drill sergeant in changing the bodily habits of 
his recruits are admirably described in Kipling’s story, His Private Honow. 
They are comparable to David Copperfield’s difficulties in changing the 
mental habits of his Dora, though the methods employed were different. 
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ague of & habits of another kind, must be ready with his drill book, 
"haps is § and put us under a system of rigorous human drill adapted 
esmen: § tothe particular change he wishes to effect. In no other way 
ber how § canitbe done. Exhortation and instruction, without appro- 













































1abit of § priate drill, are as futile for changing our disorderly minds 
1e bull, § intoorderly as they would be in the barrack yard for changing 
re than § asquad of slouching, sprawling hooligans and wastrels into 
aganda, — the smart, upstanding, accurately marching men of the 
ectively § Aldershot manceuvres or the ranked fighters of the battle- 
feld. Confronted with any social plan that might be offered, 
roposed § our condition is that of raw recruits. 
T minds But now, it will be asked, does not education furnish 
precisely the kind of human drill that is required? Is not 
angein § the gap, which our social instructors are here accused of 
ler may § leaving unfilled, filled or in course of being filled, by the work 
ed with § done in our schools and colleges, and by many other educa- 
f bodily § tional agencies, to say nothing of the constant pressure 
ir walk, § exercised by the Churches towards a change for the better 
ents of f inthe public mind ? Will not science, as we become better 
quenee § acquainted with it through an enlightened education, provide 
or orto § the very drill that is needed to put our disorderly minds in 
em for § order? And will not the study of the humanities, including 
rgeant § the study of history, and aided by direct instruction in the 
itually | principles of the League of Nations, produce in course of time 
it into f the general acceptance of the League of Nations spirit 
tation, § desired by Professor Murray and the larger scale of vision 
nforce- § desired by Professor Zimmern? Has not social instruction 
ermit? | therefore done all that can be expected of it when it has called 
7. His § our attention to the needed change, while leaving the actual 
| drill! | production of it to the educational agencies already in 
1 burn | existence for the purpose ? 
ealings There is much force in these questions. But if we follow 
chorta- | them up they would lead, not to our acceptance of existing 
2 into | education as adequate human drill, but to our reforming it 
ith us, | with a view to making it so. Education, even popular 
realise | education, has been in existence for a long time. And does 
admit, | not the fact that Mr Wells and our two Professors are here 
rgeant | found pleading so earnestly for the needed change of mind, 
ointed | suggest rather forcibly that this is precisely what education 
would } is failing to produce ? Whatever else education may have 
r, into done for us, our old habits of mind with their disorder, their 
spits of | M@tionalist spirit, their restricted scale of vision and their 
Jonour, | Yety moderate degree of courage are still in possession. 
ing the What, for example, has education done to break our old 
rent, f and inveterate habit of seeking our private gain and replace 
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it with the new habit of seeking the public good as the 
dominating habit of the economic life? Doubtless oy 
educators, especially those who have been appointed ty 
professorships, have often impressed upon us, by word of 
mouth and cogent argument, the urgent necessity of changj 
the one habit for the other. But what has education done, 
what have our professors done, by way of drilling us out of 
the one habit into the other, by way of turning us from 
raw recruits of the public good to efficient servants of 
it ? Very little. But how else can a service so difficult as 
this be effectively set on foot ? When we have found ow 
moral equivalent for war, what will the discovery avail us 
unless we can also find our moral equivalent for the drill 
sergeant ? 

With the help of the terms just used, ‘ private gain ’ and 
‘public good,’ we can now take a summary view ofthe 
situation before us. It will be found that all the appeals of 
our social instructors for a change of mind, heart or spirit, 
sum themselves up in an appeal to substitute public good for 
private advantage as the dominating motive of our actions, 
The ordered mind demanded by Mr Wells, the international 
spirit demanded by Professor Murray, the higher courage and 
larger scale of vision demanded by Professor Zimmern, are 
alike meaningless and futile except as issuing in increased 
activity for the public good and decreased activity for 
private advantage. When this, the moral aspect of the 
matter, is realised, two important considerations immediately 
suggest themselves. 

Were the appeal for the service of the public good 
addressed to neutral minds, uncommitted already to another 
mode of action, a willing response to it might be com: 
paratively easy to secure. But if we conceive of the appeal 
(and surely we must) as addressed to masses of people hard- 
set in the pursuit of private gain and living in societies where 
the motive of private gain has been sanctioned and allowed 
free play for ages, the enormous difficulty of the change 
proposed, especially if we think of it on the social scale, 
becomes apparent. It is certain to encounter the fiercest 
opposition from habits already formed and from motives 
already established. Nor will this opposition be confined only 
to those on whom the arguments for the change have made 
no impression. It will extend to those who admit their 
rationality, but find, on trying to make the change, the 
old habit and the old motive continually reasserting them- 
selves. Under these circumstances it is hardly too much to 
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gy that this change over from private gain to public good, 
as the dominating motive, would be tantamount to a total 
conversion, a complete transformation, of the personalities of 
whom it is demanded. Original sin, even in its economic 
form, is not easily got rid of. 
Equally important is the consideration that the public 
, just because it is public, cannot be effectively served 
by the independent, uncoordinated action of isolated indi- 
yiduals, no matter how well disposed to it they may ‘be. 
It can be effectively served only by the concerted action of the 
ic. We misconceive the nature of the public good 
when we think of it as resulting from the accumulated actions 
of benevolently minded or public spirited individuals, each 
working for it on his own lines. The public good is symphonic 
in its structure, and for that reason can never be brought 
into being merely by multiplying the numbers of the public 
girited and accumulating their good deeds—any more than 
a symphony of Beethoven could be produced merely by 
accumulating the efforts of gifted musicians each at liberty 
to choose his own contribution to the performance and his 
own manner of making it. Obviously it is not enough to 
bring our public spirited citizens on the stage and give them 
aroving commission to do their best. In addition to all that 
our good citizens must be marshalled and their deeds co- 
ordinated under the common plan. They must be trained to 
play their parts in harmony. Without orchestration the 
effective pursuit of the public good is impossible. How 
much of our present confusion is due not alone to the deeds 
and policies of the selfish and unscientific but also to the 
lack of coordination in the deeds and policies of the unselfish 
and scientific ! 
In all this, it may be asked, is there anything more than 
a repetition of what has been said a thousand times about 
the need for ‘ social organisation’ ? I think there is much 
more. The prophets of social organisation have not always 
perceived that nothing to the purpose is achieved by laying 
down a common plan and assigning to every man the part 
he has to play in working it out—which is all that social 
organisation usually means—unless we are assured in addi- 
tion that every individual to whom his part has thus been 
assigned is capable of playing it, and of playing it, more- 
over, in such a way as to support, and not confuse, the 
contributions of his fellow players. There is a wide difference 
between social organisation and social orchestration, which 
most of our organising enthusiasts and social planners 
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may be justly charged with ignoring. It is the latte 
social orchestration, which includes the former, but goe 
beyond it, that I would here name as essential to the worki 
out of any social plan. It demands, in every participati 
unit, a considerable degree of social skill, of mastery: in the 
art of acting together, which can only be acquired as the fruit 
of long discipline directed to that end. Among thoughtful 
people of to-day there is no lack of willingness to accept the 
necessity of social planning, but there is an appalling lack of 
the social skill, without which no plan that we can think of 
would have the remotest chance of working successfully, 
and a deep hatred of the discipline which alone can produce 
the skill that is needed. Our “‘ systems of education ” have 
been directed to another end. 

In the light of these considerations our definition of the 
‘new mind ’ needed to extricate us from our present con- 
fusions would take a different form from that presented by 
any one of the three authorities we have named. The new 
mind would consist in a willing acceptance of discipline by all 
classes as a condition absolutely essential to the success of 
any ‘ plan ’ that might be devised by socialists, communists, 
eugenists, ‘ technocrats ’ or other experts, for the promotion 
of the public good—a change over from the mind which finds 
discipline hateful and kicks against every application of it, 
to the mind which finds it desirable and demands it as the 
natural right of every man. 

In making this suggestion the present writer is under no 
illusion that calling for discipline, advocating it, adducing 
reasons for the necessity of it will suffice to produce it, to 
cause the old habit of indiscipline so hard-set to be abandoned 
and the new habit of discipline adopted. A change of mind 
so drastic as this can only be brought about, if at all, bya 
system of education designed to that end. So designed our 
present system of education (if that can be called a system 
which has no unitary aim) most assuredly is not. It may go 
on for ages in the future, as in the past, but this change will 
not be among its fruits. 

We conclude with a plain alternative. If a social system 
of any kind is to be established—a thing entirely novel in 
Western civilisation—education must lose no time in furnish- 
ing it with the social discipline appropriate to its working: 
on no other terms can it be worked. If, on the other hand, 
we are resentful of discipline, determined to pursue our way 
as ‘walking Declarations of Independence,’ and too highly 
developed to walk otherwise, then we must abandon all 
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hope of a social system and be content to live, as heretofore, 
in society. Which alternative is preferable this is not the 
occasion to discuss. Perhaps the second, which rules out 
the possibility of a social system is not as dreadful as it seems. 
The Bolshevists may yet discover that to put human beings 
(as distinct from ants, bees and other communistically- 
minded insects) into a social system is not the way to develop 
their social nature, but the way to destroy it. And this 
without destroying the truth of Plato’s dictum (Laws, 765e) 
that ‘man when he gets right discipline is the most godlike 
of all creatures, but in the absence of it the wildest of the 
offspring of mother earth ’—especially, we might add, if his 
education has developed him as ‘a walking Declaration of 
Independence’ roaming the earth, mostly on Satan’s errands, 
and propagating delirium as he goes. Which appears to be 
the condition of many ‘highly developed individuals’ in 
these times, whether educated at the expense of the state 
or otherwise. 


L. P. JACKS. 


OXFORD. 























EIGHT YEARS’ INDUSTRIAL 
CONSCRIPTION. 


A SUGGESTION FROM AMERICA. 
MARY STOCKS. 


Tue Western world is confronted to-day with a peculiarly 
disgusting and bewildering kind of poverty. It is not the 
straightforward ‘and comprehensible dearth which from time 
immemorial has faced man in his fluctuating struggle with 
the raging and sulky moods of nature. It is not the stubbom 
insufficiencies which can be clearly traced to man’s own lack 
of technical or mental equipment, or to some deficiency in 
his heritage of skill or his habit of concentration. There is 
desperate poverty in the U.S.S.R. to-day. But to a respon- 
sible member of the Communist fraternity the jammed 
machine, the incorrigibly nomadic proletarian, the sullen 
peasant, the prehistoric plough, present a series of stimulating 
and definite tasks; here an administrative mistake to be 
redressed, there a new incentive to be kindled ; here a threat 
and there a reward, and everywhere a sustained effort of 
technical and civic education. 

But with us it is different. We have everything that the 
U.S.S.R. lacks. We have mechanised capital and human 
skill. We have the habit of ordered effort. We have con- 
plex needs to stimulate activity, an efficient network of 
transport, and a sense of time. The one thing we lack (apart 
from a Lenin) is the one thing that the U.S.S.R. has in 
abundance; and that is a direct economic incentive to 
produce goods and services because they are needed. Forit 
so happens that the motive power of our economic machine 
is a crooked incentive—a kind of reflex action. We rely 
upon individuals to do one thing in order that something else 
may result. We allow individual organisers of production 
852 
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to direct their efforts to the acquisition of private profit— 
trusting that incidentally these efforts will result in the 
complex needs of mankind being met, the varied ingenuity 
of mankind developed. In the immediate past, this trust 
has been justified to an astonishing and, from a material 
point of view, a fairly satisfactory extent. And in justi- 
feation of such a system one may add that this exploitation 
of the crooked incentive is not an unnatural device, since it 
issimilar in principle to the device adopted by nature herself 
for the reproduction of the human species. 

But although it has served us fairly well in the past it is 
ceasing to serve us now. For the old injunction: organise 
production and set others to work because tt will be profitable to 
you to do so, our system, because of some tangled maladjust- 
ment of its financial machinery, appears to have substituted 
the injunction : do not organise production or set other people 
to work because at the present juncture it will not be profitable 
for you to do so. MHence the peculiarly disgusting and 
bewildering kind of poverty with which we are faced: On 
the one hand, skilled and disciplined men, fertile land, 
ingenious equipment, all rotting together for want of use. 
And, on the other hand, stark and widespread dearth of the 
goods and services which these stagnant agents of production 
arecapable of producing. It may be, of course, that the best 
way out of this absurd paradox lies along the line which 
thoughtful and well-disposed Conservative thinkers are dis- 
posed to pursue: intelligent readjustment of the financial 
machine which has hitherto stimulated the effective play of 
our precious crooked incentive, so that it may function as 
before, and always, of course, with the infusion of that small 
edement of direct incentive which has been found necessary 
for the performance of: certain essential services, such as 
defence and elementary education, which it is not at any 
time profitable for individuals to operate. 

But is it worth while ? Is a machine which is subject to 
such perilous breakdowns really going to serve the expanding 
standards of the future ? And even if we do get our crooked 
incentive working again, can we blind ourselves to its 
inherent defects? As Ruskin pointed out, it produces as 
much illth as wealth. Its heavy breathings involve a per- 
petual army of unemployed and all the nasty paraphernalia 
of public relief. It devastates the country-side in the 
interests of a fleeting generation of money-makers. It pulls 
down Nash’s Regent Street and leaves Bethnal Green 
undisturbed. Never from the start has it succeeded in 
Vou. XXXI. No. 3. 12 
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meeting the elemental need of the working classes fy 
housing accommodation in accordance with current standanj 
of decency. And quite apart from its material deficiencig 
is there any moral justification for a system which relies fy 
its essential motive power upon the incentive of irresponsibk 
individual material gain? Can one appeal continuously 
an incentive without dignifying it and consolidating it 
power over human behaviour? Neither Christ nor Lenin 
seemed to think that this was possible. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that contemporary thought 
and practice should abound in experimental attempts t 
substitute the direct incentive of production for social need, 
for the crooked incentive of production for individual profit, 
There is, for instance, the developing germ of socialism in on 
midst, typified by the co-operative movement and the 
national and municipal services. There is the gigantie 
experiment of Bolshevism. And in the air there are many 
projects, among them one which at first glance arrests the 
wandering thinker by reason of a certain brave challenging 
quality in its presentation, and an original note in its con: 
tent. It is embodied in a small paper-backed volume 
entitled Prohibiting Poverty, published by the Rollins Press, 
Winter Park, Florida, and it is by Mrs Prestonia Mam 
Martin. 

To explain the matter briefly, Mrs Martin’s plan consists 
of a combination of two familiar demands, and its ingenuity 
consists in their combination. The first is the demand for 
the socialised production and communist distribution to the 
entire population of all the essential necessities of life- 
“unto each according as he has need.’’ This is, of cours, 
an old demand, and one which is susceptible to a process of 
gradualism. Here in England we have the germ of it in 
certain of our social services which supply elementary 
education, and in a few localities food for nursing mothers 
on this basis. 

But this is only one-half of Mrs Martin’s plan. The other 
half consists in the industrial conscription of the entire 
population, male and female, between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six, for the production of these same necessities. 
This army, which Mrs Martin designates as the Commons, 
would function under a staff of paid permanent officials, 
whose direction it would, of course, require, and its precise 
term of service is the result of Mrs Martin’s estimate of the 
labour force necessary for a given volume of production undet 
current conditions of mechanised mass production. 
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Here then we have as rigorous an application of com- 
munist production and distribution as it is possible to 
imagine—qualitatively, that is to say. It is, however, a 
partial application, since it involves a relatively small section 
of an individual’s working life and a restricted area of the 
whole field of economic effort. ‘Outside these conscripted 
ears and this limited range of goods and services there is 
to be perfect freedom to traffic in luxuries—freedom to work 
for individual profit, freedom to buy and sell labour power, 
freedom to get rich and evolve differential material and 
cultural standards—plus a new element of freedom which no 
known economic system has ever offered : freedom for every 
individual over twenty-six to do nothing for the rest of his 
life, provided he is content to subsist on the “* fodder basis ” 
of guaranteed necessities <o which he has secured a title by 
his eight years of work in the commons. And the reper- 
cussions of this last element of freedom upon the capitalistic 
production of luxuries is not difficult to foresee. The strike 
~—backed by an indefinite power of withdrawal from the 
labour market—would become an industrial weapon of 
devastating power. Wages and working conditions might 
attain, for those who chose to continue work, very solid 
levels. We should have, in this respect at any rate, to use 
Mrs Martin’s own phrase: “‘ Capitalism with its fangs drawn.” 
Meanwhile in so far as the capitalist world is a gambler’s 
world, people would be enabled to confine their gambling 
operations to dealings in unessential commodities and 
services. The nation’s life standard would not be at their 
mercy. Thus Mrs Martin offers us the best of both worlds : 
very wide scope for individual initiative, experiment and 
hazard, against a background of economic security. Herein 
lies the peculiar charm of her plan. 

Now it would be easy enough to work through the social 
and economic implications of such a proposal, indicating en 
route the various formidable difficulties which it raises, the 
various complexities and incongruities which would result 
from its operation. There is, for instance, a considerable 
problem of administrative and financial dovetailing involved, 
as between the communist and capitalist elements. For in 
the first place the production of necessities and the pro- 
duction of luxuries cannot be carried on, without grievous 
wastefulness, in completely watertight compartments, 
especially where both invade the field of transport. And in 
the second place the permanent directorate of the commons 
would be potentially employable in the capitalist service. 
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Some of these difficult implications Mrs Martin herself face, 
in the course of her small treatise. Others she leaves to the 
imagination of the reader. She might, however, legitima 
point out that a world which can maintain millions of meq 
for four years in the discharge of purely destructive functions 
in relatively inaccessible places ought not to be baffled by 
the organisation of a standing industrial labour army and 
the continuous distribution of its products. She might alg 
add that no economic plan that the human brain can op. 
ceive could possibly call for a more complex interlocking of 
interests or a more wasteful irrationalisation of administrative 
machinery than our present ubiquitous capitalism. But, of 
course, success in the face of difficulty presupposes a will to 
win ; and the real question at issue is whether Mrs Martin’s 
dual system contains elements likely to generate that will— 
or stultify it. 

There is no doubt at all of how an orthodox Bolshevik 
would reply to this last question. In the light of his crude 
and dogmatic version of Marxian social psychology, he would 
point out that the material conditions of capitalism generate 
a *‘ capitalist idealogy ’’ which, where it exists, is dangerous 
to the success or even to the survival of communism. It was, 
he might add, practical experience of the reality of this 
danger which dictated the recent headlong liquidation of the 
nepmen and the. kulaks in the U.S.S.R. Yet Mrs Martin 
proposes to raise up an effective army of young communists 
nourished on the ultimate ambition of becoming successful 

nm or kulaks. Moreover, it must be admitted that the 
U.S.S.R., drastic as some of its assaults upon personal 
freedom and economic tradition have been, has not made the 
final assault which Mrs Martin makes with her eight years of 
industrial conscription. The young citizen of the U.S.S.R., 
though he has lost certain vital elements of political and 
intellectual freedom, has achieved a surprisingly large 
measure of economic freedom to choose and change his 
occupation. Nor has the U.S.S.R. as yet adopted the final 
degree of communism involved in Mrs Martin’s proposal for 
the distribution of necessities ‘‘ unto each according as he 
has need ” without respect to current service rendered. 
Yet Mrs Martin proposes to operate this intense and revo- 
lutionary degree of communism against a background of 
capitalist production with its continuously generated in- 
equalities of material and cultural standard and its glori- 
fication of the acquisitive instinct as a useful social dynamic. 
Can the two “ idealogies ” live together in nicely balanced 
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ixtaposition ? From Bolshevik philosophy comes an 
S to the emphatic negative. From Mrs Martin an implied affirmative. 
imately Yet it must be admitted that Mrs Martin has not, as yet, 
of men ff given this particular sociological aspect of her plan very close 
nctions § consideration. 
filed by We in England, who are familiar with the conditions of 
my and & strained and captious tolerance under which the co-operative 
tht also # movement and the embryonic social services survive in a 
an con. § capitalist society, may be tempted to share Bolshevik 
‘king of | seruples—a temptation which is somewhat increased by the 
strative | suspicion that Mrs Martin, by reason of a philosophic anti- 
But, of thy which many of her critics will share, has cold- 
will to § shouldered the theory and practice of Bolshevism as a field 
fartin’s § of investigation and a possible source of inspiration. It 
t will— § remains, however, the greatest working experiment in com- 
munism that the world has ever seen; and any practical 
Ishevik § alternative to capitalism should be worked out in the light 
s crude § ofits mistakes and its achievements. 
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BISHOP BARNES ON SCIENCE AND 
SUPERSTITION. 


A REPLY TO DR EDWYN BEVAN,. 


PROFESSOR L. DE C. RICHARDSON, M.A., 


Birmingham University. 


[A number of friends and fellow-workers in the cause of 
religious truth have expressed surprise and displeasure at an 
article purporting to criticise my sacramental teaching 
which appeared in the HisBert JourNAL for January. Lam 
not a controversialist and to criticisms I do not reply. That 
any writer should believe me capable of stating that a 
spiritual presence in an inanimate object can be determined 
by a chemical test is so surprising as to need no comment, 
On the other hand, sound sacramental teaching is valuable 
and, I hold, most necessary at the present time. As the 
Editor of the H1isBERT JOURNAL desires that any reply to 
Dr Bevan shall have my concurrence, I give such con- 
currence to the article which follows. It would be imper- 
tinent for me to praise it.—E. W. BrirMINGHAM. | 


In tending towards his goal as a spiritual being, Man has 
from the beginning been served by all his higher powers 
together—intuitive imagination, emotional fervour, and the 
complex exercise of his higher Reason; and he has been 
guided along the line of his progress by a constant awareness 
of this world of both matter and spirit of which he is a part 
and from which he daily takes the material of his learning. 
It has, then, been a double force—the urge from within and 
the call from without—that has made him develop; and 
because he is essentially spiritual, and the urge within him 
was that of his spirit, the twofold force that has played upon 
him is seen to be one. 
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He has developed first worship, then art, then philosophy, 
then science ;_ trembling at his contact with the vast forces 
around him, in which he felt an awe-inspiring “ something,” 
and seeking untiringly for both contact and explanation, 
until, by a progressive fractioning of reality, he has found 

jal but progressive explanations of the fractions chosen, 
and has been able to respond to contacts not too far in excess 
of his powers. 

But it is in virtue of the one Reality lying behind his 
fractioning that these partial explanations constitute valid 
knowledge: and it is in virtue of the living unity of all his 
higher faculties that his contacts represent valid experience. 
At the root of all distinctively human activities have lain, 
and lie, two quite fundamental assumptions : first, that the 
universe has a stability which makes it if partially yet 
validly intelligible to man ; and, second, that it is a wniverse, 
aself-consistent whole, that Reality is not self-contradictory. 

Scientific theories of the last few years—Kinstein’s 
Relativity in the realm of philosophy and the Principle of 
Indeterminacy in atomic physics—have shaken our con- 
ceptions of time, space and matter to their very foundations. 
But for any consecutive thinking on realities, as distinct 
from the use of mathematical formule of an admittedly 
symbolic (not realistic) nature, it is still necessary to adopt 
both the above-mentioned postulates, and it is still intel- 
lectually respectable to do so, since we know that statistical 
averages, for long applied quite consciously to human affairs, 
afford degrees of probability so high that we may for all 
practical, and most theoretical, purposes treat them as true 
descriptions of the nature of reality. Even the Roman 
Church defines the mysteries of the Faith as truths revealed 
by God and proposed to our belief by the Church, superior 
to the intellect but not contrary to Reason. And there is no 
more profoundly sceptical attitude than that which would 
base all man’s spiritual life on a wholly external and almost 
mechanical “‘ revelation,” alien to man’s actual nature and 
self-authenticating only by virtue of its transcendence. 

Yet so great is the reaction from the attitude of complete 
assurance adopted by the scientists of the nineteenth century 
and disallowed by recent discoveries, that a strong tendency 
has manifested itself, increasingly in the last ten years, to 
throw doubt not only upon the validity of scientific con- 
clusions but also upon that of the human reason itself as an 
instrument for the apprehension of truth. Reason tends to 
be degraded into the mere faculty for logic-chopping ; and 
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that synthetic power of the human soul, which the Dean of 
St Paul’s has called “ the logic of the whole personality,”! 
and of which Whichcote wrote to Tuckney : “ Sir, I oppose 
not rational to spiritual, for spiritual is most rational,” js in 
danger of falling into contempt. 

This view seems to lie at the root of the increased 
popularity, among one section of the public, of a frankly 
dualistic attitude towards religion, and to cause the marked 
alarm with which many thinkers—especially but not exclu. 
sively among the so-called Anglo-Catholics—view the pro- 
nouncements and actions of Dr Barnes, the present Bishop 
of Birmingham. It does, in fact, account for what I venture 
to believe is insistent misrepresentation of his attitude, a 
misrepresentation so intimately connected with his opponents’ 
whole philosophical scheme that they are unconscious of it, 
In illustration of this, nothing could be more instructive than 
the very able article published in the last number of the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL by Dr Edwyn Bevan, of whose candour 
and earnestness no one could be in doubt. 

Dr Bevan takes for his point of departure the Bishop's 
address on ‘‘ The Reformation and the Scientific Movement 
of To-day,” delivered at the Annual Conference of Modem 
Churchmen (not ‘‘ Churches ”’) at Bristol last September. In 
that paper, published in the Conference number of The 
Modern Churchman, the Bishop reasserts his claim to apply 
the experimental method to the doctrines of transubstantia- 
tion. The Reformers, he says, ‘“‘ unfortunately, had neither 
the methods nor the language of modern experimental 
religious psychology. We to-day say smoothly that, if the 
alleged spiritual change has taken place, there must be 
someone by whom it can be spiritually perceived.” And 
later: “all the Reformers were instinctively rejecting the 
theory that change occurs in a material object although such 
change cannot be perceived : all were instinctively asserting 
the fact of God’s direct communication of Himself to the 
human soul.,”’ 2 

In these quotations the italics are mine. But, in the 
famous sermon in the Parish Church in Birmingham from 
which most of this Eucharistic controversy started, not only 
the perfectly plain words, but also the italics, as I here 
reproduce them, were given in the verbatim report of the 
sermon published by the Birmingham Post on Friday, 
October 7, 1927, and by the Church of England Newspaper 


1 W. R. Inge: Mysticism, 1912, p. 19. 
2 The Modern Churchman August-October, 1982, p. 354. 
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of the following week, and are given again in the republication 
of that sermon “‘ without modification or addition,” as is 
licitly affirmed in a footnote, in Bishop Barnes’ book 
Should Such a Faith Offend ? pp. 318 et seqqg. The passage 
mns as follows: “‘If there were a physical change in the 
bread, chemical analysis would enable us to detect it. All 
are agreed that this type of change does not take place. Yet 
if there be a spiritual change, it must surely be possible for 
man to recognise it by his spiritual perception” (p. 321).1 
This passage may be further illustrated by the following 
(ibid., pp. 297-8) taken in conjunction with the footnote that 
accompanies it: ‘‘ We can apply scientific tests to inanimate 
matter and demonstrate that the spiritual properties sup- 
sed to be inherent in it have no existence apart from a 
knowledge of the rites and ceremonies to which it has been 
subjected.” Here the words “to inanimate matter” might 
he misleading ; but surely the rest of the sentence makes 
their meaning plain. And the sermon having been preached 
before the University of Cambridge it was properly under- 
stood. In the book the footnote to the word “ tests ” makes 
the meaning still clearer. I quote it: ‘These tests, of 
course, would be psychological, not physical or chemical. 
We must test ‘holy matter’ by the reaction of a human 
being and not by a galvanometer or chemical reagent.” 
Now, so prevalent has the opinion become that the 
Bishop maintained the preposterous notion that an accession 
of spiritual qualities could be tested by a chemical analysis, 
that Dr Bevan himself, with the Bishop’s article before his 
eyes, did not see what it was that the Bishop had said ; for, 
although Dr Bevan does speak of “ scientific ’? he obviously 
does not mean to include in this term “* psychological.”” And 
here I cannot forbear from introducing a short aside. Does 
Dr Bevan really hold that, had the Bishop said this pre- 
posterous thing, it would be “‘ a precise parallel to the argu- 
ment of the astronomer, that he could not believe in a God 
because, having swept the heavens with his telescope, he had 
failed to find any trace of one” ? What the astronomer 
found was a beauty and orderliness which cannot be accounted 


_1 It may be worth while to quote here another sentence from the 
Bishop’s book, Should Such a Faith Offend? (1927, p. 152): “I would 
insist on the commonly forgotten fact that spiritual truths must be 
spiritually discerned.” The context does not associate this statement 
with Eucharistic doctrine, but the sentence itself proves—if proof be 
needed—that the principle urged so strongly against him by his rebukers 
1s not new to him. 


VoL, XXXI. No. 3. 12* 
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for without the hypothesis of an intelligent Orderer. Hj, 
only alternative was the renunciation of explanation alto. 
gether, arid the assertion of inexplicable mystery. But this 
is just what does not occur in relation to the Eucharist, 
Nothing there points to a Real Presence in the elements. Its 
effect is only known in and to souls; and can be accounted 
for in terms of psychology, while full weight is given to all 
the facts. The doctrine which Bishop Barnes attacks is ip 
no way necessary even as a hypothesis. 

But, to return to the main argument, this is not the only 
instance of misrepresentation—unconscious, no doubt, but 
staggering in one of Dr Bevan’s scholarly eminence, to ado 
the compliment he pays to the Bishop. When the Bishop 
says “‘ science,” 1 Dr Bevan restricts his application of the 
term to a few, definitely physical sciences. Where the Bishop 
speaks of spiritual qualities or effects in matter, Dr Bevan 
argues upon spiritual qualities or effects by means of matter! 
Actually quoting the Bishop’s phrase “ principles of reason 
to which science was pledged,’ he then proceeds on the 
assumption that “principles of science’’ has been said? 
And yet in his book already quoted, Should Such a Faith 
Offend ?, the Bishop gives ample material from which we can 
see what he means by Science. It is there made quite plain 
that he uses the term, of course with perfect accuracy, to 
include all kinds of sciences—psychology, anthropology and 
logic—much more often and much more relevantly than the 
purely physical sciences: and, indeed, in his more sweeping 
statements it is clear that he uses science not only for the 
results of scientific method, but for the scientific method 
itself. On pp. 145-6, the Bishop says: “‘ Science has not 
merely created a new cosmogony against which, as a back- 
ground, religion must be set. As the character of its postu- 
lates and the extent of its limitations have become more 
clear, science has given us a new conception of what we mean 
by reasonable faith.” . . . “‘ But there is more to be said. 
The indirect influence of scientific method, its patient 
induction, its readiness to admit divergent conceptual 
representations of observed facts, its absence of exaggeration, 
its hostility to evasive language and, above all, its abhorrence 
of argument which pretends to be free but is pledged to reach 


assigned conclusions—this influence has not yet made itself 


fully felt.”” There is, he points out, much alienation of the 


1 HisBert JouRNAL, p. 177. 
2 Ibid., p. 180. 
3 Ibid., p. 182. 
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modern world from some of our dogmatic teaching. “* There 
is only one way in which accredited religious teachers can 
overcome it. They must use scientific method.” And on 
p. 148 he says: “‘ In science we build upon the assumption 
that the processes of Nature can be represented by schemes 
that are, to us, rational. There is, we postulate, a unity 
between Nature’s processes and the working of the human 
mind.” 

Even in his admittedly startling statement quoted by Dr 
Bevan that if it were true that prayer at the shrine of a saint 
could cure tuberculosis, ‘* rational medicine would be at an 
end,” what else is the Bishop saying than what the Anglo- 
Catholic Professor A. E. Taylor says in the following words : 
“Tf men ever convinced themselves that Nature is in her 
own structure incoherent, not only should we have no more 
scientific ‘ theories,’ we should cease except occasionally and 
accidentally to discover the facts which suggest theories.” ! 

Bevan, of course, contends that the operation of a higher 
law than any known to us at present would not of itself make 
Nature’s structure incoherent. But three considerations 
have a bearing upon this remark. Firstly, any unpredictable 
interference of unknown forces with Nature’s accustomed 
stability of behaviour must needs have exactly the same 
effect for us as an incoherence in Nature’s own structure. 
Secondly, at our present stage this higher “law” has ex 
hypothesi not yet been discovered, and the effect of such 
beliefs as are now in question is certainly not to encourage 
the scientific quest. Thirdly, there appears to be in point 
of fact less and less material available of the kind that might 
serve to formulate such a higher “law.” Quite as many 
marvellous cures appear to be brought about by scientifically 
applied mental therapeutics now as ever were attributed to 
the power of relics. One cannot resist the impression that 
the concentration with which Dr Bevan has for a number of 
years pursued his valuable studies on Sibyls and Seers and 
cognate subjects has made the world of the abnormal 
phenomena he is studying more vivid and instant to him, 
more widely embracing than it is in reality. Dr Bevan is 
undoubtedly right when he says that it is not within the 
competence of science to establish what limits there are to 
weep in the universe. ‘For to do (this) we require to 

ave a complete knowledge of the pattern of the universe.” 
But, if science be taken in the sense in which the Bishop uses 
the word, i.e. for the higher reason interpreting the data with 
1 Essays, Catholic and Critical, 1926, p. 38. 
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which the sciences provide us, the present state of our knoy. 
ledge and the facts of our experience combine to make jt 
unscientific to believe in levitation,! the power of relics, and 
the other marvels * to which Dr Bevan refers. No hypothesis 
which there is no good ground for asserting ought ever to be 
asserted. There is no obligation to prove it untrue: the 
simple and sufficient reason for refusing it is that there is no 
sufficient reason for accepting it. 

As to the case of spiritual qualities inhering in inanimate 
matter, the very words are surely decisive: spiritual 
qualities are qualities belonging to spirit, or themselves of 
the nature of spirit ; and ex hypothesi either they introduce 
spirit, whereby the matter ceases to be inanimate, or they 
require spirit in which to inhere. The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation provides this “‘ ground ”’ for spiritual qualities 
within the consecrated bread and wine: the “ substance” 
of Christ’s spirit, it teaches, replaces at consecration the 
** substance ”’ of the material bread and wine, although the 
** accidents ” of the bread and wine remain. But it is note- 
worthy that Father Rickaby, S.J., in his volume on General 
Metaphysics, in the Stonyhurst Philosophical Series, 
repeatedly declares that metaphysical substance is, properly 
speaking, that which exists “per se’ as distinct from 
** accidents ’’ which exist “in alio’’; and that it is a mis- 
conception to believe “‘ that the inmost essence of the notion 
is a substratum, hidden away under qualities really distinct 
from itself.” He adds that this latter conception is based 
** not on mere arguments from reason, but upon consequences 
which (the Schoolmen) thought to be involved in the Church’s 
doctrine about the Holy Eucharist.” ? Again, on pp. 257-8, 
“but for the downright proof that there are accidents of 
quantity and quality which by Divine power might be made 
to go on existing and acting when their substance was no 
more, the schoolmen rested on their interpretation of the 
real species in the Blessed Sacrament.”” And more explicity 
on pp. 267-8 : 


“The great difficulty, however, springs up when 
absolute accidents are divided, as by Suarez, into those 
which are merely modal, so that not even by miracle 
could they be preserved apart from their substance, and 
those which by miracle can be so preserved. The latter 


1 HisBertT JOuRNAL, p. 181. 
? HipBerT JOURNAL, p. 182. 
3 Third Edition, 1925, p. 254. 
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are hard not merely to imagine, but even intellectually 
to conceive, nor would their existence be so confidently 
affirmed if it were not for the mystery of the Holy 
Eucharist, which according to the more commonly 
received doctrine, presents an instance of quantity and 
qualities continuing to exist as accidents when their 
substance is gone.” 


To one who does not already believe in that particular 
manner (or, let us say, place) of special Divine presence, it 
would, therefore, seem evident that there is no ground for 
believing in a change of the “ physical’ substance of the 
bread and wine into a “ spiritual ” substance of Christ Him- 
self; and with the spiritual “‘ substance ”’ in the bread and 
wine would disappear, undoubtedly and necessarily, the 
possibility of spiritual qualities. 

There remains the possibility, indeed all Christians believe 
the fact, of true sacramental action connected with the 
Eucharistic Service, i.e. of the spiritual presence of God in 
the soul of the communicant ; but this, as Dr Bevan recog- 
nises, the Bishop has never contested. 

Dr Bevan agrees with the Bishop in deprecating the 
growth of superstition, and he formulates standards of his 
own by which the beliefs and practices alleged to be super- 
stitious can legitimately be tested. He describes these 
standards as all “religious considerations ”’ in contrast to 
the Bishop’s “‘ scientific ’’ ones. But the contrast which he 
draws here is again due to his own fatal restriction of 
“Science”? to the formulated teachings of the physical 
sciences, and it is therefore illusory. For, the laws of thought 
and a reasonable valuation of probabilities, upon which Dr 
Bevan’s standards also depend, belong to the realm of logic 
and depend upon the exercise of Reason. 

Even were the contrast to be granted, it is hard, I think, 
to agree that Dr Bevan’s tests are at all safe from his own 
point of view. The first refers to spiritual effects which 
should follow certain events if the events really take place. 
Are such effects indeed to be observed, he asks—observed, 
of course, by spiritual observation ? It is the best proof of 
the validity of the Bishop’s arguments that this test, which 
Dr Bevan proposes whilst believing himself to be in opposi- 
tion to the Bishop, is exactly the same as that proposed by 
the Bishop himself. Spiritual observation directed to 
spiritual conditions must nevertheless be translated into 
psychological states and judgments before its result is 
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observable by, and communicable to, others. Thus the 
Bishop’s “ scientific (7.e. psychological) test” is a shorter 
name to include these stages and the observation of them by 
the inquirer. And, if Dr Bevan’s test be interpreted to mean 
an exclusively moral valuation, it is well to remember that 
neither the emotion of the believer nor the self-sacrifice that 
a belief may inspire are any safe testimony to the truth of 
the belief itself. 

Secondly, Dr Bevan considers that true beliefs must 
conform to our sense of “ relative dignity ”’ in the spiritual 
sphere ; not violating an order of dignity or appropriateness 
recognised by us in the relations of the spiritual, mental and 
material. We have the heart of this matter in Professor J, §, 
Haldane’s description of this scale of “ dignities” as a 
gradation of nearness to Reality, those being “ higher” 
which give a truer, because more comprehensive, inter- 
pretation of Reality.1 Viewed thus, the proper relations of 
which Dr Bevan speaks become not only self-evident, but 
actually inevitably necessary: the mental is, as Bishop 
Barnes maintains, the indispensable link between the other 
two. 

But Dr Bevan’s third test ? for belief in events which lack 
any direct observable evidence is that of the authority b 
which they are stated. It is not clear at first sight that heis 
restricting his test to otherwise unprovable facts, but it is 
only fair to apply that delimitation (expressed at the opening 
of his paragraph on authority) to the facts that he envisages 
there. But by what are we ultimately to decide the trust- 
worthiness or otherwise of the authority invoked ? As with 
the first of Dr Bevan’s religious tests, the ultimate verdict 
really lies with Reason—and, as reason is not many but one 
and can only exercise itself upon such data as observation of 
all kinds will provide for it, even Dr Bevan’s tests for truth 
fall under the Bishop’s description of those principles of 
reason to which science is pledged. 

One last point. Dr Bevan views with apprehension the 
impression created outside the Church “ that hardly anyone 
among the leaders of the Church knows anything about 
Natural Science or looks squarely at the conclusions of 
Modern Science except the Bishop of Birmingham.” “ For,” 
he says, “‘ it must be remembered that the general public is 
extremely ignorant of movements of mind within the 


1 In the B.B.C. Symposium on Science and Religion, Gerald Howe, 
1931, pp. 43, 45. 


2? HIBBERT JOURNAL, p. 184. 
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Church.” And pray, then, to what is this ignorance due ? 
Turn again to Bishop Barnes’ book Should Such a Faith 
Offend? On p. 18 you will find the following passage and 
story : first, a quotation from a report of 1916 on the relation 
of younger women to the Church of England : 


“Want of courage in dealing with present-day 
problems on the part of the clergy produces, our corre- 
spondents consider, an impression of unreality and lack 
of intellectual honesty, and shows how many clergy fail 
to realise the mental environment of those whom they 
address. This has been shown in their dealings with 
modern Biblical research, upon which few have spoken 
with any certain voice. A demand is made for definite 
instruction in the Faith, and for the honest facing of 
difficult questions in sermons.” 


And the next story : 


“T was talking at Swanwick to a girl—she will 
forgive me for mentioning the conversation, for I have 
forgotten both her name and university—who was very 
troubled by the question of evolution and her own loss 
of belief in the early Genesis narratives. I explained to 
her that I did not accept these remains of primitive 
thought, and that they were in no way vital to, or even 
of importance in, Christian belief. She asked me, ‘ But 
why do you not say so publicly ?’ I replied that I had 
done so repeatedly. She looked at me quietly and 
asked, ‘ May I say what is in my mind?’ ‘ Please do. 
We are talking frankly.’ ‘Cannot you say it a little 
more loudly ? It would help so many of us.’ ” 


This comes from a sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey in 1920. It has grown the fashion in these later years 
to repeat on all hands how widespread and long-standing in 
the English Church is a perfectly serene belief in Evolution. 

Bevan even refers to “the gentle irony’ of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s published letter to Bishop Barnes 
in touching upon the subject. To some of us, all the more 

use we loved and admired the personal character of 
Archbishop Davidson, the remembrance of that passage in 
his letter brings a pang of acutely painful shame. -He was 
that day very far from doing himself justice, for his irony 
was far from gentle, and very far from deserved, or even 
relevant or excusable. He cannot have failed to know how 
little the implications of the doctrine of Evolution are recog- 
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nised. Belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible has 
practically, in the Church of England, gone ; but how many 
accept the consequences of Evolution by abandoning the 
theology of the Fall, and with this, the particular sub. 
stitutional theory of the Atonement that is indissolubly 
connected with it? Even in Essays Catholic and Critical 
(1926) fallenness is uneasily used for sinfulness, and the use 
of the word “ Fall ” is defended. As for the Roman Catholic 
Church : is it realised in England how recently the following 
events took place? In 1908 ex-Father (now Professor) 
Salvatore Minocchi was excommunicated for teaching, in a 
lecture to a philosophical society in Florence, that the 2nd 
and 3rd chapters of Genesis were not historically accurate; 
in 1906 the Vatican Biblical Commission, instituted by Pope 
Leo XIIIth in 1902, declared in its first responses (on June 
27) that the Pentateuch was undoubtedly written by Moses, 
or at most written by scribes under Moses’ directions and 
revised by himself. In England, as Canon J. S. Bezzant, of 
Liverpool Cathedral, has said, Bishop (and earlier, Dr) 
Barnes’ sermons were regarded, not only by the young and 
the unlearned, but by some eminent men of science, as novel 
ecclesiastical utterances. The attitude adopted towards 
Bishop Barnes and his stress on evolution has its parallel in 
recent criticisms of Mr Bernard Shaw’s book, The Adventures 
of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. Bishops and others 
have criticised Mr Shaw’s ignorance of modern theology, 
which indeed is obvious enough. But they forget that Mr 
Shaw is not obliged to think of Christianity only as it exists 
in the books of learned theologians. Some even of these 
would not lead him to modify all his parodies. He is quite 
entitled to regard Christianity as what is actually taught in 
Church as such. And some of the things which he attacks 
loom all too largely in the prayers, hymns and lections of our 
services, and are by no means infrequent in our pulpits. The 
same Bishops who criticise Shaw are wont to protest against 
disturbing the faith of simple Christian people : Shaw’s book 
is the inevitable result of that policy. You cannot have it 
both ways. 

The Bishop of Birmingham has a passage about the use 
of archaic language and the mistrust that the young feel for 
it. Of young men and women at our universities he says : 


““ They have no more desire for undogmatic religion 
than for hazy science. But they demand that religious 
dogmas shall be taught with the same frankness, the 
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same readiness to admit progress through change, the 
same absence of elaborate and unnecessary complication, 
as they are accustomed to get in scientific instruction. 
Especially do they resent the use of archaic language 
which they suspect, not always unjustly, to be used as 
a cloak beneath which awkward problems are con- 
cealed.”’ 1 


It is because men know, both outside and inside the 
(Church, that complete and clear honesty is always to be 
expected from the Bishop of Birmingham always that they 
hold him in the unique regard, affection and trust described 
by Dr Bevan. A few other scholars and authorities share 
this respect accorded to the Bishop. It is urgent that more 
should deserve to do so; but they must express their true 
convictions “a little more loudly ”’—indeed, very much 
more loudly. 

One cannot help surmising that the alarm expressed in 
certain quarters at the Bishop of Birmingham’s conduct 
arises from a sense that he impinges the principle of Soli- 
darity so pointedly extolled in the Preface to Essays Catholic 
and Critical. But this principle, which seems to be stifling 
more and more the voices of Churchmen’s consciences, has 
real and profound dangers. On some burning questions, such 
as intercommunion with the Free Churches now, and the 
Prayer Book Revision in 1928, and especially in 1927, 
ecclesiastics were, and are, not few whose official statements 
are in contradiction to their privately expressed views. 
Agreed ambiguous formule, which uneasily cover quite 
divergent opinions, are more than useless: they are posi- 
tively harmful. We have now in this country masses of 
young people to whom Christianity is little more than a 
familiar name. Coming fresh as they do to any statement of 
its principles and beliefs that we may succeed in presenting 
to them, it is essential that our terminology should be as 
clearly explicit and as simply accurate as possible. In days 
when nearly all who heard traditional Church expressions 
had some religious teaching, archaic and even sometimes 
ambiguous language did not do so much harm. We do not 
consider it untruthful to speak of the sun “ rising,”’ because 
our meaning is quite clear to those we address. But in 
religious language, just as the “‘ Fall” is surely the wrong 
word to use if we believe that consciousness of sin marked a 
long step forward in man’s spiritual development, and it is 


1 Should Suck a Faith Offend ? p. 146. 
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misleading, since many still believe it in a literal, if ethical, 
sense, so even the hallowed name of the Apostles’ Creed js 
not a fully honest designation for the world “ outside” 
Churchpeople all know, or should do—but “ outside ” youth | # Fa 
does not—that its words were not formulated by the Apostles | Naz! 
themselves, although they represent in language of their § point 
time early Christian beliefs ; and we should be free to explain 
to youth in language of to-day what the essential beliefs ful 2! 
actually were. Accuracy of expression and of historical | )u™ 
statement have acquired to-day a paramount importance, § 42> 
Dr Bevan, discussing whether Jesus himself claimed Divinity, conte 
says, indeed, on page 91 of Stbyls and Seers : Tl 


““One may say, indeed, that the real battlefield § to su 
between the Christian tradition and non-Christian views } of sol 
of the universe in coming days will be in the region of | now ' 
philosophy, not of literary and _ historical criticism, | to m 
Conclusions in the field of literary and_ historical | each 
criticism can never be anything but conclusions of § unto’ 
greater or less probability ; but what we judge to be | Barn 
probable and improbable depends upon our general | fora 
view of the universe ; that is, upon our philosophy. To | is Ww! 
anyone who sees ground for accepting the Christian view } posit 
of the universe, many things stated in the ancient 
documents will seem probable, which must needs be 
improbable for those who cannot accept that view. It U 
is in the field of philosophy that the issues are really 
determined.” 


But Christianity is an historical religion based on the life, 
death and teaching of an historical Person: is what He 
actually did and said so irrelevant that we must only apply 
literary and historical criticism to the documents recording 
it in so far as our philosophical presuppositions can be upheld? 
Can, indeed, philosophical presuppositions themselves claim 
any more than the “ greater or less probability ” to which 
Dr Bevan objects in historical and literary conclusions? 
“‘ There is nothing more harmful to the cause of truth than 
a lip-service to logic or science when we have predetermined 
in our own minds the conclusion at which we mean to arrive,” 
says the Dean of St Paul’s.1 In another passage the Dean 
reproves the contention of the Continental Modernists that 
the Christ of Faith divorced from the Jesus of history is 4 
sufficient basis for the Church’s superstructure. They say; 


1 W. R. Inge, Faith and its Psychology, 1909, p. 77. 
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grites the Dean, that He is a purely ideal figure and that it 
betrays a total absence of the historical sense, and a total 
inability to distinguish between things so essentially different 
qs Faith and fact to seek His likeness in the Prophet of 
Nazareth.1 The Dean points out forcibly that this stand- 
point is purely destructive of Christianity. 

No. Historical and literary criticism must be our power- 
ful aids in learning to know Christ better. All avenues of 
human knowledge are from the other end avenues of revela- 
tion ; and those principles of reason for which Bishop Barnes 
contends are mediators to us of the Revelation of God. 

The Reformed and Established Church of England stands 
upon this basis, having preferred at the Reformation loyalty 
to such truth as she saw rather than even the great benefits 
of solidarity. To maintain that in every detail loyalty to her 
now should preserve the teachings which she held then seems 
to many no less unreasonable than it would be to compel 
each hospital or university college to preserve for ever 
untouched the schooling and methods of its founders. Bishop 
Barnes stands for fearlessness where truth is concerned, and 
for a faith in Reason as the throne of the Godhead ; and this 
is why he holds in the regard of the multitudes the unique 
position described by Dr Bevan. 


L. DE C. RICHARDSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


1 Jbid., p. 169. 


















MILK OR MEAT? 
WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, 


Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the Tulane University of Louisiang, 
“T have fed you with milk, not with meat.” (I Corinthians, iii, 1,) 


IT is encouraging as well as_significant to find among recent 
publications so many that are devoted to discussing the 
Historicity of the Jesus. This is indeed the great question 
(De Groote Vraag), as the Dutch philosopher and critic 
Bolland called it, “‘ The order of the day” in Maurice 
Goguel’s phrase, the “‘ sole question ” ! to which Professor 
Loofs dedicates his Wer war Jesus Christus? Ostensible 
Biographies do indeed still throng the market, but for the 
last 150 years they count yearly for less and less, being mere 
fantastic romances, “‘ phantastisch und romanhaft,” as 
Bultmann avows in his work entitled Jesus (1927), and even 
though one may bear the honoured name of a Professor in 
the University of Chicago, the day for seriously considering 
such productions is waning fast. The French author M. A. 
Letellier (1927) has put it well in his lively S72 le Christ wa 
pas vécu? (p. 114): “‘ Existence réelle ou non-historicité de 
Jésus de Nazareth voila le ravin profond au fond duquel va 
se débattre le Christianisme désormais.”’ The question is in 
fact one of understanding ‘‘ Events ” on this earth ; unless 
we can frame some satisfactory notion of ‘“‘ Who was Jesus 
Christ,”” human history must remain a conundrum that 

1 With R. Stahl it is ‘‘ the problem which is actually the order of the 
day, and which will decide perhaps the future of the thought of the Ocei- 
dent ” (Les Mandéens, etc., Paris, 1980). Notice also the recent signi- 
ficant phrases of K. Barth in his new Dogmatik (Jesus Christus, d. h. die 
heristliche Kirche) and of W. Bauer in Das Johannesevangelium (Jesus 
Christus, d. h. die christliche Gemeinde). It may suffice to list such names 
as Alfaric, Bornhausen, Couchoud, Dehn, Dujardin, Eysinga. The 
Breslau master, Lohmeyer, cannot be omitted though his pronounce 
ments are in general too subtle, too vaguely directed for brief quotation. 
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might well claim a place among “‘ The World-Riddles ” of 
Haeckel. 

Inasmuch as the present writer has already had his say 
in two volumes and a score of memoirs on the subject, it 
might seem time for him to hold his peace and let others have 
the word, and he would certainly refrain carefully from 
poaching on the preserves of any critic. However, there are 
certain considerations hitherto hardly broached that seem 
important enough to claim the attention of the reader, 
matters to which the writer has given years of study, matters 
in fine that bear directly on the questions raised and the 
passages quoted in recent argumentations. Of course, no 
a attempt can here be made to ground solidly the theses here- 
uisiana, § with advanced ; suffice it to say that they are not lightly 
A proposed, and that their likelihood seems raised as high as 
1) 7 could reasonably be expected in any such historico-critical 
recent | inquiry. Well, then, “ Strike, but hear.” 
ng the (1) The Christ of the New Testament is the “* Righteous 
lestion | Servant of Jehovah,” the “‘ Ebed YHVH ” of Isaiah, the 
critic | Hebrew Race, the People of God, the Genius of Jacob, the 
faurice | Israel-Folk idealised, spiritualised, universalised, personalised. 
ofessor | He is called the Jesus as the Saviour, the Salvation, of the 
snsible | Heathen World from the Sin, Idolatry. The stem y-sh-*, 
or the | lp, save, with which Jesus was connected in the mind of 
x mere | thatday (Matt. i. 21, “ thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
t,” ag | itis shall save, etc.,” ep. Luke ii. 11, “ a Saviour ”’), abounds 
deven | in the verses of the second Isaiah, and could hardly have 
sor in | failed to reign in the thought of the primitive propagandists. 
dering (2) The term Son-of-Man in its various Semitic forms of 
M. A, | course signified ‘“‘human being,’ but in its prophetic- 
ist n'a | apocalyptic-religious use it meant just one thing—the 
ité de | People Israel, generally impersonated. Such was the uniform 
uel va | Usage since Dan. vii. 18. The seer conceived (very naturally) 
1 isin | the heathen World-Empires as four great Beasts, and in 
unless | contrast he chose the phrase “ like-Son-of-Man,”’ 7.e. human, 
Jesus | to designate his own Race, “‘ the Saints of the Most High,” 

that | °tdained by the Ancient of Days unto eternal judgeship and 
‘ofthe | ¢ominion over all the earth. This Danieiic conception pre- 
e Occ: | Vails throughout the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, whose 
, signi- | thought and even speech have passed over so often into the 
h, die | New Testament. 
bin To be sure, this Son-of-Man, “ the Elect ” (constantly 

The | Used in Enoch), the Chosen People, is personalised and so 
ounces | Tepresented as an individual, often as a Conquering King, 
tation. | Much as we Americans speak of ‘‘ Uncle Sam.” But the 
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fact remains that it is the Collective or Communal (Cop. 
sciousness, the National Race-feeling always that objectifig 
itself in this phrase. ‘‘ The Son-of-Man sitting on the throne 
of his glory ”’ (Enochian words), so vividly sketched in Matt, 
xxv. 31-46, is the Elect People ‘‘ Come to judgement,” 
rewarding its friends among the heathen, annihilating all ity 
foes. What possible interest could “ Enoch ” feel (c. 708.) 
in any other supernatural ‘‘ Son-of-Man ”’ ? 

(3) The Son-of-God means the same thing, an elder con. 
ception running through all the literature of the People. h 
Exod. iv. 22, ‘‘ Thus saith YHVH, My Son My Firstborn- 
Israel.’’ So in Hos. xi. 1, ‘‘ When Israel was a child, then] 
loved him and out of Egypt I called My Son ”—a passage 
that shaped a birth-story of the Jesus (Matt. ii. 15). Again, 
most remarkably, in Ps. ii. 7-9, ‘“‘ Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of Me, and I will give thee the 
nations for thine inheritance, And the ends of the earth for 
thy possession. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
like a potter’s vessel Thou shalt dash them in pieces.” Such 
words have sense only as understood of the Israel-Folk—f 
course, perhaps represented by a King at coronation, or High 
Priest or some other dignitary, who for the time being 
impersonates the People, who has such significance not in 
himself but only as such impersonation. Parallels are 
plentiful in modern life. 


These notions of Israel as Son-of-Man, or Humanity, as 


over against heathen Bestiality, and as Son-of-God, His 
Supreme Handiwork, His own image, the especial Child of 
His Love, “ Firstborn of Creation ’’—all these pervade 
Hebrew literature, intensifying as the years drag by, often to 
a superlative degree in the late Apocalyptic, as in Fourth 
Ezra and the (Syriac) Apocalypse of Baruch. It seems 
impossible that a deeply religious spirit of Jewry in our first 
century could have used such terms without feeling in 
himself and arousing in his hearers the National Conscious 
ness they expressed or implied. What else could the writer 
to Colossians have meant when he said (i. 18-15): “‘ The 
Father . . . who translated us (heathen) into the kingdom 
of the Son-of-His-love, in whom we have our redemption, the 
forgiveness of our sins (of idolatry), who is an image of God 
the invisible, firstborn of all creation’? ? Remember the 
Ascensio Mosis calls Israel ‘‘ Beginning of creation” 
(‘‘ Inceptionem creature,” i. 18), and the Epistle to Ephesians 
openly identifies the Christ with Israel: ‘‘ Ye were at that 
time apart (separate) from Christ, alienated from the 
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nal Con. & commonwealth of Israel ”’ (ii. 12). What other meaning for 
jectifies B the oft-recurrent phrase “in Christ” ? or for the constant 
€ throne representation of the Church as the Body of Christ ? 
in Matt, (4) This National Consciousness appears as a well-nigh 
ement,” § unique fact in human annals, as what the mathematician 
1g all its § might call a “‘ singular” point in the curve or surface of 
70 B.¢) § history. And over against it, the Paradox of all time, the 
aralysing fact of the Race-career, a tale of suffering and 
der con- § ruin, of political humiliation, of disaster, dispersion, deporta- 
ple. Inf tion, and Death! The Danielic theory or forecast, like many 
tborn— § alater one, had no explanation to offer, it merely passed by, 
» then] § like priest and Levite, on the other side, and sought forget- 
passage & fulness in the prospect of a New Eon to come, a New Platonic 
Again, § Year. It is especially interesting to note the complete 
this day § bewilderment of the honest Fourth Ezra. But a loftier 
hee the § spirit, perhaps the loftiest the earth has ever known, the 
arth for § Younger Isaiah, did imagine an explanation and set it boldly 
of iron; § forth: Israel was the ‘‘ Servant of YHVH,” His torch- 
” Such § bearer, the messenger of His Truth to all the earth, a light to 
‘olk—of § lighten the Gentiles, a sacrifice for the Sins of the world. 
or High § His sufferings, his ‘‘ deaths ”’ (Isa. liii. 9) were part of an 
> being § eternal and infinite purpose of God to reveal the knowledge 
not in § of Himself to all men, to illumine all the dark places of the 
els are — globe. Thus all the woe was an ethnological, a geographical 
| necessity. Israel was indeed the precious Radium of Salva- 
uty, as § tion, but only by dispersion, deportation, and political death 
d, His § could he be brought into general contact with heathendom 
hild of | and so effectively shed abroad the divine sparkle that dwelt 
ervade § within him. ‘ I scatter this folk among the nations, that it 
ften to f do the nations good ” (Apoc. Bar. i. 4). Israel would cer- 
Fourth § tainly be glorified by YHVH, not however as the political 
seems § but as the Spiritual Head of Humanity, as having borne its 
ur first fF iniquities, poured out his soul unto death, and made inter- 
ing ih | cession for the transgressors (Isa. liii. 12). 
ScloUus- (5) Such, in spite of a corrupt text, seems surely to be the 
writer § thought of the prophet, such at least was understood as his 
“The { meaning (Acts viii. 35; Matt. xii. 17-21), an imagination 
ngdom § unrivalled in nobility and sublimity by any other emanation 
m, the } of the human spirit, of which we have any record. It was 
of God | scarcely possible for such a plant to sprout on Judean soil, 
er the } still less to grow and flourish. It budded and bloomed and 
tion ripened into fruit in the Dispersion : in Alexandria, Antioch, 
esians § Cyprus, Cyrene, Damascus, Ephesus—wherever the wander- 
t that | ing Jew had settled his foot and come to know something of 
n the | the Greek and Greek Culture, their deplorable weakness along 
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with their admirable strength. Hence the Jewish Proselytism, 
its zeal attested by the eloquent Scripture: ‘‘ Ye com 
the sea and the land to make one proselyte ” (Matt. xxiii. 15), 
Its final issue was the Christian Propaganda, the “* Eterna] 
Gospel ” of Monotheism, “‘ Fear God and give Him glory” 
(Rev. xiv. 7), which was of course so far forth Judean, but 
along with the distinctive Isaianic doctrine of the “ sufferi 
Servant of YHVH,” the Afflicted and Atoning Messiah, 
This latter doctrine was a spiritual interpretation of the hi 
of Israel, a dazzling Transfiguration of the Christ. Very 
naturally it did not appeal to the Palestinian, who was 
wedded to the Danielic-Apocalyptic hope and could ill endur 
to behold all the sanctions of the Law, ail the promises to the 
fathers, and so many visions of the prophets melt forever 
into viewless air. No wonder his indignation was extreme, 
No marvel the antagonism was intense, that the matter was 
debated over and over by Paul and Apollos and a hundred 
others, daylong, nightlong, in synagogues and public halls 
and upper chambers, and with no final result! For the 
common and only arsenal of evidence was the Scripture— 
** it is written ’—and each could prove his case from the Old 
Testament, for there was Daniel as well as Isaiah! Neither 
is it strange that the innovators should grow weary and shake 
off the dust from their feet and declare, ‘“‘ Lo! we turn to 
the Gentiles,’ nor that they should be named Apostles (a 
term well known in the Diaspora), and their converts Learners 
or Disciples, and that these should be “‘ called Christians first 
in Antioch.” All becomes plain enough on the hypothesis 
that the argument was all about Scripture-interpretation ; 
but to suppose it was about the Life and Death and Resur- 
rection of a Galilean Rabbi, whom devoted Jewish mono- 
theists like Paul and Barnabas and Apollos were blas- 
phemously calling Son-of-Man and Son-of-God, terms appro- 
priate only to the Chosen People Israel—a Rabbi moreover 
whom these Apostles had never seen and never heard—but 
enough! To characterise such a supposition would be 
unparliamentary. 
(6) It was natural, it was inevitable, that the Isaianist 
should “‘ turn to the Gentiles,’ but in so doing he confronted 
a formidable problem; as Tardieu might say, he found 
himself “‘ Devant l’Obstacle.” He wished to convert Pagans 
from Polytheism to Monotheism (Acts xiv. 15-17; xvi 
23-30)—and certainly many, with some the very best, were 
willing and even eager to be converted. But the One and 
Only God thus proclaimed was not simply the God of the 
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Universe, like related to all men: He was, or at least He 
had been for many centuries, pre-eminently and peculiarly 
the God of Israel ; it was Israel that had functioned through 
all the ages and was functioning especially then as His 
Righteous Servant, His Agent and Proxy, the Elect instru- 
ment of His will for the Salvation of the Pagan, as the Voice 
of His Eternal Truth, the Light to lighten the Gentiles, the 
Son-of-His-Love, His Anointed (Christ), the Saviour of all 
Mankind. True, this Salvation had been prepared through 
centuries of humiliation and suffering and sacrificial atoning 
“deaths,” but it constituted Israel the Spiritual Head of 
Humanity and transfigured him into unique and everlasting 


lory. 

' ‘hil this the Apostles might verily believe, and it might 
inspire them with a missionary zeal that would burst all | 
bounds, above, below, and on every side. But sucha doctrine 
could not possibly as such be made acceptable to the Gentiles, 
and to preach it to them would have been unpardonable folly 
or even worse, it would have been insanely futile. If the 
Missionaries were to be ‘“‘ wise as serpents ”’ while also 
“harmless as doves,” if they were to do the heathen any 
good with their preaching, it was imperative to sugar the rim 
of the cup, to adapt the teaching to the pupils taught, to 
present it in a form not fatally offensive to their prejudices, 
but in some manner and measure suited to their ways of 
thinking and feeling, and assimilable with their habits and 
modes of life. And this the Apostles did, not always perhaps 
with all desirable skill and success, yet on the whole with 
extraordinary prudence, earnestness, and sagacity, as 
attested by the rapid and triumphant progress of their 
propaganda. ‘They were not deceivers, they were not 
deceived ; they were religious zealots fully persuaded of the 
overtowering importance of their “‘ Eternal Gospel” of 
Monotheism and their own calling as tools in the hands of the 
Almighty, for the dissemination of His everlasting world- 
redeeming truth. But they understood perfectly that any 
open proclamation of the Gospel, as they themselves con- 
ceived it, would certainly defeat its own aim, would be 
virtual suicide, and that they must adjust Hebraic message 
to Hellenic mind. 

This adjustment is what they named “ feeding milk to 
babes.” Paul tells the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 1 f) that he 
could not treat them as spiritual grown-ups, but only as 
“babes in Christ ’ ; he could not feed them meat, they were 
not able to receive it ; it was milk he was forced to feed them, 
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as being only babes. Similarly Heb. v. 12-14; 1 Pet. iio 
This metaphor of feeding milk to babes, for adapting instno, 
tion to the instructed, seems to have been popular in J ewry; 
it is a favourite with Philo. 

(7) If now we ask, what was this “ guileless milk of 
doctrine” ? the answer need not linger : it was the Gospg. 
Story—not indeed precisely as we have it now. The present 
accepted form was a very gradual growth, in which it js 
possible still to recognise a number of earlier stages, like 
annual rings in a tree, such as the Logian, the Marcan, the 
Matthean, the Lucan—and far out to one side, like a second 
stem, the Johannine, little resembling any Synoptic. Theg 
are only a few among many, and—to vary the figure—they 
are knotted together in a tangled skein, which scholarshj 
strives not vainly yet not quite successfully to unravel. B 
of these lie or lay many simpler types, less artistic doubtless 
and less pleasing to the cultured sense and fancy. Other, 
still later, pass over into rococo and the grotesque. The 
Gospels represent the best that the literary skill of a century 
could accomplish in devising an attractive story (at first 
entirely oral), in supplying a rich, wholesome and palatable 
milk for babes. 

The Hero of this ‘‘ Old, Old Story ”’ is really the People 
Israel—idealised, spiritualised, universalised, personalised, 
The incidents are imagined to reflect the history and character 
of that Folk as found largely in the Old Testament, not in 
every respect—by no means!—but in the unique out 
standing religious features, in those conspicuous ones that 
seemed to determine and justify the propaganda of the 
Apostles, yet were impossible to offer the Gentiles as bare 
historic facts—for if so offered they would have alienated the 
Gentile consciousness, would have polarised it oppositely 
and forever. Such especially are the legends of the Crucr- 
fixion and Resurrection of the Jesus. These formed the pivot 
of the whole preaching, for they symbolised the central 
thought, the sacrificial suffering, the atoning Death of Israel 
at the hands of the heathen, above all the Romans (since 
63 B.c.), the political Burial of the Hebrew State to be 
followed by the spiritual Resurrection of the true Ideal Israel 
and his ascension to Eternal Glory as the spiritual Lord of 
the whole earth, as the Captain of Salvation for all Mankind. 

(8) So understood, the whole New Testament appeats 
intelligible and far better suited for its heathen hearers than 
any story of Santa Claus for the children of to-day. The 
witnesses to the correctness of this interpretation abound on 
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every hand, one might almost say in every chapter. Of course, 
they cannot be assembled or examined in thisconnection. Only 
avery few very simple specimens may be produced. Thus, 
everyone must feel that the Fourth Gospel, the most Hellenic 
of all, breathes hatred of the Jews from first to last ; yet it 
ayows the central thesis of the foregoing, that “‘ Salvation is 
see from the Jews ”’ (iv. 22). Also, it identifies The 

esus with Israel unmistakably : ‘‘ I am the true Vine, and 
iny Father is the husbandman ” (xv. 1, 5). But in the Old 
Testament, which John uses constantly as authoritative, it is 
declared again and again with the utmost explicitness, that 
Israel is the Vine and God his Father is the Vineman. Read 
Ps. Ixxx. 8, 14, 17: ‘* Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt 
;.. behold and visit this vine . . . let Thy hand be... 
upon the Son-of-Man whom Thou madest strong for Thy- 
self”; and Isa. v. 1, 7: ‘‘ Let me sing . . . a song of my 
well-beloved, touching his vineyard. . . . For the vineyard 
of YHVH of hosts is the House of Israel.’’ So in Ezekiel and 
Hosea ; so also explicitly in Fourth Ezra (“‘ Thou hast chosen 
Thee one only Vine,” v. 23), and elsewhere, as in Apoc. Bar. 
It seems impossible that the Evangelist did not know such 
passages, did not have them in mind. Accordingly, in 
declaring and repeating “‘ I am the Vine ”’ he affirms unequi- 
vocally that the Jesus is Israel (idealised and universalised, 
of course)—yet in a guarded pictorial way, a “ veiled ” way 
(2Cor. iv. 3), that would not revolt the Gentile consciousness. 
What other sense but nonsense ? 

Again, the Transfiguration has meaning—and indeed, 
overpowering meaning—when and only when it is understood 
of Israel metamorphosed from an impotently struggling State 
into the spiritual Leader and Guide of all generations. 

Once more, Paul declares he preached to the Corinthians 
naught “‘ save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ” (1 Cor. ii. 2) ; 
but he was then very properly feeding ‘“‘ milk to babes.” 
Among the ‘fullgrown”’ he preached “theosophy in 
mystery,” a “‘ hidden wisdom ordained of God before the 
worlds unto our glory, which none of the rulers of this world 
hath known ; for had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory ” (1 Cor. ii. 7 f). It appears most 
unworthy to refer such awesome words to an incident, of at 
most a few hours on Calvary; clearly the Apostle has in 
mind some imposing cosmic process, in which the “ rulers of 
this world ” in their ignorance crucify—not an unresisting 
Jewish Rabbi nor an insurrectionary peasant—but ‘‘ The 
Lord of glory.”” This seems as plain an indication as Paul 
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dared give of the course of Hebrew History—of Isnaq 
Crucified, crushed and trodden into dust again and again, 
dispersed, deported, “‘ The Son-of-Man without where to lay 
his head.”” That such a consciousness should have swayed 
the Apostle then and there, at that crisis of Jewish histo 
appears so natural as to be almost necessary ; that it baa 
have been practically unfelt and unknown, displaced by the 
legend of an unsuccessful Rabbi, of whose Characte 
Personality and Career not one sure trace has been preserved! 
seems quite incredible. 

(9) But how did the Apostle discover all these secrets 
which ‘“‘ the Archons of this Aeon ” had not known? Had 
he made diligent inquiry of the ‘‘ Twelve ” ?2 Had he inter. 
viewed the various Marys and the throng of “ Galilean” 
witnesses, who had been dispossessed of demons and delivered 
from blindness, deafness, lameness, leprosy, death ? Had he 
talked the whole matter over with Lazarus, Martha, and the 
High Priest and the Centurion ? Let him speak for himself; 
** none of the rulers of this world hath known. . . . But unto 
us God revealed them through the Spirit; for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the depths of God ”’ (ii. 10). Could 
he, dared he, make it plainer that it was all a matter of inner 
rumination, of musing, marvelling, pondering over the dark 
riddle of Israel’s History, of God’s mysterious dealings with 
the Chosen Race, of their affliction, dispersion, and political 
death on the Roman Cross? The Apostle regarded the 
explanation he had reached, which was certainly enough to 
strike him at first both blind and dumb, as a revelation of the 
Spirit—and why not? Who that holds the reality of the 
Universe to be Spirit need deny ? Strictly in accord here- 
with we read in Gal. i. 11 f, “‘ The Gospel preached by meis 
not after man. For neither did I receive it from man nor was 
[I taught it save through revelation of Jesus Christ.”’ This 
can only mean that it was the outcome of his own meditations, 
a sudden prompting or inspiration of the deep Unconscious, 
like any great mathematical intuition as of Steiner, Maxwell, 
or Poincaré. And did he not have enough and more than 
enough to make him ponder? Read Rom. ix. 2-5: ‘ There 
is for me great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart.” So 
might any true Israelite confess. 

1 As R. Bultmann now (1925) so reluctantly admits, that the Character 
the Life, the Personality are “‘ now for us no longer knowable ”’ (fiir uns 
nicht mehr erkennbar). So also in his Jesus (1927) it is finally avowed 
that concerning his Personality ‘‘ we know so good as nothing at all.” 


imegarne ; says Streeter : ‘‘ What became of the Twelve Apostles 
is one of the mysteries of history ” (The Four Gospels, p. 282). 
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10) Another vivid picture, a notable interpolation, is 
found in Phil. ii. 5—11, a later refinement upon an earlier idea, 
yet preserving the outlines distinctly. Again, in 1 Peter (the 
“« mystery ” letter or address, thinks Perdelwitz) the “* Suffer- 
ings” of the Christ are conspicuous; the prophets are 
represented as seeking and searching diligently “ unto what 
or what manner of time did point the Spirit of Christ in them, 
when testifying beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
gories to follow them .. . which things angels desire to 
look into.”” Surely a child may understand that all this 
becomes ludicrous when referred to the hours of agony on 
Calvary, a ‘‘ passion ”’ far surpassed in the nameless lives of 
myriads on myriads of men, but it has full and appropriate 
meaning when and only when understood of the one only 
burden of Old Testament prophecy, of the marvellous 
endurance, century after century, of “* Thy Folk, which Thou 
hast named Thy Firstborn, TH1InE ONLY BEGOTTEN Son ”’ 
(IV Ezra vi. 58). Moreover, most remarkably, the Gospel 
description of these sufferings of the Christ is taken directly 
from the Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 13-20, which details the 
malignant reproaches levelled at the Righteous (Israel) by 
his calumniators and persecutors: ‘‘ He vaunts himself to 
have the (true) knowledge of God, He names himself Servant 
ofGod . . . and nameth boastfully God his Father! Let us 
see whether his words be true. Let us wait on the style of 
hisexit! For if the Righteous be Son-of-God, then will God 
take him to Himself and deliver him from the hands of his 
adversaries (Matt. xxvi. 58). With reproaches and ill-treat- 
ment let us put him to the test. . . . Let us condemn him to 
disgraceful death. For according to his words protection will 
fall to his lot.” The reader cannot fail to recall the parallel 
Gospel passages (Matt. xxvii. 39-44, etc.), the resemblances 
are too close and too many to be accidental. Of course, there 
were other scriptural sources. 

Again, the much-debated passage in Colossians (ii. 15) is 
no longer dark and forbidding ; the mist clears away, and it 
isno longer necessary to mistranslate it: ‘‘ having stripped 
off from himself the principalities and the powers ” acquires 
an acceptable meaning: the renunciation by the Israel- 
Christ of all political and material ambitions and relations, 
in favour of the spiritual kingship of men. 

_ Once more, the term “ The Elect,” as used at least three 
times of the Christ (Luke ix. 85; xxiii. 35; John i. 34), has 
little sense except in its perfectly natural application to Israel 
the Chosen People of God. To elect is to pick out from among 
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many of its own class, as the Israel-nation from among qj 
the nations of the earth; how then understand it of th 
unknown Galilean ? Still less of any ‘‘ supernatural person” 
or “ king ”’ or “* being,’’ meaningless and impossible if disting 
from Israel. At this point one can hardly pass by the Luca 
verse (xviii. 7 f): ‘‘ Shall not God avenge His Elect that 

to him day and night ? . . . Nevertheless, when the Son-0. 
Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ? ”—whep 
obviously ‘‘ His Elect” are oppressed Israel viewed as g 
Many rather than as a One (the singular and plural exchang 
places freely in Scripture, as in Dan. vii. 27); it was thei 
unjust sufferings that moved God to vengeance. The Coming 
of the Son-of-Man means just what it means in Dan. vii. 18, 
the long-delayed triumph of “‘ the Saints of the Most High” 
—Israel (Dan. vii. 18, 21 f, 25,27). The Lucan parable issues 
apparently from a Judean source. 

It is also plain that this continued postponement was 
sometimes viewed with sceptical suspicion. Near a.p. 11 
there were some that said (2 Pet. iii. 4), ‘* Where is the 
promise of his presence (Parousy) ?”’? The triumph of Isaiah 
over Daniel was never complete. The hope of a catastrophic 
and catastatic inroad from the clouds of heaven has lingered 
on even to this day, and one must not be surprised to find 
fragments of it strewn here and there throughout the New 
Testament. Yielding to the exigencies of the situation the 
Christians devised various expedients of exegesis: one of 
these split the Coming (Parousy) in two—the First in 
Suffering, the Second in Glory. This did indeed preserve the 
order of the seers, putting Isaiah in front with Daniel follow- 
ing, but though in a measure a “ spontaneous fission ”’ it did 
no justice to either prophet, for neither had ever dreamed of 
two “ Comings.” 

(11) Itis plain to see that the Danielic conception prevails 
almost exclusively in the Revelation of John. Thus, “ andon 
the cloud one sitting like Son-of-Man ”’ (xiv. 14)—what is it 
but an echo of Dan. vii. 13 ?—‘‘ The Lion of the tribe of 
Judah ”’ (v. 5) also suggests the conquering nation, and the 
(little) “‘ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ”’ (xiii. 8) 
—while strikingly emblematic of the chequered career of 
Jacob throughout all history, and vividly recalling Isaiah’s 
limning of YHVH’s Righteous Servant Israel that is “‘ led as 
a lamb to the slaughter ”’ (liii. 7)—is the same as the Lion and 
no less formidable and terrible for being a lamb, as various 
verses attest. Thus, all the great ones of earth cry out to the 
rocks and the mountains, “ Fall on us and hide us from the 
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wrath of the Lamb ” (vi. 16). Queer words when applied to 
the meek and lowly Jesus of the Modernist ! That the Lamb 
symbolises the Chosen People seems plain from the Universal 
Chorus, “‘ Unto Him that sitteth on the throne, And unto the 
Lamb, Be the blessing and the honour And the glory and the 
dominion, Forever and ever ”’ (v. 13), and especially from the 
angelic chant, “* Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain To 
receive the power and riches And wisdom and might And 
honour and glory and blessing ” (v. 12). All this fits in well 
enough with Isa, liii. 12 and perfectly with Dan. vii. 14, 27 : 
“And there was given him (Israel, Son-of-Man) dominion 
and glory and a kingdom. . . . And the kingdom and the 
dominion and the greatness of the kingdoms under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the People of the Saints of the Most 
High: his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him.” Surely it all has 
meaning and propriety when understood of Israel however 
idealised universalised personalised ; but understood of a 
Galilean Carpenter—who dare say that it has any sense or 
fitness whatever ? 1 

The foregoing examples have been taken almost at 
random, but they may serve to ilJustrate the general thesis 
that, as the Old Testament is quite incomprehensible apart 
from the unique history and still more unique character of 
the Hebrew Race and its National Consciousness: so also 
and even in higher degree is the New Testament, which 
displays the same Communal Spirit only expanded and 
generalised by century-long contact with Hellenism, with the 
Greek Soul, and so fitted with wings for loftier flight in 
triumph all round the Mediterranean shores, and thence all 
over Kurope and across the Atlantic deep. 

Such was the Transfiguration on Hermon’s top, and such 
the grafting of the wild olive on the tame. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


CotumBia, Mo. 


1 Herewith compare the bewildering words of Phillips Brooks writing 
(London, August 8, 1890), otherwise so worthily to Helen Keller, a child 
of ten, blind, deaf, and almost dumb : “‘ Jesus who was the greatest sufferer 
that ever lived.”” Only by referring it to Israel is it possible to save such a 
statement, | 















DOES GOD DEVELOP? 
AN INQUIRING MINISTER OF RELIGION. 


Our teachers sometimes surprise us. They lead us in the 
séarch for truth with a courage that delights us, with an 
erudition that humiliates us and with an insight that breeds 
confidence ; they make the road appear plain before us, 
and then—they suddenly declare that the road upon which 
we have been travelling has, after all, no thoroughfare and 
that it will be dangerous to proceed farther. 

Such at least is the situation as we see it when Dr W. R, 
Matthews tells us that “‘ there is perhaps a DANGER that the 
doctrine of continuous creation may give some support to 
the belief that God himself develops,” 1 for by the Doctor's 
own arguments we had found ourselves almost driven to 
accept the doctrine of a developing God, and we are quite 
compelled to ask whether there is any escape from this 
dangerous conclusion. 

It is admitted that God has experience, and this admis- 
sion, to one not numbered among the doctors, seems to 
surrender the whole case to development. Such surrender 
appears complete when the author adds that “‘ surprise may 
enter into the divine experience” and “ the prescience of 
God is not absolute; for him the future is not completely 
determined.” 2 Let us add to this the statement of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison : ‘‘ Mental experience is in every phase of 
it a process.” 3 Between them our two authorities have 
surely stated the complete case for the growth of the Divine. 
But they will not have it so. As we have already seen, Dr 
Matthews regards the conclusion as one to be avoided and 
Professor Pringle-Pattison sets aside the conception of 4 


1 God in Christian Thought and Experience, p. 204. 
2 Ibid., p. 242. 
3 Idea of God, p. 857. 
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owing universe as “‘ intrinsically incredible.” 1 The latter 
grees With Bergson that 


“Reality is undoubtedly creative, i.e. productive of 
effects in which it transcends and expands its own 
being ” but objects to this “‘ reality ’” being taken in an 
all-inclusive sense “‘ to designate the All, and to include, 
therefore, the God of whose progressive activity the 
advancing wave of life is the expression.” 


Before proceeding with our difficulties as such, we would 
sy how gladly we welcome the admission of the possibility 
ON of surprise in the Divine experience. Only we would add 
*  Bthereto the thought that the unexpected should not always 
S in the pueassociated with gloom or the sense of defeat. Dr Matthews 
with an $8 concerned with “the children who, against expectation, 
t breeds gave become a rebellious house.” We would think also of 
fore us, that Divine experience portrayed by Jesus: “ There shall 
n which | joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” and of the 
are and ppossibilities sketched by the author of Jonah when the 
“people of Nineveh believed God.” On the great scale the 
r W. R, | perience of our God is not one of gloom but of blessedness, 
hat the | tof defeat but of triumph. : 
port to It is contended that the doctrine of continuous creation 
Yoctor’s | ts its particular danger. Creation of whatever kind is an 
ven to |‘ement of some importance in the experience of the creator. 
e quite Instantaneous creation is at least as consistent with the idea 
m this | adeveloping God as is continuous creation. We accept it 
“as logical to say that God would not be God if it were not 
admis. | °t the world which expresses Him.” ? Instantaneous 
sms to 4 (tation therefore declares for a sudden change from no God 
render 4% God. “‘ Development ”’ is an altogether inadequate term 
se may fr such a transformation. One who said ‘“‘ Let there be 
nee of | ight” and straightway beheld the light invade the hitherto 
oletely universal realm of darkness would indeed have a moment of 
sfessor | “te life glorious, a moment which would give an aspect to all 
ase of | ™Suring life distinguishing it from anything precedent. 
have | ntinuous creation seems to give more support to “ the 
ivine, § “lief that God himself develops ’’ only because the mind 
n, Dr which accepts it is more attuned to the idea of development 
d and |™ general than is the mind satisfied with the notion of 
of qa | ation once for all. 
Although ‘‘ God ”’ and “‘ Universe ”’ are not interchange- 
able terms, the ideas of a developing God and a growing 
1 Ibid., p. 367. 
* Thackray : The Revelation of God in Nature and Man, p. 43. 
Vou, XXXI. No. 3. 18 
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Universe are not very diverse. The motive of the objectigy 
to the first is the same as that of the objection to the second, 
That finite individuals grow by appropriation from thei mature 
environment is beyond all dispute and further that this appear 
environment must be within the “ whole,” wherefore argue§ the suf 
Professor Pringle-Pattison “‘ It is not less than unmeaninghp “VW 
speak of the whole itself as such a process.’ 1 Yet the dis. § who d 
tinction between changing parts and a changing whole seems § increas 
to be as unjustified as the idea of the ALL gaining from some. § glone- 
thing beyond itself. When a man’s heart or lungs improye§ popula 
in functioning, the man proclaims, and we think rightly go, § admit 
that he is better. It is true that a man may lose a limb and § mattet 
go on living, that he remains essentially the same man, but ing to 
it cannot be denied that something has happened to um, ing W 
not merely to his leg orarm. Any change within the “ whole” § assum 
is change to the “ whole.” And finite individuals depend § of Dr. 
upon environment not only for growth, but for very existence, f upon | 
If in asserting that the ALL cannot have environment, wef uwivel 
deny that it may grow, we deny also that it may have life. towar 

‘“* Creation,” ‘‘ development,” ‘“‘ change,” “‘ process” ;  trans¢ 
from every such conception some idea of time is inseparable, f coNA’ 
Perhaps we cannot assimilate all that M. Bergson has tof but t 
teach us upon this matter. However hard we try, we cannot } of th 
quite succeed in regarding “‘ life ’” “‘ time ” and “‘ change” § the a 
as being just different names for the same reality. According} TI! 
to Professor Wildon Carr’s exposition of Bergson, this seems } recog 
to be demanded of us: ‘“‘ Our life as actual experience . . . | one 0 
is time itself,” ‘* All consciousness is time existence . . . it } of the 
itself is nothing but change,’ and mention is made of the | the p 
‘living thing whose whole existence is time.’ 2 The par: § Poly! 
ticular living thing trying here and now to understand 
questions whether Bergsonian time endures in the Berg- 
sonian sense, and whether it has other qualities associated 
with reality. Yet to deny that time is real is to rob reality ) 
itself of meaning. It is to define a circle without reference to 3 
its circumference. Profundities like ‘“‘ Timeless * time ” and 
the “all-inclusive present,” convey only one conviction: | Wha 
that someone has ventured beyond his depth. It is impossible } Reli; 
to speak of Eternity without a time reference, and the love 
temporal process “ simply cannot be non-existent from the } biok 
Absolute point of view.”” When M. Bergson writes: “ For | Dr} 
an ego which does not change does not endure,” he appears | ing. 
1 Idea of God, p. 366. 


2 Bergson, p. 18. 
3 McGilvary : quoted in Idea of God, p. 364. 
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to be stating an incontrovertible truth, and when he writes : 
«for a conscious being to exist is to change, to change is to 
mature, to mature is to go on creating oneself endlessly,”’ he 
to be describing what is in excelsis the privilege of 
the supreme ‘‘ conscious being.” 1 

“Who made God ?” is a question without an answer, but 
yho determines the continued existence of God, and the 
increasing fullness of that existence, can be one and one 
glne—God himself. In that same determination is what is 
popularly known as the Will or Purpose of God. Once we 
admit that Time is real to Him or Purpose is real to Him, it 
matters not whether we consider all'things to happen accord- 
ing to His plan or whether we regard some things as happen- 
ing without His being the direct cause, in either case we 
assume that God has Idea or Ideal. We approach the view 
of Dr Jacks that God is “‘ the life of thought which is turned 
upon Himself,” and that “ so long as thought is growing, the 
universe grows with it.” The Actual changes: it changes 
towards the Divine Ideal. ‘‘ All nature has the power of self- 
transcendence, in that as Spinoza affirms, its ESSENTIA is its 
conaTUS, the endeavour not merely after self-preservation, 
but towards a higher plane of being.”” Beneath our contrast 
of the evil and the good lies the more abiding contrast of 
the actual and the ideal. 

The actual universe is unsatisfactory to man. Every 
recognition of evil, even if such recognition be the grudging 
oe of declaring it to be but negative, is an acknowledgment 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the universe as it now is. In 
the presence of the problem of Evil we find it admitted that 
Polytheism is the line of easiest approach to an explanation. 


“But this world of ours, so scarred by suffering, so 
defaced by weakness, so entangled as it often seems in 
the meshes of a non-rational contingency—how dare we 
trace such a world to the reason and will of a perfect 
Being as its sole explaining cause ? ” 


What, after all, is the use of the “‘ Scientific approach to 
Religion ” if ‘‘ When therefore we ask where is the proof of 
love or even of justice in such a world, the astronomer, the 
biologist, the psychologist have as such no answer to offer.” 
Dr Matthews has a yet clearer statement of the case. Speak- 
ing of the ‘‘ sombre truth ” that the process of evolution is 
bound up with the preying of creatures one upon another, he 
says : 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 4, 8s 
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“‘ The pain involved in this is, perhaps, less a problen 
to the sensitive mind than the impression that ‘ nature’ 
is indifferent to human values and that its business jy 
conducted on principles which are almost the opposit, 
of our conceptions of good.” 


To conclude that “‘ the revelation of God must always be the 
revelation of a Being whom we can know only in a mirror, in 
a riddle,”’ is simply to say that the Universe may be a self. 
contradictory concern. Revealed through Jesus Christ it js 
one thing, revealed through the process of nature it js 
another. It appears to us that the only method of recon. 
ciliation is that of recognising development. Even methods 
of Evolution may change ; they change in the human sphere 
as production becomes more co-operative and the warfare of 
nations is abandoned. Man changes them we believe in the 
spirit and power of God. God and man together may yet 
extend the power of the spirit of love over the sub-human 
world. 

It is contended that the religious consciousness admits 
only of an unchanging God, of a God perfect, not only in 
character but in accomplishment. Does it ? If so, the great 
prophets had little “‘ religious consciousness.” One type of 
religious consciousness indeed seems to demand rather the 
conviction that it itself is working with God at a real task, 
thinking, striving, under pressure from Him. Seekers after 
better things cannot escape the conviction that their think- 
ings and strivings are in a measure God’s own. Inspiration 
for them is something spoken by the spirit of God, however 
imperfect the inspiration might be rendered by the faults of 
him inspired. God is aiming at something through the 
medium of the human. 


‘* God faces the blackness of the Unknown and the blind 
joys and confusions and cruelties of Life, as one who 
leads mankind through a dark jungle to a great con- 
quest,” “‘ The first purpose of God is the attainment of 
clear knowledge, of knowledge as a means to more 
knowledge, and of knowledge as a means to power. For 
that He must use human eyes and hands and brains.” 


These quotations from H. G. Wells are not given as samples 
of verbal inspiration, but they are given as utterances of 4 
truly religious mind. God has purpose which is being 
-achieved in time, by the human race, at least in part. The 


1 God, The Invisible King, pp. 114, 117. 
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achievements of the human race must mean something to 
(od, for they are Hisown. God, timeless, already completely 
yictorious, without real need of us—can He mean as much to 
ys as God calling us to share in his own conflict and in His 
increasing victories? But the doctors, and they are all 
honourable men, will not have it so. They will insist that 
they know what our religious consciousness demands. On 
the other hand, to us, our religious consciousness seems to be 
almost indifferent concerning omnipotence or omniscience, 
but acutely sensitive concerning justice and charity. We 
hesmirch the character of the Deity if we argue that the holy 
end towards which He aims justifies unholy means. More 
and more finality fades from human view and more and more 
character is revealed in the means adopted rather than in 
theend envisaged. God omnipotent, God of the all-inclusive 
present arouses the resentment not only of the Omar Khayams. 
But God striving, learning, conquering, living in us and with 
us, commanding us, yet understanding our fallings as in part 
His own, forgiving us to still use us in the battle that is His 
battle ; our hearts are His. 

The writer of the above does not pretend to be possessed 
of the philosophical acumen or of the erudition of the 
authors he has dared to criticise. He presents an account of 
his reaction to their teachings—that is all. He would even 
be thankful if they could help him to utter the time-hallowed 
phrase “‘ God Almighty ” in complete sincerity. So far they 
have not convinced him that God can be both omnipotent 
and all-loving. He cannot deny God’s love. 

J. H. 

















THE TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL BY SOME MODERN 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


L. V. LESTER-GARLAND, 
Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. 


“* Way is there any misery at all in the world? . . . Is 
it from the intention of the Deity ? But he is perfectly 
benevolent. Is it contrary to his intention? But heis 
almighty. Nothing can shake the solidity of this reason- 
ing, so clear, so decisive ; except we assert that these 
subjects exceed all human capacity, and that our 
common measures of truth and falsehood are not 
applicable to them.” 


So Philo, the sceptic, with stark uncompromising direct- 
ness, states the problem of evil in Hume’s Dialogues concern- 
ing Natural Religion. The statement will serve as a starting- 
point. At all events it contains no attempt to blur the real 
issue. 

Under the term “ evil ” I include moral evil, physical and 
mental pain and distress, the degradation of character, the 
frustration of hope, the stultification of effort, suffering in all 
its forms, the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to, 
the whole bewildering brood of jars and dislocations which 
infect and deform the present order. This paper is not 
concerned with the means by which these bad things may be 
met and combated in daily life. Its object is to consider 
certain points in the treatment of the speculative problem in 
some recent books. It may be that the problem is insoluble 
by man; but whether insoluble or not, it is certainly not 
negligible. It has always forced itself, and still forces itself, 
upon the attention of mankind, not only upon philosophers, 
but upon the daily experience of humanity in general. 
890 
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Wherever sin, suffering, disease, deformity, death obtrude 
themselves, there arises the question not only how they are 
to be met, but also why have they got to be met at all? 
Where did they come from ? Why does not Supreme Power 
stop it all? It is not a case of philosophers beating their 
heads against an impenetrable wall. They mostly fight shy 
ofit. Itis the man in the street who wants an answer. The 
instincts of the simplest of mankind rebels against evil, and, 
fundamentally, it is a right instinct. The mystification of 
the human heart in the presence of evil and its natural 
impulse to rebel are the tribute which it pays to the 
supremacy of good. Whatever means philosophy or religion 
may have to suggest for dealing with evil in practice, there 
remains in the background the insistent question as to why 
itshould have to be dealt with at all. The two problems are 
inseparable. It is useless to say, Why concern yourself about 
what you cannot understand? In the first place, it is 
impossible to avoid it: in the second, unconcern connotes 
acquiescence. The question has got to be faced, and what 
is of supreme importance is that it should be faced squarely, 
and no attempt made to evade it. 

In the literature of to-day there is a great deal of implicit 
acquiescence in evil which is manifested in the attitude 
sometimes adopted towards the speculative problem. This 
acquiescence is not always born of unconcern. It is often 
found in writers who set themselves to deal seriously with 
the subject and are actuated by the highest motives. They 
are concerned above all to maintain what Hume called the 
“perfect benevolence ”’ of God, and they do so at the expense 
His ‘“‘ omnipotence.” If the case can be stated in the form 
ofa clear-cut dilemma they are right. If you have to choose 
one or the other and cannot have both, a perfectly good God 
is to be chosen before a God who is omnipotent. But is the 
dilemma inevitable ? Or if it appears to be inevitable, is it 
ultimate ? Are the man in the street and the philosopher 
alike to be left at the mercy of an apparent logical necessity 
which does violence to the deepest instincts of the one and 
the highest aspirations of the other? Will mankind ever be 
content with a conception of God which does not regard Him 
as supreme both on the side of power and on the side of 
goodness ? The imagination surely can rise, even in face of 
the imperfection of the present order, to the idea of an 
eternal order free from the now apparent antagonism between 
perfect goodness and perfect power, in which in any given 
manifestation of the Divine activity both qualities are equally 
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present, inextricably blended in such a way that any de 
tion from the one would involve a derogation from the othe, § « high 
The writers in question of course do not entertain the ide § «hear 
that the existence of evil can cast a slur upon th which 
““ benevolence’ of God: that is what it is their object tp § otéma 
defend. But they maintain the paradox that God, posited B anoth 
as perfectly good and the author of all goodness and of § fpalit 
nothing but goodness, is under some necessity to use eyil § Churc 
as a condition of the realisation of the highest good. Iftht— ©“! 
were so, there would appear to be no escape from the con § noth 
clusions either that God is obliged in some way to use what A 
He hates in order to bring about what He loves, or that we § one v 
are mistaken in supposing that the difference between good § which 
and evil is absolute. prod 

Canon Streeter in his book on Reality has a chapter on § yortl 
“ The Defeat of Evil,” which is almost entirely devoted to — demn 
illustrating the fact that here and now, under present condi- § God: 


tions, the overcoming of evil is a means by which good is W 
brought about. With this no one will disagree. Moreover, § (Chris 
he opens with the emphatic statement : expla 


“ Good might exist without evil, evil could not exist } the ' 
without good; for evil is either a parody of, or an relat 
obstacle to, good. Evil is parasitic. On that fact | | 
take my stand. On this, in the last resort, I base my | 
belief in God ” (p. 222). 


But on the following page he uses this language : 


** A world in which there was no conflict and no risk 
would be a world in which the heroic quality in man 
could never be called forth. A world from which 
suffering or failure were completely absent, would be one 
in which compassion and mutual aid were absent also. ] 
A world in which the innocent never suffered from the | stat 
follies or crimes of others, where everyone got exactly | his: 
what he himself deserved, would be a world in whichit | but 
mattered to no one but a man’s own self what he himself } prol 
or any other did; it would be a world where responsi 


bility, esprit de corps, brotherhood were unknown.” om 


This seems very like an apology for evil on the ground oe 


that the virtues he mentions could not exist without it. = J 4 
Dr Temple (Christus Veritas, p. 271) is still more explicit. | +. 


‘* All attempts to conceive a world in which evil plays } tha 
no part result in a world profoundly unsatisfying to our | all 
highest instincts.” all 
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We must therefore, it appears, if we are to be true to our 
he other, “highest instincts,” give up the old-fashioned idea of a 
the idea B « heaven,” a transcendental order to be realised hereafter in 
pon the § hich evil has been annihilated, and accept that of an 
ject to § eternal war between good and evil. But does this satisfy 
| posited F another kind of highest instinct, which cannot rest short of 
and of § finality? As the Dean of St Paul’s tersely put it at the 
use evil § Church Congress at Cheltenham : 


y Cerogs. 









































Ifthat § . “Ifthe good and evil principles are matched against one 
the con. another in the arena, who is the umpire ? ” 
ise what A machine which does its work perfectly is better than 


that we § one which is clogged with grit and dirt, and a world from 
en gool § which evil is absent is better than one in which good is 
produced in spite of evil. If there is ever to be a world 
pter on § worthy of God, it must be the best: otherwise He is con- 
voted to § demned to an eternal failure, and is not what we mean by 
t condi. § God at all. 
good is We find rather a different statement of the problem in 
reover, § Christus Veritas, pp. 33, 34, in which Dr Temple attempts an 
explanation of the presence of evil in the world couched in 
ot exist | the terms of current philosophy. He is writing of “ the 
_ or an | lation of Value to the Time-process,” and he says that 


- fact | “the Value of an experience lasting through a period of 

ase my time depends on its tendency and conclusion, not upon 

the stages in isolation.” From this he deduces “ the 

supremely important principle that, though past facts 

anal cannot be altered, their value can, so that the presence 

een of evil in the world at any moment or through any period 

whidi of time is not in principle any argument against the 
perfect goodness of the whole.” 





be one 
it also, Now if this is to be taken as a sort of apologia for the 
om the § state of the world as we know it, as it might be if we ignored 
exactly | his statement on p. 271, there is no need to quarrel with it ; 
hich it | but it is valueless as a contribution to the fundamental 
rimself | problem. There are two distinct issues. 
sponsi- (1) If you believe in a God who is perfectly good and 
bs omnipotent, and, as I have said, mankind in the long run will 
round | 20t be content with anything less, you must believe that the 
t. last word has not been said when the presence of evil in the 
cplicit. world is acknowledged and deplored. At some time or other 
itwill have to be destroyed in some sense of the word. What 
| plays | that destruction means we can only faintly imagine ; but at 
to our | allevents it would appear to involve the demonstration that 
all through the Time-process it is really under God’s control. 
Vou. XXXI. No. 2 13* 
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He is using it for His own purposes and continually trans. 
muting it. The Hebrew writers saw this clearly en 
Pharaoh and Cyrus, His enemies, are His instruments as wel} 
as Moses, His servant. Dr Temple’s argument that th 
perfect goodness of the whole cancels the manifestations of 
evil at any particular moment meets the difficulty so far a 
the present order is concerned, and suggests a reason for the 
assurance that God overcomes evil with good. 

(2) But there is another, and a deeper difficulty. The 
evil is, or has been, there, and it is real evil. The whol 
which we see obviously is not perfectly good. If you 
maintain that it is in process of becoming so, that the final 
result will be perfectly good and that the transmutation of 
evil is one of the means by which the final perfect goodness is 
achieved, you are as far off as ever from a solution of the 
speculative problem. For the question at once arises Why 
does God use this particular means? Are we to say that He 
could not have produced what is perfectly good except under 
conditions which involve the use of evil? It appears that 
some modern writers would answer this question definitely 
in the affirmative, but common sense rebels against what isin 
reality a contradiction in terms. Dr Temple’s “ supremely 
important principle” that though past facts cannot be 
altered, their value can, does not meet the real difficulty. 
The evil acts have been committed : the suffering has had to 
be endured : what has been cannot be as though it had not 
been. Past evil cannot in itself be turned into something 
good, though it can be used as an instrument of good. In 
that sense its value can be altered : but, if that is admitted, 
the question still remains, Why does God use such an instru- 
ment unless He is obliged to do so in order to achieve the 
best ? In other words, can the existence of evil be explained 
by supposing that it is a necessary condition for the attain- 
ment of the highest good ? Dr Temple and Canon Streeter’s 
position seems to imply that without the resistance of evil to 
overcome, good would not have been so good as it is. Thisis 
true if what is meant is that in the present order individual 
men raise themselves to a higher level of goodness by resisting 
evil: but sub specie eternitatis it is a paradox. The common- 
sense view of the matter surely is that evil derogates from 
good. Reason suggests, indeed seems to require, that the 
sum total of good would have been greater, or the good itself 
better, if there had been no evil. It will never do to tamper 
with the distinction between them, even though by refusing 
to do so we are driven to acknowledge that we can give no 
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answer to the questions why evil was ever allowed, or how, 
seeing that it has been allowed, it can come about that past 
evil should be obliterated. It is not enough that good should 
in the end be triumphant and supreme : it must be the sole 
absolute reality, unless you are prepared to acquiesce in the 

rospect of a dismal, eternal dualism. But how can good 
efface the evil of the past ? And if it cannot, then there is a 
residuum of evil : good might have been better, and God has 
failed of the best. ‘‘ Nothing,” it would seem, “‘ can shake 
the solidity of this reasoning,” as Hume might have said. 
This is the conclusion to which such logic as we have at our 
command appears inevitably to lead ; but an instinct other 
than logic urges us to reply that a God who fails of the best 
isnot what most people mean by God. So we have to leave 
it, It is not the only enigma in philosophy or religion. 
What is supremely important is that it should not be said or 
implied that there is no enigma on the ground that we have 
been able to explain evil away. 

Attempts are sometimes made to soften the stark outlines 
of the problem in so far as it is concerned with pain and 
suffering by suggesting that things are not really so bad as 
they seem. This is a line of thought which is not likely to 
appeal to anyone who has been brought much into contact 
with acute human suffering of any sort, and as a matter 
of fact it is to the suffering of animals that it is generally 
applied. 

Illingworth, usually a deep and conscientious thinker, 
opens his essay in Lua Mundi on the Problem of Pain with 
the statement that 


“the universality of pain throughout the range of the 
animal world, reaching back into the distant ages of 
geology and involved in the very structure of the animal 
organism, is without doubt among the most serious 
problems which the Theist has to face.”’ 


How does Illingworth face it ? He does not face it at all. 
He writes of the danger of the use of the imagination, lays 
stress upon our ignorance, suggests that “ muscular con- 
tortions which simulate extreme suffering”? may often 
indicate nothing of the kind, adduces the well-known 
phenomena of fascination, and ends by “‘ declining to arraign 
our Creator for a deed which we have not even the means of 
knowing that He has done.” But it is useless to set about 
explaining away one thing after another. We may possibly 
exaggerate the pain of living things, or think in some cases 
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that there is pain when there is none ;_ but as long as there}, 
any pain the problem stands before us as crude as ever, 

A more elaborate attempt to tone down our ideas of the 
pain in the animal world, impressive and important a 
coming from a distinguished biologist, is to be found jp 
Professor I. A. Thomson’s System of Animate Nature. Some 
of his statements are remarkable, as for instance that “ apart 
from parasites and senescence there is almost no disease in wild 
nature ”’ (ii. 577), or that in most cases “there is no reason 
to drag in the idea of cruelty ” (ii..585) ; but his own appalling 
chapter on Parasitism is enough to prove that the exception 
is a very large one, and even if the idea of cruelty be excluded, 
the fact of the pain remains. His plea, like Illingworth’s 
takes the form of a protest against anthropomorphism. Itis 
no doubt a useful caution in an age in which for one reason 
and another humanitarian sentiment tends to run riot ; but 
you do not get rid of the problem of pain even if you succeed 
in showing that there is less of it than is commonly supposed, 

Rashdall (Contentio Veritatis, pp. 48 f.) approaches the 
problem in a different spirit. He endorses Lotze’s statement 
(Microcosmos, ii. 716) that he knows no solution, and his 
contention that this fact cannot destroy the validity of the 
line of argument which points to the conclusion that the 
ultimate source of Reality is good. ‘‘ If God is good, then 
the ultimate end of the universe must be good. Anything 
that appears evil must be really a means to the good.” But 
this does not mean that what appears evil is not really evil. 
Such shallow optimism leads straight to Pantheism. 


“* To assert that that which my moral judgment con- 
demns as evil is really very good is to condemn myself to 
utter scepticism. I am just as certain that pain and sin 
are not good as I am of the first principles of reasoning”; 
and again, ‘“‘ No matter what the goodness of the end 
which is being realised by this universe of ours, the pain 
and the evil in it can never become good.” 


Here we have a clear and uncompromising refusal to 
evade the difficulty. 

Rashdall goes on to suggest a line of thought which may 
carry us further. This is the application of the idea of selt- 
limitation to the Divine nature, a limitation not imposed by 
anything external, but inherent in the nature itself. We do 
not now believe in the existence of an independent vd», not 
created by God and only partially subject to His control. 
This is inconsistent alike with modern science and with any 
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kind of idealistic metaphysic. But we can form the idea of 
glf-limitation or self-determination. Limitation is not in 
itself, apart from the source from which it comes, inconsistent 
with almighty power: on the contrary, it is the necessary 
condition under which things can exist at all. ‘* The real is 
necessarily finite ’’ (p. 46). What is undetermined is chaos ; 
and if the Divine action is what is best, it could not be other 
than it is: the limitation is absolute and complete. There 
is a sense of the word in which it may be said that the 
strictest limitation is not the failure to attain something, but 
the fullest possible attainment. Rashdall sums up the 
position thus : 

** God is infinite because He is the ground of all that 
is; He is omnipotent because He is the cause of all that 
is; He is infinitely good because He wills the best that 
He has it in Him to produce.” 


But this does not take us to the root of the matter. The 
three clauses are not strictly parallel. In the first two there 
isnothing else besides “‘ all that is,” and if God is the ground 
and cause of that there is no more to be said ; but the third 
clause seems to imply that there is something other than 
“the best that He has it-in Him to produce.” To put it 
crudely, that He merely does the best He can. We are still 
faced with the suggestion of an intractable vd» in which 
resides the power of opposition to His perfectly good will. 
We may say that His limitation is self-limitation, and we 
must say that it is limitation to what is perfectly and 
supremely good ; but the real difficulty is, How is it that He 
has to rule out evil ? . 

Pringle-Pattison’s treatment of the subject in The Idea of 
God (pp. 899 ff.) is of special interest. He criticises Hume and 
Mill on two grounds : (1) the stress laid by them on the old- 
fashioned idea of omnipotence ; and (2) the purely hedonistic 
character of the ideal contemplated. He has no difficulty in 
showing that, so long as omnipotence is regarded as mere 
power, mere “‘ will in the absence of any ethical content,”’ it 
isnothing but an empty abstraction. Also, it is not true that 
the instinctive rebellion of the human heart against evil in all 
its forms springs from what is commonly known as hedonism. 
It is certainly not true of the antipathy to moral evil, which 
is the exact opposite of hedonism : nor is it wholly true of the 
antipathy to pain and suffering, though these involve a 
reference to a hedonistic standard. Aristotle was on sure 
ground when he declared that the supreme good of any 
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created thing lies in the fulfilment of the end for which it wa, 
designed, and that in the case of man, a sentient, conscioys 
being, the realisation of his particular end results in a feelj 
of happiness or blessedness. This satisfaction in its com. 
pleteness must be an experience of the whole man. It mug 
include what we call pleasure and peace of mind and body; 
but the craving for it is not hedonistic in the sense that any. 
thing that can be called “‘ pleasure ”’ is the sole or the chief 
object sought. It is something deeper than that—the 
aspiration for man’s highest good on the positive side, and on 
the negative side the revulsion against all kinds of evil. Such 
an aspiration is very different from the taking of pleasure o 
the absence of suffering as the standards to which, under the 
circumstances of our present life, everything is consciously or 
unconsciously referred. 

If we reject all attempts to explain life on a hedonistic 
basis and raise the whole question on to a transcendental 
plane, we still want to know what we are to do with the 
undoubted fact of the existence of evil, of which the hedonist’s 
pleasure and pain form only a part. Pringle-Pattison is 
seeking to determine “‘ the fundamental structure of reality,” 
and says that “ we cannot expect to gain an insight into that 
structure by passing altogether from the process of the finite 
life’ (p. 411). This is of course true: and one of the most 
remarkable features of the finite life is that mankind has a 
very decided antipathy to evil, and a sort of instinct that it 
cannot be part of the fundamental structure of reality. Is 
this instinct vain? Pringle-Pattison does not say so, but he 
seems to imply it. 


“‘ For a metaphysic,” he says, ‘‘ which has emanci- 
pated itself from physical categories, the ultimate 
conception of God is not that of a pre-existent Creator, 
but, as it is for religion, that of the eternal Redeemer of 
the world. This perpetual process is the very life of 
God, in which, besides the effort and the pain, He tastes, 
we must believe, the joy of victory won ”’ (p. 412). 


He goes on to adduce in support of his position the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of the Incarnation. Now certainly no 
Christian, and probably no Theist, is likely to deny that there 
is a contest between good and evil, and that God is not 
simply looking on but continually redeeming the world. 
That is what matters practically : but what we cannot help 
wanting to know is How long is this contest to goon? Isit 
eternal? Is it really part of “‘ the fundamental structure of 
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reality?” If it is, we are committed to a dualism which is 
more “ ultimate ”’ even than God, and our idea of Him is not 
very different from the picture in Wells’s God the Invisible 
King—a God who is the source of what is good, the opponent 
of what is evil, the potent auxiliary of mankind, and little 
more. 

This is not the idea which runs through that collection of 
records of the profoundest spiritual experiences ever registered 
among men which we call the Bible. The assumption all 
through is that there was a time, or (if you prefer to put it in 
another way) that it is possible to conceive a state, in which 
everything was “‘ very good”: that this goodness has in 
some way become corrupted ; and that there will be a time, 
ora state, in which everything will be “‘ very good ” again. 
Nolight is thrown on the speculative problem of evil, but it is 
implied that it is possible to imagine a state in which there is 
no such problem. 

The persistency with which the question of evil is ignored, 
or relegated to the position of a side issue, by many philo- 
sophers is remarkable. It may account in part for the 
barrenness with which to an ordinary eye their systems seem 
so often to have been smitten and the insignificance of their 
contributions to the solution of practical difficulties in the 
moral and religious life. It is not a side issue. ‘‘ No argu- 
ment for Theism,’’ to use Rashdall’s words, “‘ is likely to have 
the smallest weight with those who have ever doubted it 
which does not touch upon this, the fundamental difficulty 
of Theism.”’ The philosopher sets out on the quest for a 
complete, well-rounded system such as will satisfy his intellect 
and his heart. He expects to find it enshrined in what ts and 
accessible to honest and determined investigation. He is so 
sure that it must be there that, when he fails to find it, he 
lays the blame not on the fact that the scheme of things, as 
we know it, is obviously in some respects out of joint, but on 
his ewn powers of interpretation, and he or someone else 
makes another attempt upon the same lines. Fundamentally 
heis right : his aspiration is a tribute to the truth that there 
must be some ultimate explanation of the universe which is 
both intelligible and satisfying. But living, as he does, 
under conditions which are imperfect, he cannot reach a 
formulation of a perfect system by ignoring the fact of 
imperfection. The tendency of most of the philosophical 
thought of Western Europe has been, and continues to be, 
not to give full weight to this disturbing fact, and conse- 
quently has made little appeal to ordinary persons, whose 
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perception of the imperfection of the world as it is is keep 
enough. The great systems of the East have swung to the 
other side and ended in pessimism, as the result of an intense 
concentration of thought upon the reality of evil. 

So the matter stands. Philosophy and Theology find that 
they have to do with an order which is not such as they 
expected ideally to find it. There is a sense of disappoint. 
ment, the intensity of which is proportionate to the strength 
and confidence of the expectation ; and it is inevitable that 
men should ask why things should be as they are and howit 
ever came about that confusion and disorder have been 
introduced into a universe of which an ineradicable instinct 
tells them that they cannot be a necessary and fundamental 
part. It may well be that human beings, involved as they 
are in the Time Process and subject to imperfection, are by 
that very fact incapacitated from finding an answer. They 
cannot stand outside the world and contemplate its relation 
to the eternal order. But it may be expected from any 
philosopher who aspires to deal with the subject that he 
should face the facts and not cry Peace where there is no 
peace. The world’s greatest literature is inspired by the 
keen realisation of the fact that there is a war, and the effect 
of Christianity, as has often been remarked, has been not to 
tone down or modify but to intensify the human sense of the 
presence and the power of evil. ‘‘ The whole creation groans 
and travails in pain together.” These are strong words. 
Are they merely an emotional exaggeration ? In the light of 
their remorseless sincerity some of the modern attempts to 
minimise or explain away the presence of evil look very pale 
and colourless. 

There is another Pauline declaration to the effect that 
creation is in a state of ‘‘ earnest expectation,”’ waiting for its 
redemption. There is no countenance here to the suggestion 
that evil may be a necessary condition of good. What St 
Paul is concerned about is to be rid of it altogether, out of 
himself and out of the whole of creation too. Whatever 
speculative difficulties the position may involve, it is vital to 
maintain : (1) that evil is really evil ; and (2) that ultimately 
it has no place in “ the fundamental structure of reality.” 
Sub specie eternitatis it is a mysterious episode. 


L. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


BaTHFOoRD. 

















THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


In the course of what Dr Sparrow Simpson has called its 
“laborious and sacrificial career,’’ the influence of the 
Oxford Movement has gradually spread, till there is now no 
corner of the Church of England which it has failed in some 
degree to affect. The question of its spiritual significance 
must therefore concern all Anglicans, perhaps all English- 
men ; and by this we mean, I suppose, the degree in which 
it has mediated eternal life and thereby helped or hindered 
the production of holiness. For that, after all, is the ultimate 
spiritual aim of religious revival. 

We are hardly likely to get much that is interesting or 
valuable from such an inquiry as this, unless we try at least 
to relate it to first principles. For what we are looking at 
is a phase in the vast history of religion—that is, God’s self- 
revelation to men’s souls by special ways and means, and 
man’s response—and the value and significance of any one 
episode in that history is not to be judged by the devotional 
value of certain revived practices, or even by the heroic 
achievements of certain saintly souls. Such facts point 
beyond themselves, and cannot be understood in isolation. 
To see the Oxford Movement, its hundred years of life and 
growth, in spiritual regard, we must give full value ‘to the 
fact that it began as a deliberate attempt to recover the 
historical and institutional elements of religion, restore our 
broken links with tradition, knit up the dropped stitches in 
our bit of the seamless robe. This would not have happened, 
had there not arisen, in certain spiritually sensitive minds, a 
deep sense of something lacking in the English Church life 
ofa century ago; something which the Evangelical Revival 
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at its zenith had brought back to many individuals, but not 
to the corporate life of the Church. At the origins of the 
movement we find not merely clever people or learned 
theologians, but hidden saints like Keble and Hurrel 
Froude; men with a firm hold on religious essentials, and 
sufficiently selfless to remain true to the church of thei 








baptism in circumstances of great difficulty and pain. 

The Evangelical Revival had revealed anew the depth 
and possibilities of personal religion. The Oxford Movement, 
initiated by souls in whom personal religion was a con- 
suming passion, began at the other end; by an actempt to 
bring back lapsed elements in the English Church, and r- 
establish its corporate status as a part of the Divine Society, 
Thus it provided, as the Evangelical Revival had failed to do, 
a spiritual home within which personal religion of many 
sorts and kinds, from the most profound to the most naive, 
could find shelter and food. The result of this is now seen, 
in developments of which the first Tractarians did not 
dream, and of which the possibilities are not exhausted yet, 
These developments followed gradually on the re-discovery 
of corporate and Catholic Christianity in its richness and 
power and of the Church as a living organism which exists 
to maintain and carry forward within history all the spiritual 
truths and spiritual practices which make men sensitive to 
God: to manifest Eternity, teach worship, and so to open 
and keep open paths between the unseen and the seen. 
The religious institution, the visible Divine Society, gathering 
up and preserving all the spiritual wisdom and spiritual 
culture of the past, is a conception now familiar to all of us, 
whether we approve it or not. But a century ago this great 
vision—and with it any realistic sense of continuity with 
the Universal Church—had almost faded out of Anglican 
Christianity ; and the first phase of the Oxford Movement 
was mainly concerned with its restoration. From that 
restoration all the other spiritual results have flowed. For 
a realistic belief in the Living Church was soon found to 
involve a new emphasis on the reality and importance of 
that sacramental life which had been from the first central 
to Catholic Christianity. And next, this re-discovery of the 
whole Christian tradition and practice in its integrity 
brought with it a new appreciation of the disciplined life, as 
the necessary preparation for any full and deep spiritual life. 
And as a result of this renewed understanding of interior 
ways, this deliberately sought austerity of life and spirit of 
self-dedication, there appeared once more within the Church 
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in England heroic souls of the genuine saintly type: a revival 
of the Religious Life of poverty, chastity and obedience, and 

t vocations to remind us what human nature can do and 
be, when self-given to the purposes of God. 

So here we have four major results of the Oxford Move- 
ment for which we can reasonably claim spiritual significance, 
since they are directly concerned with the development of 
man’s spiritual life. (1) The restoration of Catholic Tradi- 
tion, the sense of the Church ; (2) the revival of sacramental 
and liturgical worship ; (8) the disciplined life ; (4) sanctity. 
Ido not suggest that any of these great realities had ever 
died out of English religion. They had not. But they had 
certainly become, as regards the Church at large, very dim 
in the period before “‘ Tracts for the Times ”’ ; and were only 
held and practised by rare and special souls. 

We come then to the first spiritual gift which the Trac- 
tarians made to the Church; the recovery of the sense of 
the Church as an objective whole, and the baptised Christian 
as part of a living organism—the Body of Christ, with a social 
life that stretches back into history and out into Eternity, 
including us in one living communion with the saints. This 
conception, truly grasped, removes the emphasis of religion 
from the devotional experience of the individual to that of 
the Church. And by one of those paradoxes which abound 
in Christianity, this transfer of emphasis greatly deepens 
and enriches the experience of the individual soul, which 
loses its merely individual life to find another richer life. 
The Evangelical mind tends to present spiritual experience 
as a duet. For the Catholic mind it is, or should be, a 
symphony ; and now English Christians heard once more 
the great orchestration of the Communion of Saints. The 
bringing back of this social concept of Christian spirituality 
into the field of practical religion has profound effects. It 
is, for one thing, completely incompatible with an attenu- 
ated, comfortable, this-world Christianity. The standard of 
the Saints, in love, in suffering and in service, becomes the 
standard of the Church. ‘“ Brothers we are treading where 
the saints have trod . . . all one Body we.” 


"* © blest communion, fellowship Divine 
We feebly struggle—they in glory shine ! ” 


Through these and other hymns—all written by the Trac- 
tarians and their descendants, and used more and more by 
Christians of all types—this organic conception of our status 
has percolated to every branch of the Church ; compelling a 
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realisation that the spiritual life, like any other kind of life; 
needs a social environment, food, and atmosphere, and 
cannot with any hope of good health be pursued in isolation, 
The common idea of the mystic as a sort of holy cat-that. 
walks-by-himself is of course fundamentally untrue. The 
greatest of the mystics have always found the riches of 
Eternity in means of grace accessible to every soul. They 
have lived in close touch with their fellow Christians, haye 
widely influenced others, and received influence in their turn, 
For invisible religion, with its intense concentration op 
God, soon overstrains the poor human creature, unless it js 
balanced and supported by a humble acceptance of visible 
religion, and corporate religious life: nor indeed is such 
invisible religion an ideal for Christians, unless they practise 
it as members of the Mystical Body—that is, channels through 
which the Divine Charity flows out to the Church and other 
souls. This great lesson is still very far from being fully 
learnt by Anglicans. But they have to thank the Tractarians 
for the fact that it has got back into the syllabus. 

Again, the recovery of the sense of the Church has meant 
an ever-growing interest in our spiritual inheritance ; a re- 
discovery of the treasures of the past. If the splendours of 
heroic sanctity are once more venerated, and even a little 
more understood, and the spiritual wisdom of the saints 
again known and loved, we have to thank the Oxford Move- 
ment for preparing the ground ; by reminding us of all that 
it means to be members of a Catholic Church, and of the 
supernatural lives that have been led within it, and forcing 
us to recognise the immense spiritual wealth of that tradition 
which is the inheritance of every Christian soul. Strip the 
devotional bookshelf of all the works which this movement 
has, directly or indirectly, produced or given back to us, 
and current literature of their all-pervading influence, and 
we should be poor indeed. 

Next, it is notorious that the second phase of the Move- 
ment, the form in which it rallied from the crises of 1845 
and the following years, when it was struggling for survival 
under the heavy blows dealt by the persecutions of its crities 
and the apostasy of its friends—the ground too on which its 
chief battles were fought—was the development of sacra- 
mental and ceremonial worship ; all that was rather clumsily 
known as “ritualism.” Here it took more and more 4 
direction which the Tractarians themselves had never con- 
templated ; indeed, the more conservative men of the second 
generation strongly disapproved of many of the later develop- 
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ments. Yet this was the direction in which the new life now 
tended to expand. From the point of view of the interests 
of the spiritual life, what are we to think about that ? 
Consider first, that any developed corporate religion of 
the Church type must find some outward expression by means 
of ritual and ceremony, and thus satisfy a deep instinct of 
man; and that the more solemn and objective its character, 
the more it conveys the “‘ beauty of the mysterious,” the 
more such outward expression will awaken and support his 
religious sense. Ritual as an aim in itself must always be 
absurd ; and we cannot say that the Movement was or is 
without examples of this extravagance. But ritual as the 
outward sign of inward action is natural to human creatures. 
It releases religious energy ; and both expresses and stimu- 
lates our transcendental and corporate feeling. Even the 
Freemasons witness to the value of a common ceremonial 
and when we come to the things of the Spirit, the corporate 
use of a solemn ritual, taking up into one great tide of 
worship the devotion of the individual believers, balances the 
obvious danger of formalism by two immense advantages. 
(1) Its emphasis is social and objective. It represents the 
ordered and all-inclusive action of the whole Church, visible 
and invisible ; adoring and supplicating God, for Himself 
alone. It is, as St Benedict called it, the Opus Dei ; done, 
not because it does us good, not because we want something, 
but because it is meet, right and our bounden duty to make, 
as a group, this small response to the Divine Charity. Thus 
liturgic worship is the great school of theocentric religion, 
and should be a complete cure for devotional pettiness. 
(2) Next in importance is the fact that ceremonial worship 
gives religious value and opportunity to the whole of man’s 
mixed nature, body, mind and spirit. It meets him where he 
is, and takes him as he is—a creature of sense and soul. It 
uses rhythm and gesture, contact, sight and speech, not 
only the bit of us which we like to call spiritual, in the 
approach to God. Whilst we are in this life we can never, 
of course, get rid of the close partnership of body and spirit ; 
and in the doctrine of the Incarnation Christians find this 
partnership blessed and endorsed by God. In our strange, 
rich, human experience nature and supernature are distinct, 
but not divided. God the invisible and ineffable shows 
Himself and speaks to us in natural ways, and by the con- 
secrated use of homely things. Thus we set up a dangerous 
dualism if we try to put sense and spirit in opposite camps ; 
and this fact must control our religious practice. As spirit 
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must enter into the life of the body, so the body mug 
play its part in the spirit’s life. This principle, now made 
familiar to us by Von Hiigel and other religious philosophers, 
may not in that form have been clear to the Anglican revivers 
of ritual. But it explains the fruitfulness of their work, and 
the fact that in spite of much that was extreme and provorg. 
tive, its influence in a modified form has penetrated al] 
branches of the Church; so that few would now feel at home 
at an average service of the pre-Tractarian type. 

More and more we are realising that Christianity in its 
richness, its complete penetration of life, cannot find adequate 
expression on invisible levels alone. And being what we are, 
it is just this appeal to the whole of us, this sacramental 
mingling of sense and spirit—turning the whole man God- 
ward, and emphasising the deep mystery of our life—which 
as a matter of fact gives the spirit its best chance, and 
provides that environment in which the life of prayer can 
flourish best. Believers in an incarnational religion ought 
not to find this strange : but a hundred years ago it was an 
idea which had become entirely foreign to English Christi- 
anity. We begin then to see the significance of that intense 
ceremonial phase through which the Oxford Movement 
passed, and which still appears to many people its outstanding 
and to some its most objectionable characteristic. Though 
it was a phase the pioneers had not conceived of, and with 
which their sympathy would not have been great, without 
it the Oxford Movement would never have moved far 
from University precincts, lost its high-brow character, or 
developed all its devotional possibilities. 

That concern with ritual has still a real importance in 
promoting the interests of holiness—the unique goal of all 
Christian life, whether Catholic or Evangelical—and has been 
a main channel through which the sense of the supernatural 
has re-entered Anglican life. It was not easy for the average 
Christian to find and feel the “ beauty of the mysterious ” in 
the average Church service of 100 years ago. We easily 
forget what battles were fought and what sufferings under- 
gone by thase who insisted on a standard of public worship 
and of reverence now taken for granted everywhere. The 
mere opening of a Church for service on a weekday—even 4 
major saint’s day—preaching in a surplice, reciting the 
prayer for the Church Militant, using flowers, or such ordinary 
pieces of church furniture as the credence table or the lec- 
tern : these were all occasions for persecution in the stormy 
forties and later still. As to reverence for the Sacraments, 
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one incident is enough to show the depths to which this had 
fallen in the early years of the century. Charles Simeon, as 
a Cambridge undergraduate, attended the Easter Eucharist 
in King’s College Chapel. At the end of the service, the 
celebrant gave to him and his fellow students some of the 
Consecrated Elements which remained over. Simeon knelt 
to receive them, and covered his face with his hands. He 
looked up to find the clergyman laughing at this strange 
display of enthusiasm. If such an incident as this has now 
become impossible in any part of the Anglican Church, the 
gedit for the change must go to the Oxford Movement, 
which—largely by its emphasis on ceremonial order—has 
made religious realism and the reverence that goes with it 
the standard of behaviour and not the special possession of 
fervent souls. And that which we receive through our 
religious practices will be proportioned to the reverence that 
we bring to them. 

This does not mean that in the central place which they 
gave to Eucharistic devotion the Tractarians were inventing 
or importing some new thing. Here they had with them 
many of the saints of the Evangelical Revival. John Wesley’s 
sacramental fervour is well known, and frequent com- 
munion was a rule with the first Methodists: and the same 
devotional temper is found in more surprising places. 


“In the forenoon,” says the great Presbyterian, 
David Brainerd, in one place, “‘ while I was looking on 
the sacramental elements . . . my soul was filled with 
light and love so that I was almost in an ecstasy.” 


Charles Simeon and Henry Martyn can be quoted in the 
same sense. But these individual enlightenments had little 
effect on the common Church life. By the Oxford Move- 
ment this devotion, at once so transcendental and so intimate, 
was brought out, developed, articulated anew to history and 
to doctrine ; and once more made accessible to the blessed 
company of faithful people. The fervour, the deepened 
experience of prayer, the disciplined life and heroic charity 
which were among the most obvious spiritual fruits of the 
Movement ; all these are closely related to the fact that 
frequent access to the Sacraments became more and more a 
part of the normal routine of the religious life, developing 
and feeding its sacrificial aspect. This was of course not an 
imitation of Rome, but a return to New Testament standards 
and practice, which had died out for many centuries in 
the Kastern and Western Church. The Tractarians were 
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the pioneers of frequent Communion in modern Christendom; 
and it is interesting to note that the Roman Catholic Church 
is now treading the path which they, at the cost of much 
misunderstanding and in the teeth of actual persecutio 
were the first to clear. It is on record that in St Pauls 
Cathedral on Easter Day, 1800, there were six communicants, 
Compare this with the life of the twentieth century cathedral; 
with its daily celebrations, its rich sense of history, articu. 
lated to all the interests, activities and needs of the modem 
world. All this has grown, and is growing, very slowly ; but 
it springs from that seed which was planted, at the cost of 
great suffering 100 years ago. Whenever we find churches 
kept open for prayer and meditation, reminding us that the 
House of God is also the home of Man, and we discover on 
entering that welcoming atmosphere peculiar to a place of 
prayer—whenever the service is of such a character that 
it overcomes our sluggishness and incapacity and lifts us 
towards: God—we might remember that it is to the Oxford 
Movement and those who suffered for it that we owe these 
and many other familiar things. 

We may allow then that the Oxford Movement has meant 
for English religion the restoration of two great essentials of 
spiritual life. It.has given a renewed contact with history 
and tradition, bringing new access to the vast common 
treasury of the Church, and a new appreciation of all we have 
to learn from those who have gone before. It has revived 
that rich liturgic and sacramental worship in which, as in 
some living work of art, the Church’s supernatural life of 
adoration and sacrifice is expressed. All this has meant— 
or rather is meaning—a gradual recognition of the profound 
truth that God works through history, and by the penetra- 
tion of Spirit into sense ; and that a great religious tradition, 
gathering the insights and experiences of countless souls, 
and giving them expression, is one of the chief instruments 
through which He feeds and moulds the spirit of man. 

But the final test of a religious movement is not to be 
sought in the realms of doctrine and practice, but in the souls 
that it forms. The promotion of holiness—this alone can 
guarantee any institution’s spiritual worth. For Christianity 
is a supernatural life lived in the midst of time. And the 
question is, do we find this life being produced among us 
more richly and more generally, and are the Alpine heights of 
prayer and self-sacrifice more frequently attained, as the 
result of the Oxford Movement ? It is difficult to approach 
this question without bias: but I think we must answer it 
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in the affirmative. Certainly the Christian spiritual life in 
its full beauty has never died out. No branch of the Church 
has ever been without its hidden saints. The Evangelical 
Revival produced great souls of the temper of Charles Simeon 
and Henry Martyn, heroic missionaries, devoted servants of 
the poor. Yet we are aware as we read their lives of how 
many of these struggled for existence in isolation; quite 
ignorant of those spiritual ancestors with whom they had so 
much in common, and obtaining from the Church of their day 
the minimum of shelter, support and food. Baron von Hiigel 
has said, in a well-known passage, that ‘* Souls who live an 
heroic spiritual life within the great religious traditions and 
institutions, attain to a rare volume and vividness of religious 
insight, conviction and reality ’’—far more seldom achieved 
by the religious individualist. The history of the English 
Church during the last century, and specially the section 
most influenced by the Oxford Movement, illustrates this 
saying in a striking way. In the greatest of the many 
dedicated lives it has produced, we seem to recognise the 
authentic note of a sanctity that emerges within a society, 
a Church, conforms to the family pattern, is supported and 
fed by the supernatural life indwelling that Church ; and so 
reaches a solid maturity of holiness which is beyond the span 
of religious individualism, however intense. We surely feel 
this quality, for instance, in Father Richard Benson, the 
founder of Cowley ; in Father Wainright of Dockland, whose 
fifty years devoted service of the poor was the result of an 
early reading of the lives of St Vincent de Paul and the 
Curé d’Ars ; and in some of those heroic women who brought 
back the life of the religious orders to the English Church. 
This gradual revival of the religious orders is a spiritual 
phenomenon to which we hardly attach all the importance it 
deserves. Yet surely it is a great matter, that the life of 
absolute consecration, - literal obedience to the demand to 
“Leave all,’ should have come back into the Church of 
England ; to reprove and to stiffen our easy-going religiosity, 
by its vivid witness to the unlimited claim of God on the 
souls that He calls, the power and attraction of the other- 
worldly life. It has meant for all brought into contact with 
ita new recognition of what it can mean to be in body, soul 
and spirit a reasonable and living sacrifice ; and shown what 
human nature can become, when it gives itself without limit, 
whether in the life of service or the life of prayer. The 
presence within the Church of these dedicated lives, and the 
production of that holiness, that poetry of goodness which 
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is the fruit of dedication—this is surely a marvellous witneg 
to the reality and attraction of God. 

It is often assumed that “‘ God can bring forth His saints 
anywhere”; or in other words, that the emergence of 
spiritual genius has very little to do with institutional 
religion. But history and psychology seem to oppose this 
view. The great saints have mostly arisen within the 
religious system they were destined to purify or adorn, and 
their debts to the deepest and most stable elements in that 
system—especially its tradition of prayer and self-discipline— 
have been great. Saints, if they are to develop their fullest 
capacity, need much education. The appearance among ws 
of heroic souls, the widespread desire for a revival of the life 
of prayer,—all this is closely connected with that restoration 
of the Christian ascetic ideal which we owe to the Tractarians, 
For this re-discovery of the tradition of Christian austerity, 
the unmitigated moral claim of the full Catholic outlook, 
has alone made possible the development of those men and 
women of prayer who are themselves actual channels of the 
Spirit and means of grace. It was not for nothing that his 
fellow-workers in East London were accustomed to call 
Father Wainright the Eighth Sacrament ; for wherever he 
went, he seemed to bring the power of God. The interior 
life as a practical fact, and the discipline of thought and 
action which goes with it—all this re-entered English Church 
life with the Tractarians. It had, and is having, its effect 
in the formation of souls which without this spiritual culture 
would hardly have developed their full capacity ; whether 
for contemplation or for service. The modern world, know- 
ing the worth and necessity of specialists in science and the 
arts, should value these spiritual specialists more than it is at 
present inclined to do. 

Baron von Hiigel was fond of saying, that in the true 
order of religious development the Church comes first and 
the mystics afterwards. When Peter and John—types of 
the institutional and the mystical elements of Christianity— 
ran together to the Holy Sepulchre, John the seer reached 
the mystery first, but it was Peew, the Church who went in 
first. So the intuition of the spiritual realist may arrive 
first; but his fullest lights and convictions come to him 
when he follows where the Church first trod. Then he exer- 
cises his true function within the Mystical Body : which 1s 
not to have strange and individual adventures, to dart off 
as it were into the Eternal, but rather to enter into and 
explore ever more fully the wonder and significance of the 
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3 Witness § revealed. Something of this sort seems to have ng tego 
__- Ff oprather to be still happening—in connection with that great 
is saints English Revival of Church religion which began 100 years 
sence of ago. And perhaps neither its friends nor its critics will 
tutional § oome to an understanding of its true quality and meaning 
ose this § yptil they have considered it from this point of view. Great 
hin the § movements within history unfold their deep implications 
rn, and § stage by stage. Although appearances may sometimes 
In that § deceive us, there is as a matter of fact nothing hurried and 
ipline~ F cataclysmic about them. They partake of the great divine 
r fullest thythm which we discover within all life. First the blade, 
nong us § then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. This was true of 
' the life § the Primitive Church ; so closely dependent on the Spirit, 
toration § yet exhibiting characters which we should scarcely regard 
‘tarians, as the peculiar marks of a spiritual Church. For the first 
isterity, § great impulse led, stage by stage, to the prompt formation 
utlook, § of a theology and an institution, and to the development of 
nen and § aritual practice : and it was within the home thus provided, 
S of the § and in dependence upon that rich tradition which it hands on, 
that his § that the spiritual life flowered in the love and holiness of the 
to call | Saints. So too the Middle Ages consolidated, even over- 
ever he § consolidated the institution, and gave through St Thomas an 
interior f absolute precision to the theology ; and from within a Church 
ht and § thus intensely organised, utterly Petrine, again the mystical 
Church f life in its freedom and beauty, the pure heroic passion for 
8 effect | God, the energy of sacrifice, broke out with power. The 
culture f fourteenth century mystics were truly the children, even 
vhether § though sometimes the unruly children, of the medizval 
, know: § Church. Again, the Reformation—even though we are now 
and the f karning to appreciate the genuinely religious character of 
it is at § Luther’s genius—was first of all concerned with the over- 
haul of theology and institutional practice. And perhaps 
1e true § because in all this there was so much that was crude and 
‘st and § controversial, because the Church-type with its warm inclu- 
pes of F siveness was departed from and the sect-type with its 
inity— § dangerous individualism took its place—above all, because 
eached | asceticism was ruthlessly flung away—we miss here the 
vent in } depth and reality, the self-abandoned beauty, of the spiritual 
arrive § life as seen in the Catholic saints. Only in the seventeenth 
O him century does it begin to reappear; struggling for existence 
e exer’ | in religious surroundings which are rather suggestive of the 
hich is } old family mansion that has broken up into a series of not 
art off very convenient flats. In the Latin countries the Counter- 
‘0 and } Reformation followed much the same path—St Peter put 
of the } his house in order, and the spirit of St John emerged again. 
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First the Council of Trent and the Jesuits, then the revjy,| 
of the religious orders and marvellous outburst of spiritual 
life ; the missionary saints and the mystical saints—Frangis 
Xavier and Marie Martin, Teresa and John of the Cross, 
Frangois de Sales and Madame Acarie. Certainly diagrams 
of this kind must not be pressed too far. The free action of 
God on souls is manifest at every point in history, and takes 
little account of our neat ideas. But on the whole and ing 
general sense we find that the revival of corporate and 
traditional Christianity in its fulness provides the environ- 
ment within which the spiritual life develops best. 

In the remarkable growth of Church religion which sprang 
from the Oxford Movement, and has produced and is still 
producing developments and results of which the Trac. 
tarians themselves never dreamed, we surely detect the same 
order of growth. First the intense concentration on history 
and tradition: the recovery of the Catholic idea, and of 
neglected parts of our great inheritance. Then the institu 
tional development, the concentration on ritual and cere- 
mony, sometimes carried to absurd lengths. Then the 
greatly needed intellectual reconstruction which began with 
Lux Mundi, and now has to its credit the work of a brilliant 
group of theological scholars. And, emerging among all 
this very quietly, steadily gathering way, supernatural life 
of prayer, sacrifice, love ; feeding on these other various 
factors, incarnating itself in many different types both 
active and contemplative, and many different careers. And 
let the philanthropic Christian, always a little bit tempted to 
put the Second Commandment before the First, take note of 
the fact that only the philanthropic work which is done 
directly or overtly for God glows with the selfless passion 
that gives power. A theocentric religion is the best starting 
point for that social reform which all now have at heart: 
and a sacramental religion gives it both philosophic sanction 
and spiritual support. The rich amalgam of humanity and 
spirituality—the love of man which is born of the Love of 
God, and therefore shares in the energy of the Divine Charity 
—this is the Christian hope of the future. It seems therefore 
that the elements which the Oxford Movement brought back 
into English Christianity are those best calculated to feed 


and steady that flame. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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IN THE SPHERE OF THE HOLY. 


RUDOLF OTTO, 
Professor of Theology, University of Marburg. 


Iris necessary to distinguish two distinct ways of approach- 
ing the whole question of religion, which are often confused. 
These are on the one hand the purely phenomenalist view, 
inwhich religion is treated as a ““ phenomenon,” and as such 
is examined, as it were, from without, and is dealt with 
under categories which are themselves not religious. This 
we will call the phenomenalist method. On the other, is 
the method of approach from within, that is, from the 
standpoint of religion itself, which is practised by the 
religious thinker, who uses categories that have arisen from 
the nature of religion. This we will call the theological. 
Asimilar distinction of viewpoints can be made in the sphere 
of ethics and higher sesthetics. 

In all three spheres even the student who makes his 
“examination from without ” has to admit a faculty of the 
human reason to evaluate. He may interpret such a faculty 
asa species of imagination. In so doing he is forced to admit 
that human reason is. here creative and brings forth ideas 
which are not simply re-arrangements of data arrived at 
through sense-perception, but are products of reason as a 
creator of ‘‘ ideas a priori.” 

Consider the ideas of ethical value. Not through any 
arrangement or re-arrangement of non-ethical experiences 
can the idea of moral obligation, guilt, or responsibility be 
arrived at, but the human spirit creates such new ideas, 
or whatever we like to call them. Viewed “ from without ” 
these may be considered as the products of a peculiar 
x imagination of value”’; imagination, however, is here 
without doubt creating. The same applies in the sphere of 
esthetics with regard to the ideas of the beautiful and the 
413 
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sublime. Even a purely phenomenalist or psychologics| 
analysis cannot fail to recognise that the disinterested 
pleasure realised in these experiences is something entirely 
different from mere desire for the pleasant or the serviceable, 
This same test can be applied to the special categories of 
value in the sphere of the numinous, beginning with elemen. 
tary ideas of “‘ the awful” and proceeding to those of the 
sacred and the sacrosanct, and to the corresponding religious 
negatives, sin, blasphemy, sacrilege. (At the same time it is 
evident even by the method of phenomenology, that these 
evaluations are different from esthetic judgments of value, 
and that numinous evaluations are different again from 
merely ethical ones.) 

To the phenomenalist the fact of an ethical evaluation 
can appear only as a kind of “ imagination.” The situation 
is entirely changed when we have not the phenomenalist 
but the living and thinking moralist in him making judg- 
ments upon his own moral ideas. He knows that when he 
feels himself guilty he is not imagining but is experiencing 
an actuality. He knows that evil and good, guilt and 
responsibility really exist. He recognises this by means of 
his practical reason, but reason here is no longer a faculty 
of “ creative imagination ” ; it is a faculty of valid percep- 
tion, a recognition of something objective. He is not 
inventing but discovering. He does not create, but he 
recognises something which to his own reason is entirely 
a priort; he does not form ideas of good and evil by himself. 
but good and evil flash upon him, and that which viewed 
*“* from without ” appears as “‘ creative production ”’ is seen 
to be what it truly is—a faculty of cognition of certain 
realities which could never be created by human imagination. 
He has a real knowledge. And he not only knows, but he 
knows that he knows. The same is true of the man who 
experiences the value of beauty. He knows that he does not 
project something into the object of his admiration by 
imagination, but that he perceives within it this peculiar 
value. 

Incomparably stronger and more certain is this conviction 
of “‘ knowledge ”’ when a man realises himself to be a sinner. 
Let us reflect quietly in sincere self-recollection, how imme- 
diate and certain is the “‘ knowledge” of the religious 
conscience in its reproof, how entirely opposed to all that 
we realise in ourselves as mere products of imagination, 
how little the idea of ‘‘ sin ”—the negative, numinous value 
—is “creatively produced” by us or by anyone, how 
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completely it is found, discovered, and recognised in its 
objective validity. 

Elsewhere I have begun the examination of “ onto- 
logical ” implications of our judgments of value. Axiological 
judgments are not themselves ontological, but they imply 
such judgments. In so far as I know that I am “ guilty ” 
[know at the same time implicitly something regarding my 
own ontological being. For instance, knowing myself as 
guilty, I know myself implicitly as a “free being.” This 
isan ontological, not an axiological fact. At the same time 
a free being is different from, and superior to, the merely 
“natural.” So my knowledge of guilt and of responsibility 
for my own guilt, implies a knowledge of an order of existence 
different from, and above the mere “ order of nature.” 

A searching analysis of our higher esthetic judgments 
would perhaps reveal that something similar (if in a different 
way) has its place here also, namely, that when we recognise 
an object as beautiful we at once perceive it also in an 
ontological aspect as different from other objects. 

But much more decisively than in moral or esthetic 
judgments is this true of numinous feelings of value. That 
which is recognised as the Holy is not of this world, and, as 
darity of vision grows, its nature is seen in contrast to all 
mundane things. Even man, so far as he can perceive the 
essential nature of the Holy and its demands and can obey 
or turn away from them and become a “ sinner,” moves and 
lives in a sphere of existence entirely different from the merely 
“natural,’’ and at the same time different also from the 
sphere of moral freedom. 

We said above that the nature of a person capable of 
free moral responsibility is ‘‘ other” than that of a mere 
sensual being. Yet he belongs still to “this world.” It 
is only the sphere of the Holy which is to be described as the 
“Wholly Other,’ both as regards the sensual world and 
the world of merely morally capable, free personalities. 
Further, the sphere of free moral natures belongs still to the 
ratio: moral values have rational clarity and insight, and 
the ontological implications of moral judgments of value can 
be clearly followed through the rational conception of “ free 
being.” But the sphere of Holiness is utterly non-rational : 
It is supra-rational. No rational, axiological conception 
embraces the value of the sacrosanct, and no ontological, 
tational conception penetrates the mystery of holy existence. 

We asserted that to the man capable of moral judgment, 
all talk of “‘ creative imagination” becomes meaningless. 
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He does not create, but he finds; something “ is given,” 
which neither he nor anyone else has produced. Now we can 
say, the fact that there is good and evil, duty, transgression, 
and guilt “reveals ”’ itself to his conscience, and reveals itself 
astrue. Yet thisis merely to speak figuratively. ‘“‘ Revea]” 
here means finding and discovering what is in the sphere of 
my ratio. Revelation in the strict sense belongs to holiness 
and to holy Being only. Here I do not find but I have been 
found, I do not seek but I have been sought after, I do not 
discover, but I become enlightened. Here I stand farthest 
removed from all ‘‘ phenomenology.” 


RUDOLF OTTO. 
MARBURG. 

















PERE LABERTHONNIERE. 
M. D. PETRE. 


Ir was in the last years of the last century that a little group 
of philosophical thinkers arose, men of definite religious 
belief, but men also for whom no belief is a final and fixed 
ssession. These men were, for the chief part, members of 
the Catholic Church, and they believed that in Catholicism 
was to be found the key to spiritual life in its fullest sense. 

Now the group to which we refer can certainly be classed 
as Modernists in so far as they, on their side, were indicated 
in the celebrated Encyclical Pascendi, and in so far as they, 
like others, were forced to accept a policy of silence and 
withdrawal, or to court more direct condemnation and the 
loss of acknowledged membership of the Church to which 
they were irrevocably devoted by faith and by love, But in 
so far as Modernism became a militant force and, even 
within the Church, reared itself in protest against a certain 
ecclesiastical policy and its consequent measures, these 
particular sufferers from the rigorous action of Church 
authority in the years from 1908 and onwards cannot be 
termed Modernists. In point of fact, their whole temper of 
mind removed them from the area in which men like Loisy, 
von Hiigel, Tyrrell, and others, fought for their conception 
of Catholic Truth. Not that they would have had any right 
to dissociate themselves from the aims and sufferings of these 
latter ; nor that the one of whom I write would have wished 
todo so. Their concern with Modernism was, indeed, quite 
as fundamental, perhaps even more so, but was much less 
direct than that of these others. 

They were less concerned with the attitude of the Catholic 
Church to science and history and social progress than with 
the attitude of the modern mind itself to religious truth, and 
with the value of Catholicism itself as a response to the 
teligious needs of mankind. Their philosophy was, by its 
Vou, XXXI. No. 8. 417 14 
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essential character, removed, to some extent, from the areng 
of scientific and historic dispute, because their precise ain 
was the elimination of an intellectualistic conception of faith, 
This was true to the point of making them, even, undu} 
unsympathetic with the more direct struggles of other, 
Their interest was rather in faith as a life than in faith as 
light ; and they could exercise a certain detachment from 
mental problems in virtue of their belief in religion 4s 
primarily a vital necessity of both mind and heart ; a vital 
response to the profoundest needs of the soul. 

Pére L. Laberthonniére was born in 1860, at Chazelet, in 
Le Berry. His ecclesiastical studies were made in the 
Seminary of Bourges, and he was ordained priest on June 29, 
1886, in which year he entered the Congregation of the 
Oratory. He became professor in the College of Juilly in 
1887, until 1897, he then became first, superior of the Ecole 
Massillon, and then of the College of Juilly. In 1903 he came 
to Paris, and devoted himself henceforth to philosophy—he 
directed the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne until 1918, 
when this review was placed on the Index and he himself was 
prohibited, by the Holy See, all further publications. He 
lived henceforth a very retired life, but exercised an intimate 
influence over many, who frequented his private conferences, 
And his pen was busy, as time, we trust, will show. He was, 
I think, one of those writers and thinkers whose influence has 
been profound, but not widespread, and who has been 
intimately known in many parts of the world, but not 
generally known in any. I have drawn the following obser- 
vations from two of his chief works, Essais de philosophies 
religieuse and Le Réalisme Chrétien et  Idéalisme Grec. 

The philosophy of M. Maurice Blondel, as set forth above 
all in his great work, l’ Action, exercised, of course, an influence 
on Pére Laberthonniére ; but the chief inspirer of his religious 
thought was Pascal—and, to go back to more remote sources, 
St Augustine and St Paul. 

With Pascal, the one great preoccupation of his mind and 
thought was that of the meaning of human life, and the 
destiny of mankind. But that problem was for him, 
inseparable from that of the meaning and destiny of each 
individual soul. 

‘“* Am I my brother’s keeper ? ”’ asked one, in a sentence 
which has expressed for all time the sentiments of those for 
whom the fortune of others has neither meaning nor import 
ance. “ Am I my soul’s keeper ? ” is the protest of those for 
whom the ultimate meaning and the end of life have no 
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interest ; who ask not why nor whence, nor whereto life rises 
and flows; who repudiate all sense of personal, moral 
responsibility, in the matter of their existence ; who want 
to know no more than that they are alive and have to get the 
best they can of all that lies around them. 

And there are those for whom the question is purely social 
and not individual ; there is the Communistic conception of 
human life, according to which the meaning of the individual 
is the meaning of the community to which he belongs— 
belongs soul and body—a part and not a whole—not a 
microcosm in the macrocosm, a complete life with its centre 
in all other lives, but a fragment of the rest, attachable and 
detachable, useful but not essential, with no independent 
value or destiny. 

And where there is no problem of the individual soul and 
its relation to eternity, neither is there a problem as to the 
eternal destiny of mankind. It is a question which no 
collectivity will ask itself, just because it is a collectivity ; 
for as the individual is bidden to find his sole end in the 
community, so the community is to find its end in the mass 
of individuals which compose it—we have here a circular 
movement, round and round, not forwards to an ulterior 
consummation. And there is one more category of the 
indifferent in regard to this question—the category of those 
who believe in its supreme importance, but have answered 
it as it were by proxy—they have accepted an established 
reply on the authority of others, and are troubled by no sense 
of personal responsibility in the matter. 

To none of these would the works of Laberthonniére make 
an appeal. 

For him the destiny of mankind and the destiny of each 
man are inextricably interwoven ; humanity has no mean- 
ing unless each human soul have its own meaning; and yet 
neither is the fate of any soul independent of that of the 
whole race. No one can shut himself safely within the walls 
of his own soul, and cherish his own faith amidst the darkness 
of the outer world; he cannot even, as a Catholic, shut 
himself within the walls of the Church, and live there in calm 
and quiet while others are in darkness outside. 

No! So long as there is darkness, whether in one’s own 
soul or in others—and, indeed, the darkness of the one is 
inevitably, to a greater or less extent, the darkness of the other— 
no one has a right to be at rest. 

Hence the problem of his Essais, which set forth, he says, 
“rather a preoccupation and an attitude than a statement 
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of doctrine,” is the eternal one of our human destiny at g 
moment when it seems as though mankind were likely to sij 
finally away from all religious tradition, while Christianity hag 
become powerless to shelter those who dare to think. 

“To shelter those who dare to think ’—in these few 
words Pére Laberthonniére expresses the impulse which 
drove him to his work of apologetic, and the very character 
of that work. 

By the sacrament of Confirmation we were taught, as 
children, that we became adult soldiers of Christ—but how 
many take up the task, and assume an active réle in the 
great warfare ? The most part of us remain children, and 
are, perhaps, encouraged to do so. 

For Laberthonniére, on the contrary, Christian life was 
an adult, not a child life ; to fulfil itself it must be a life of 
action, and acquisition, and continued conquest and increase, 

The words above quoted were not an expression of mere 


antagonism to modern thought—he believed that the rebel-. 


lion against Christianity was occasioned, in part, by a false 
conception of Christian truth for which Christians or Christian 
teaching were largely responsible. 

The fundamental idea which, through all divergences, is ever 
more and more energetically proclaimed by modern philosophy, 
is that no truth can be imposed on the mind, because such truth 
would narrow rather than expand the mind that received it, it 
would enslave and not liberate, it would kill and not vivify. 

Why, at long last, do we believe, and why have mankind 
ever believed, except—in order by living their belief to live more 

ully.2 

If then, Laberthonniére regards religion as, in a certain 
sense, the whole of life, it is not because no other interest 
exists for him, but because the problem of religious truth is, 
for him, the problem of life itself ; life here and life hereafter; 
life under its material as well as its spiritual aspect. He was 
no fanatic, but I think he would have understood the religious 
enthusiast, who almost borders on fanaticism. He would 
have sympathised with the cry of the pilgrim, as he rushed 
forth calling on Life—eternal life. He was no Jansenist, in 
the sense of Jansenist rigour, but he paid them the tribute 
of having made the great Pascal realise that his religion 
demanded the service of his whole mind, and contained the 
unum necessarium. 

The intention of Port Royal was: to make of religion the 


1 Essais, ete., xiv. 
2 Idem., xxvii. 
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whole of life, and to do this was not, as some have said, to deny 
life under a religious pretext, but, on the contrary, to turn all life 
into such a religious act as should give life a meaning, a direction 
and a value. 

And this can only be done when religion is a vital response 
toa vital need—when it comes, not as something foreign and 
external to which the mind must adapt itself as best it can, 
and which the will must put into practice whether gladly or 
reluctantly ; as something to be endured and accepted ; but 
as something for which the soul has sought, for which it has 
waited, in which it seeks its own proper fulfilment. 

Laberthonniére is intensely human—no Communist is 
more so. If he is the sworn foe of what he terms “ intel- 
lectualism,”’ it is because it is for him a presentation of truth 
as something strange and foreign; as something imposed, 
and, consequently, tyrannical. 

We must remember, in dealing with this subject, that the 
theme is religious, and not scientific, truth ; but religious 
truth in its wide and proper sense, as the truth in regard to 
human destiny, the meaning, the source, and, above all, the 
end of life. 

And he maintains that we cannot find the answer to this 
question of life, save in life itself. That answer can never be 
given in a logical form, nor with mathematical clearness ; it 
isa response to a vital and not a mental question ; and unless 
we had in us the need of an answer the question would never 
be asked. 

Religious truth is, indeed mysterious—but it is not black 
or blinding. It is no abyss of darkness on the borders of which 
we dwell in terror ; it is as the starlit ocean which washes our 
shore, and invites us to embark on its bosom. And if it be 
through life that we find the meaning of religious truth, it is also 
through religious truth that we find the meaning of life. And if 
our wnderstanding of the meaning of life be unfinished, that is 
because life itself is unfinished. 

Humanity has laboured at this problem since its origin. 
This is the great search that has raised man above himself 
throughout his trials and struggles, through his weakness as well 
as his nobility. But if truth only came from outside, and not 
from within, there would be neither progress nor movement. To 
beget and foster life truth must come from life ; to vivify man- 
kind it must share the risks of mankind.? 

We are far indeed from the notion of a scheme of religious 


1 See Discours a Port Royal des Champs. Bulletin, May, 1928. 
* Essais, etc., p. Xxix. 
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truth which is framed and established in a kind of intellecty 
independence and apartness. We can understand the metho, 
of counsel and direction which Pére Laberthonniére w 
have employed with souls that sought his aid. (And they 
were many such—some sent to him by those who disapproved 
of his teaching, but found their own quite inadequate for th 
cure of certain, very prevalent, forms of scepticism.) Fy 
would not have begun by demonstrating the truth of Chris. 
tianity, but by indicating to them their own need of it, 4s 
Pascal taught in all that he said, there is a beginning of faith 
in that unbelief which is conscious of itself ; there is a germ 
of the answer in the question ; there is a promise of light jn 
the sense of darkness ; there is a hint of a coming revelation 
in the confession of ignorance. 

Where there is no recognised desire to find an answer to 
the problem of life, even the most perfect system of spiritual 
truth is inadequate to impose it ; but with good will everyone 
in the world can find the meaning of life.1 

This is the doctrine of immanence, and it was, u- 
doubtedly, referred to and stigmatised as ‘‘ vital immanence” 
in the Encyclical Pascendi, and was thus classed among the 
errors of Modernism, against which that proclamation was 
directed. 

Laberthonniére, had he been invited to defend himself 
on this charge, would have explained that, so far from 
advocating a doctrine of self-sufficingness, he could only find 
an answer to the problem of individual destiny in the 
meaning of all human destiny ; and of human destiny itself 
in the meaning of universal Being and of God as its source 
and end. The soul of each one of us is indeed a centre to 
itself and all the rest, but not as though itself were the only 
reality, and the rest just objects of knowledge. 

The world is a system of beings of which each one is, in its 
own manner, the centre, though all are one with one another. 

We cannot know others save in so far as we also admit 
them as part of our lives—love is essential to knowledge ; we 
cannot know God save in so far as we likewise regard Him as 
our End, and cleave to Him in will as well as mind. We do 
not just know Him and then will Him; we know Him 
because we will Him, and will Him because we know Him. 

The most convincing presentation of religious truth 1s 
inadequate unless we not only accept it, but also appro 
priate it. 

1 Essais, p. 8. 
2 Essais, p. 96. 
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Truth does not come into us ready made. Not that we our- 
selues make it, for we cannot repeat too often with St Paul 
“What have we that we have not received?” Nevertheless 

h it is not we who make it, it makes itself within us ; ut 
ows and lives within us—within us alas, it can also die... . 
But if truth makes itself within us, although not by us, it makes 
itself nevertheless with our co-operation. We said just now with 
St Paul “* What have we that we did not receive?” We can 
also say “*‘ What have we that we have not acquired?” For 
truth gives but does not impose itself —it neither binds nor forces 
ug. 
Hence, he goes on to say, it is vain to offer proofs of God 
to one for whom the notion has no interest—truth and love 
are deeply connected, and, in fact, the only sound dogmatism 
isa moral dogmatism.? 

Curiously enough this doctrine of spiritual liberty, of the 
autonomy of each soul in its faith and belief, implies a far 
graver personal responsibility than the ordinary orthodox 
conception, with its insistence on the duty of submission to 
truth from the outside. For in so far as the problem of faith 
is the problem of life itself; that our understanding of the 
meaning of life depends on our conception of its true end, 
and that our conception of its end is essentially moral and 
not intellectual, so far does faith become a matter of personal 
responsibility. The problem is not one of knowledge, but of 
life, and, in a very real sense, we must desire the truth to 
find it. The essence of scepticism is egoism, for true criticism 
is criticism of self, and false criticism is to doubt of every- 
thing except self. 

If Pére Laberthonniére fell under the shadow of eccle- 
siastical disapproval it was, chiefly, by this his treatment of 
the problem of life and truth, of personal responsibility in its 
relation to external authority, of truth as imposed and truth 
as acquired and appropriated ; of revelation as a light carried 
to us from outside, and of revelation as a response to inner 
needs ; in short, of truth as a doctrine and truth as a life. — 

This was, for him, the problem of faith ; for faith, as he 
understands it, is not just belief on the testimony of others, 
it is an act of the whole being, a choice, a direction, an 
acceptance of God as our End. 

_ According to what he terms the intellectualistic concep- 
tion the teaching of Christianity comes to us as something 

 Essais, pp. 119-120. 


* Le Dogmatisme Moral is his chief theme—the title of perhaps the 
main work of his life. 
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strange and external as though “‘ one, coming from an unknow, 
land or even planet told us strange and unheard things which hy 
forced us to believe by working miracles and thus proving his 
power over Nature and over ourselves.”’ 1 

It is not difficult to see how this philosophy, in spite of 
its profound spirituality, grated on the ears of those fo 
whom revelation was presented to us “in globo,” to be 





accepted whole and entire, and to work, by its own force, 
the inner adaptation of the soul to its truth and commands, 
The most rigid of Pére L.’s opponents would not have denied 
that there was, in the human soul, a predisposition to the 
truth of Christianity—just as Laberthonniére would not have 
denied all compelling force to outside teaching, but the 
difference is none the less profound. 

As against Laberthonniére we have to remember that the 
Church deals largely with believers who are mechanically 
minded, and would never be anything else. And yet their 
mechanical belief does affect their lives and spiritualise them 
to some extent. 

She also deals with the simple, who can be as spiritual as 
the enlightened, and who open their mouths to receive the 
message for which they are greedy, but which to them seems 
to come wholly from above and without, and not at all from 
within. To them it seems entirely given, and not in any sense 
acquired. 

The easiest conception of religious truth seems, then, to 
be also the most useful and practical, and this appeal to 
personal activity and responsibility appears dangerous and 
troublesome. 

St Paul says that it is “‘ with the heart ”’ that we believe 
unto justice, but how shall they believe without hearing, or 
‘hear without a preacher.” Laberthonniére insists on the 
belief of the heart, his opponents thought chiefly of the 
preacher, of the outer source. 

We ask ourselves if Pére Laberthonniére has allowed due 
weight to the creative force of an outer revelation. Con- 
version is, I would maintain, not an event in the life of 
certain chosen lives, but a recurring event in the life of 
nearly all; and the road of Damascus is trodden by count- 
less souls on the way to eternity. And when we are struck 
down by a new sight of the everlasting hills it is not as though 
we were in any way prepared for that sight, but as though 
the vision itself had created in our souls something that was 
not there before. The revelation is, what Laberthonniére 
1 Essais, p. 199. 
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maintains that religious truth should not be, it is other than 
the mind—it is strange—it is even startling. 

This does not invalidate the apologetic we have been 
considering—it does not alter the truth on which Laberthon- 
niére insists, that Christianity must ever be a vital response 
to the needs of the soul, and not an intellectual answer to a 
question. But I can understand that some minds and hearts 
have been more conscious of the rush of the Spirit from above 
than of that need and disposition which they scarcely per- 
ceived until it came. They were heedless of eternity when 
the summons came to think of nothing else henceforth ; they 
were supremely unconscious of the Divine Law within them 
until the clouds of Heaven burst and the Holy One descended 
on them. 

‘And there are, as I would again insist, those simple ones 
who are possessed and contented by revelation in its external 
form. Of course they were made for it, but of this they are 
comparatively unconscious; they are so wholly satisfied 
with truth as it is presented to them. 

It is not so much a matter of mutual contradiction as of 
contrary stress, as weight is put on the outer gift or the inner 
disposition. 

In his essay on Pascal, Laberthonniére definitely sets 
forth the two methods, while obviously supporting the 
second. The first, he says, presents Christianity as something 
strange, that imposes itself on us from outside, a reality of 
time and space to which the soul must adapt itself; accord- 
ing to the second, that of Pascal, Christianity presents itself 
mainly as an answer to the problem of life.+ 

We have something analogous in the contrary methods 
of the philosophy of M. Bergson and that of Plato, and 
Plotinus. This important point has been very clearly 
indicated by Professor Muirhead in his analysis of M. Berg- 
son’s latest work.2 And Professor Muirhead makes, if I may 
venture to say so, some such pause as I could make here in 
regard to Pére Laberthonniére—it is again the relation of the 
Time process to the ultimate reality. But Pére Laberthon- 
niére can at least not be contradicted in so far as the final 
response must be vital and personal and not intellectual or 
exterior. We may think, but we cannot possibly love by 
proxy. 

And this raises another point, on which 1 would suggest 
a certain hesitation. In his recoil from scholasticism and 

1 L’apologétique et la méthode de Pascal. 
2 See Hrsspert Journal, October, 19382. 
VoL. XXXI. No. 3. 
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intellectualism Laberthonniére has endeavoured to put 
intelligence back in its place, and has preached love as the 
highest fulfilment of the spiritual life; the highest act of 
religion. 

He has good precedent—‘ the greatest of these is 
charity.” 

But is this, perhaps, true in via, but not in the full con- 
summation of life? Is not love the movement, the effort, 
the struggle towards union, and is not contemplation its 
attainment ? Is there not a form and fulness of knowledge 
which is the completion of all, in which that sense of separa- 
tion against which love fights and labours is finally quenched 
in perfect fruition ? 

Well, we touch again on one of the undying questions of 
life—a question which seems to divide religious minds into 
two categories. We are born Platonists or not; but when 
we are so born nothing else will suffice us. Christianity, 
itself, has known how to satisfy both classes of mind. 

How much more should be written to give an adequate 
idea of this great Christian apologist ; a Catholic for whom 
Catholicism was the key to human life, but a Catholic who 
—— last years in silence because he was forbidden to 
speak. 

He was one more of those who cried out that it is not 
enough for man to live unless he find an eternal meaning to 
his life ; that in God only, as first and last, is that meaning to 
be found; that the answer is in life itself and not in the 
intellect apart from life ; and that we must aim at truth, and 
live it, in order to find it, for intention is what signifies—and 
self-love is the worst enemy—our need is in itself a revelation 
of that which alone can satisfy it. 

His most intimate friend and spiritual legatee wrote to 
me that the thought of Laberthonniére could best be resumed 
in the words of St Francis of Assisi. 

“* Keep nothing of self that He may receive you whole 
who wholly gave Himself to you.” 

M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON, 
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RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT FROM 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL TO 
UNIVERSITY.’ 


H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D., 
Hon. Director, Institute of Medical Psychology. 


Most undergraduates reach the University after having 
been exposed to religious influences at school for some ten 
years or so. Some of them evolve out of this religious 
teaching something more mature and stable, and thus fulfil 
the hopes their schoolmasters had entertained for them. 
With these we need not concern ourselves except to say that 
there are certain basic criteria of personal religion which 
they should be prepared to face. Sometimes, but excep- 
tionally, the religion of the young graduate is precisely what 
he brought away from school. This state of affairs should 
satisfy no one. Or possibly he may have “ lost his religion,” 
and this he may or may not be prepared to admit either to 
himself or others. Sometimes he finds a new sort of religion— 
the respectable Anglican is “‘ converted” by a perfervid 
Evangelical acquaintance; the Congregationalist is “ re- 
ceived ” into the Church of Rome, or the Presbyterian joins 
a Buchmannite “‘ group.” Sometimes during his university 
er the undergraduate is able to hammer out of what he 
earned at school and what he has since seen and experienced 
some sort of philosophy of life—crude and immature it may 
be, and unworthy to be styled religion, nevertheless an out- 
look which can save him from futile drifting and cheap 
hedonism. 

Such, in rough outline, are the changes that occur in the 
religious life of undergraduates. We need not be surprised 

1 A paper read at a private conference of schoolmasters and University 
tutors. January, 1988, 
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by them ; rather we should look for them. Between eighteen 

and twenty-three most young men undergo transformations 
that are both intellectual and emotional in character. That 
opportunity once passed is not likely to recur. The young 
graduate may, during the next decade, change to the out. 
ward eye, but his orientation to the things of the spirit jg 
likely to remain what it was when he went down. The 
problems with which we have to concern ourselves to-day 
are two. The first is the issue of this religious change and 
the second is the part which parents and teachers are called 
upon to play in preparation for it. 

And in approaching our two-fold problem let me appeal 
very earnestly to discard as far as possible all personal pre- 
conceptions and prejudices. Few truths are more repugnant 
to the human soul than the fact that our reason is constantly 
overcome by unconscious influences—prejudices, loyalties, 
fears, preferences. We all pride ourselves on knowing our 
motives. Few, if any of us, do. We begin every argument 
by an instinctive act of self-defence. Let us here try to avoid 
rationalising, by which term the psychologist designates 
every attempt to make an emotional preference into a logical 
reason. 

For the purposes of this paper and in the interests of 
clarity, I would discard the term religion as applied to the 
undergraduate. I suggest the following formula. The great 
desideratum is that before going down the undergraduate 
should achieve a philosophy which is personal, vital and 
dynamic. It should comprise the following elements :— 

(1) It should enable him to interpret the universe, how- 
ever vaguely or crudely, with special reference to the prob- 
lems of suffering and death. 

(2) It should give him a sense of responsibility, for with- 
out that sense he will never be reconciled to the demands of 
life either for service or for instinctual renunciation. 

(3) It should have taught him that no effortless gratifica- 
tion can produce permanent satisfaction. 

(4) It should have shown him, above all, that life without 
self-respect is a worthless affair, and that however much he 
might wish it to be otherwise, self-respect is neither for the 
shirker nor for the coward. 

Now I am aware that all this and much more also the 
undergraduate can acquire from certain presentations of 
religion. But I also maintain that these cardinal points are 
not all, nor always, implied in every presentation of religion. 
Hence my preference for speaking of the undergraduate’s 
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philosophy rather than of his religion. Furthermore, in the 
interests of clear thinking, it is very desirable to refrain 
from using certain theological terms, such as faith, fear, 
grace, worship. These are examples of words which in the 
long evolution of Christian doctrine have acquired extremely 
complex connotations, and that very complexity tends to 
rovide not only the pillar of fire in front of the chosen 

ple but also the cloud behind them which precludes 
contact from the pursuing critics. Noble mountains may 
consist of pudding stone but it would be vain to ask the 
chemist to provide a chemical formula for the rock. Similarly 
I would recognise frankly that it is no business of a psycho- 
logist, still less of a doctor, to appraise the spiritual value of 
Christian religions. Nevertheless, he has one qualification to 

k, and that an important one. The psychologist as a 
student of human behaviour knows, or ought to know, more 
than others about growth. He should be in a position to 
describe all human reactions in terms of the child and the 
adult, the primitive and the evolved. Whether his opinion 
is sought upon duelling or gambling, drug-taking or thumb- 
sucking, he should be able to answer authoritatively in terms 
of growth—i.e. how far the form of behaviour under con- 
sideration is progressive or appropriate to the educated adult, 
and how far it is regressive or appropriate to the child and 
primitive. 

I would here utter a protest against the disastrous use 
that has been made of the references in the Gospel narrative 
to “ becoming as little children.”” That Jesus meant us to 
be free from cynicism, craft and sophistication I am very 
ready to believe. I refuse to believe that He intended you 
and me to be dependent, irresponsible and credulous. Yet 
the latter are as truly childish qualities as the former are 
childlike. The psychologist has a right to express his opinion 
on religious manifestations in so far as they can be related 
like other forms of behaviour to growth and development. 
Furthermore, during the last twenty years or more there 
have passed through my hands as a physician a number of 
schoolboys and schoolmasters, undergraduates and dons. In 
most of these cases the religious problem presented itself in 
some form or another. I venture to think that this pro- 
saa experience also gives the physician some claim to a 

earing. 

_ Iclaimed that the undergraduate’s philosophy should be, 
in the first place, personal. Most of us are at one in holding 
that the main reason for a young man abandoning religious 
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ideals is that his religious experience has never been suff. 
ciently personal. There are those who believe that the ¢op. 
rect inference from this is to promote more and deeper 
religious experience among adolescents and even amo 

small boys. There are others who have a great horror of 
stimulating religious reactions among the young, holding 
(perhaps not without justification) that such experience tends 
to be transitory. But we cannot, surely, get away from the 









fact that a personal experience which comprises at least an 
element—if not a supreme element—of feeling is to be desired 
for the average young man between eighteen and twenty. 
three. I suggest that all religious teaching at preparatory 
and public schools should have in view this most critical 
possibility. The butterfly should emerge from the chrysalis 
when it is mature. It is possible by modification of temper- 
ture and other conditions to accelerate or retard the trans- 
formation. From a psychological point of view the effective 
life of the child and adolescent should as far as possible be 
subjected neither to stimulation nor to inhibition. It is 
obviously possible to make a young person feel in advance of 
his capacity to reason. It is equally possible to cultivate 
reason and discourage all feeling. Now when we promote 
emotion in advance of rational development we are using 
suggestion, for suggestion includes every effort to attain a 
state of mind on an inadequate rational basis. The question 
therefore resolves itself—as all these questions ultimately 
resolve themselves—into one of our own attitude and con- 
viction. If we desire above all things that a young man may 
during his undergraduate days attain to a personal philosophy 
that corresponds in some measure to the outline I have given, 
then we shall be extremely careful not to hamper him with 
emotional bonds which may prevent him from developing any 
real integrity of character development. 
Such integrity demands a harmony of reason and emotion 
which can never be ensured by fears, hopes, loyalties and 
prejudices that have been implanted in childhood regardless 
of what is and what is not demonstrable. I believe that 
parents and teachers are inclined to envisage their duty and 
measure their success very much in terms of credal loyalty. 
It cannot be too emphatically nor too frequently affirmed 
that credal loyalty can be achieved in almost 100 per cent. 
of cases. If our primary object is to ensure that the boys 
we teach shall, as men, continue to believe the things 
which we have taught them, we can obtain wonderful results 
and no one need despair. It is simply a question of catching 
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the child well before he can compete with us on grounds of 
reason, enunciating as final certain undemonstrable ideas, 
and attaching to the acceptance or rejection of these ideas 
appropriate rewards and penalties. I assume, however, that 
most of us are primarily concerned with something wider, 
namely, the development of the youth’s whole character. In 
that case we have no right to assume that the truth which 
may have been revealed to us will necessarily operate in a 
similar way in the life of the boy or girl we are teaching. 
We all have to regard as a sacred trust the rational life 
which is moving towards maturity. To take advantage of 
its immaturity by authoritative transmission of the views 
which we hold and even value, but can never prove, is to 
compromise character growth and to render more difficult 
and perhaps impossible that ultimate integration of reason 
and emotion, which go to make the philosophy of the mature 
man. In all ages the representatives of organised religion 
have shown a strong resistance to the idea that revealed 
truth is intransmissible, except as a phenomenon of sugges- 
tion. But they have always acted on the idea by an im- 
patient and sometimes frenzied approach to the young as 
though they feared that their truth would not be accepted by 
a person of mature judgment. 

In The Prophet Kahlil Gibran says, ‘‘ The vision of one 
man lends not its wings to another man.” If a pedestrian 
psychologist may be allowed to criticise that impressive 
phrase, I would modify it as follows: ‘* The vision of one 
man can only lend its wings to another man: it can never 
give them.” We can indeed infect those around us, par- 
ticularly the young, with our vision of the truth, but that 
infection is a transitory experience. The idea we seek to 
impart may remain as a foreign body in the psyche of the 
pupil and may remain there until death, but it will soon 
cease to have wings or to rank as a vision; it will merely 
remain as a reason-resisting loyalty, fear or prejudice. We 
may send young men up to College with a wide knowledge 
of the beliefs held both by saints of old and by school- 
masters of to-day, but if we value spiritual freedom in any 
sense at all we have to leave these ideas with them as beliefs 
that they may or may not assimilate as and when their 
emotional and intellectual development permits. It is some- 
times a severe shock to a freshman to discover that people 
of high intelligence, of strong moral principles and of blame- 
less life, entertain doubts concerning doctrines which he has 
always taken for granted. I submit that parents and school- 
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masters are to blame for this. We have all endeavoured— 
half-consciously no doubt—to represent that all wise and 
good people accept the dogmas which we hold, whereas 
young people should surely be told fearlessly that neither our 
sect nor yet Christianity itself has a monopoly of admirable 
character. Would it not be the wiser, as well as the more 
fearless policy to explain frankly to senior boys that very 
different views are held by great thinkers upon such knotty 
problems as personal immortality, or, say, the Virgin birth? 
These are questions upon which every man must evolve his 
own creed. “ Let sleeping dogs lie ”’ is our instinctive atti- 
tude—coupled with a great fear that if we draw the attention 
of the young to the problems of the faith they will either 
choose the wrong alternative or else turn to us to give them 
further light. And it is not every schoolmaster who feels 
qualified to discuss exhaustively a subtle point of dogma. 
But is not this attitude on our own part precisely the playing 
for safety which leads to disaster ? Can we not trust the 
young with great ideas and let them choose for themselves 
under the guardianship of the Spirit of all Truth, rather than 
fearfully select for them an outfit of dogma determined by 
our own loyalties, if not prejudices? You say, “ If the boy 
does not go up with a robust faith he stands little chance of 
developing it at College.” I reply, ‘“‘ Let me see more faith 
among parents and schoolmasters to allow the boy to wait 
and formulate his own belief as and when he can develop 
his personal philosophy of life.”’ 

Before I leave this topic I must refer to another form of 
suggestion—not that exercised by masters, but by school- 
fellows. Herd-suggestion is, as we all know, a powerful force. 
We do not hesitate to exploit it for ends that we approve 
such as school loyalty and keenness on games. For other 
purposes we remain neutral, as for instance in dress conven- 
tions and the minor manifestations of gluttony. When herd- 
suggestion seems to us definitely detrimental, as for instance 
in promoting blasphemy and obscenity, we rouse ourselves 
to take a stand. But the end to which herd-suggestion works 
is really secondary. The primary question is the relation of 
the individual to herd-opinion. In this matter I believe I see 
a change coming over public schools—very slowly, perhaps, 
but nevertheless surely. It seems to be easier for a boy to be 
individualistic to-day. That may or may not be bad for 
him, but in either case it is an indication that the bondage 
of herd conformity is not as rigorous as it once was, and that 
spells progress. Now if we have complacently allowed boys 
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to be enslaved by herd-opinion during their school days, we 
must expect them to continue in that state at the University. 
And the herd influences they will be exposed to there are 
largely manifestations of immature and over-compensated 
assertions of independence. I submit then that the school- 
master’s duty is not only to refrain from exploiting the boy’s 
suggestibility but also to foster in him a reasonable capacity 
to resist herd-suggestion both during and after school days. 
Aschoolboy’s religion may be an undifferentiated deposit of 
school religion. That is perhaps unfortunate. If the under- 
graduate’s philosophy of life is an undifferentiated deposit 
of undergraduate philosophy, it is a tragedy. 

The second point I claimed for the undergraduate’s 
philosophy was that it should be vital. By this I mean that 
itshould be a developing part of his spiritual life and not an 
inorganic and immutable appendage. A suit of armour or 
even a helmet that fitted at school is likely to impair activity 
at the University. One of the most remarkable aspects of 
the teaching of Jesus is the applicability of different passages 
to different stages of development. And a still more remark- 
able failure of Christian use and practice is the tendency to 
emphasise the inappropriate. It is generally held—or so it 
would appear—that all the teaching of Jesus is equally 
directed to young and old, primitive and civilised, ancient 
and modern. I submit that Paul wrote more profoundly 
than he knew when he used the words, “ putting away 
childish things.” 

To make my meaning clear I call attention to the ordinary 
process of emotional development. Without entering on 
unnecessary detail we may recognise the three main stages 
of childhood, adolescence and maturity. In the first sugges- 
tion controls the emotions, in the second reason begins to 
make contact with feeling, and in maturity the adjustment 
between the two should be completed. During childhood 
the dominant emotional factor is the mother, during adoles- 
cence there is a conflict between subservience to the father 
and conformity to the herd, and with maturity the vision of 
effective achievement should become dynamic. The reaction 
of childhood is normally to accept protection and to follow. 
The sheep following the shepherd is a perfect gospel for 
children but it is very dangerous for adolescents. A head- 
master, not gifted with a strong sense of the fitness of things, 
chose this theme for his sermon at the last chapel service of 
asummer term. A tough sixth-form boy had come to chapel, 
for once in a receptive mood. He got the impression that the 
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sheep was the prototype he was required to imitate when he 
went to College the following term. And when he reached 
the University he came to the conclusion that sheep-like 
Christianity did not suit him, so he discarded religion in tot, 

The adolescent’s characteristic reaction—when it is not 
one of rebellion against paternal authority—is a group 
reaction. The most perfect example of this in the New 
Testament, occurred on the Mount. The vision, which 
astounded those three somewhat immature disciples, evoked 
a typical response of static emotion. ‘“ Let us make here 
three tabernacles.”’ The adolescent has great capacity for 
worship and we do well to exploit his tendency to hero- 
worship, but if we accept as final or adequate an emotional 
state that is neither personal nor dynamic, we stop short of 
the higher possibilities. Nothing has impoverished civilisa- 
tion more than the readiness of organised Christianity to 
accept, as an adequate response to the challenge of the Cross, 
a static emotional state indulged in under herd conditions, 
At our Universities there are to be found groups of under- 
graduates who derive an illusory sense of spiritual superiority 
by the frequency of their acts of corporate worship, despite 
the absence of any active or individual resultant. 

The most progressive presentation of mature Christianity 
is the story of Peter’s attempt to walk on the water. It is 
not without significance that it was the same disciple who 
proposed to make the tabernacles. It is of still greater 
significance that Peter failed. If in that story man had been 
represented as having not only attempted the irrational but 
also as having attained to the divine vision, we could think 
of the mission of Jesus Christ as completed in a way that it 
was not. Peter has still to grow up. He has seen the vision, 
he has decided to risk all, he has discarded the security of the 
boat, he has separated from his companions, he is convinced 
this is no moment for reason and caution. But the dynamic 
vision gives way to natural fear. 

It is my conviction that to most youths of university age 
the divine vision appears. Some will “ fall on their face and 
be sore afraid,”’ others will receive him into the ship gladly, 
and a few will venture on the water. And if it be our hope 
that the boys we have taught may, when each one sees the 
vision, make the great adventure, it is our business to prepare 
them with teaching appropriate to their development for 
that supreme decision. For it is certain that no unequivocal 
response is to be expected of those who still think of them- 
selves as sheep following a shepherd, nor of those who have 
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been taught that herd conformity is the way of salvation, 
nor yet of those who believe that the highest flights of the 
human spirit are compatible with reason and logic. Rather 
should they have already learned that comfort, security, 
companionship and caution may all have to be sacrificed 
when the challenge comes ; that what they have been taught 
by us or others may have to be left behind, and that values 
that are suitable for an adolescent are inadequate for a full- 
wn man. 

There is a passage in A Death in the Desert that I am 

constrained to quote : 
“*T say that man was made to grow, not stop ; 
, That help he needed once, and needs no more, 
Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn ; 
For he hath new needs, and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view ; the help whereby he mounts, 
The ladder-rung his foot has left, may fall, 
Since all things suffer change save God the Truth. 
Man apprehends him newly at each stage 
Whereat earth’s ladder drops, its service done ; 
And nothing shall prove twice what once was proved.”’ 
And that is what I meant when I said that the under- 
graduate’s philosophy should be vital. 

My third point was that this philosophy should be 
dynamic. I have already referred to this aspect but I will 
edaborate it in connection with the religious concept of 
“faith.” It is questionable whether any word in any 
European language has been the subject of so much con- 
troversy, exposition and casuistry. To the psychologist it 
appears to cover every form of belief. At one end of the 
seale it signifies belief in one’s own power to achieve the 
hitherto unachieved. At the other end it connotes belief 
that the Almighty not only can supersede the natural order, 
but also that He will do so if suitably approached. It 
follows therefore that the term covers the most dynamic 
visions in human experience but also the most passive, and 
often egoistic, states of credulity. The use of a single term 
for so complex a connotation has done much to defeat clear 
thought. The odour of sanctity that naturally belongs to 
this word has promoted magic and superstition in all ages— 
hot excepting our own. 

Barrie claims that ‘to have faith is to have wings.” 
Out of that thesis he elaborated the immortal Peter Pan, 
who, refusing to grow up, regresses to the Never-never Land. 
It is notable that about the same time another author— 
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Rudyard Kipling—wrote a poem about the Never-neye 
country. It is called “‘ The Explorer” and is comprised jp 
the volume entitled The Five Nations. In Peter Pan we haye 
the child who makes his escape from the demands of reality 
into a phantasy world. To this end he uses the power of 
flight derived from his faith and attains to a state of perma. 
nent irresponsibility. The explorer, on the other hand, js 
haunted by his intuitive apprehension of unachieved pogg- 








bilities. Ultimately he is driven by “‘ God’s whisper” to 
turn his back on the adolescent world in which he finds 
himself. He relinquishes comfort, companionship and 
security. He risks everything, achieves the undemonstrable 
achievement and attains his vision. 


“* God took care to hide that country till He judged His people ready, 
Then He chose me for His Whisper, and I’ve found it, and it’s yours! 
Yes, your ‘ Never-never country ’—yes, your ‘ edge of cultivation’ 
And ‘ no sense in going further ’—till I crossed the range to see. . . . 
Anybody might have found it but His Whisper came to Me!” 


I submit, then, that we would do well to make perfectly 
clear not only to ourselves but also to our pupils what we 
actually mean by the word faith. No amount of theological 
casuistry can justify ambiguity, and while ambiguity is 
fostered, secular and scientific opinion is inevitably alienated. 
If we send boys to the University exhorting them to hold 
fast the faith that we have taught them, we must be sure 
that we are not inviting them to a protracted participation 
in our own intellectual confusion, for, as I have said before, 
we must not make the essentials of a sound philosophy too 
difficult for them to attain, and we risk doing so when we 
bind them to religion by ties against which their maturer 
reason revolts. The hostility of critics turns most easily to the 
magical and superstitious elements in current Christianity. 
It will always be directed against static emotionalism, 
childish credulity and compensatory evasions. But all fair- 
minded critics can recognise fearlessness, serenity and stead- 
fastness. The vision must be dynamic to command respect, 
and therefore the more we wrap up faith in mystical con- 
fusion the less likely is it to promote the sort of character 
that is an argument for Christianity. If we hold that “ the 
central concern of religion is salvation” we emphasise the 
motif of escape and thereby inevitably detract from the 
motif of fulfilment. But if the central figure in a religious 
system is a punitive Jehovah then the central concern must 
necessarily be salvation or escape from a penal destiny. Peter 
Pan took to the Never-never Land to escape a destiny that 
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he was unwilling to face. But a God of love, and a religion 
of growth, have for their central concern progressive achieve- 
ment. Unless this dynamic element be present in the 
philosophy of the undergraduate, his ‘faith,’ however 
diligently conserved, is liable to deteriorate into religious 
ceomplacence. The real fact of the matter is that past 

erations of Christians have emphasised the peril of 
eternal damnation to such an extent that no really spirited 
young man can disregard it as a stimulating hazard, while 
oily the craven-hearted have entirely subscribed to a doc- 
trine of safety first. Now that the penal side of Christianity 
is being less emphasised it is to be hoped that the aspects of 
gowth and fulfilment will be more stressed. And, whether 
we like it or not, there is that within the human soul which 
demands for its highest development the facing of danger. 
Nietzsche may have said many things that were unjust or 
utenable, but his doctrine of living dangerously is, after all, 
nothing more than reaching the vision by walking on the 
water. 

I have said that the undergraduate’s philosophy should 
enable him to interpret the universe with special reference 
tothe problems of suffering and death. It is clear that what- 
ever a boy has been taught at school he will, during his 
wiversity life, be confronted with the view that he is living 
ina causal universe and that effects are the logical results of 
their antecedents. He will find it difficult to reconcile the 
sience of the laboratory with some of the teaching he has 
received on prayer. He may recall a collect for rain which 
implies a very sharp contrast to the meteorology of to-day. 
The whole problem of the natural order, the omnipotence of 
God and the possibility of special providences has been left 
inconfusion in his young mind. There are, no doubt, excep- 
tional cases of boys who come up to the University prepared 
tothink these problems out and even to reach genuine solu- 
tions without having to discard any vital elements of previous 
tligious teaching. But in general the undergraduate has 
been led into a sort of cul de sac from which he is liable to 
ttreat into a more or less scientific determinism. 

My contention is that we do not adequately prepare boys 
tothink out later and progressively the objective phenomena 
of the world in which we live. There was once a famous 
eeclesiastic who preached at a large public schodl. The 
great earthquake had just occurred in Japan. He referred to 
itin moving terms and concluded by saying, “I feel pro- 
foundly convinced that God’s purpose in sending this 
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terrible earthquake was to make you and me more thankfybfather, 
to Him for our security.” We agree that this is deplorable [deplore 
but I have a suspicion that there are in our schools som§me wit! 
masters who have no more inspiring philosophy of suffer 
to offer than this. If I am right, what can one expect wilfsferin 
happen at the University to the creed that they have taught cnfess 
to their boys ? Surely the senior boys at any public schoolfuderst 
are sufficiently mature to be told that we live in a determinedf{o me : 
universe in which nothing, as far as we can judge, is free§have Tr 
except the spirit ; that man’s liberty consists not in evadi 
pain or death but in transcending them; that the on 
freedom that is worth cultivating is the serenity which js 
independent of circumstance—of leisure, security and satis. 
faction—the serenity that comes from living close to God; 
the serenity that can accept death, loss and disappointment 
as it were straws upon the tide of life. Are these boys not 
strong enough to face the meaning of “‘ O Cross, that liftest Bhi 
up my head ” ? or must we taint their philosophy with magi¢ 
and supersitition ? 

But the undergraduate has other problems confronting 
him besides those of the objective universe. He has, in 
most cases, to face up to subjective experience of a new 
order. His passions and desires are asserting themselves often 
with torrential force. He hears much talk that suggests an § nisati 
ethic very different to the rigid chastity vaguely enjoined at fii 
school. And finally he has opportunities of adventure in 
morality and immorality which are a new challenge to him, 
Now I am convinced that in some cases the impression left 
on the boy’s mind by his religious teaching is that all gratif- 
cation of instinctual impulses is evil. Sometimes this is not 
the impression his schoolmasters would have had him cary 
away, but owing to their embarrassment and lack of explicit §) 
ness he has grasped no more helpful truth. It follows there 
fore that he feels surrounded by barriers of guilt. He has,f! 
often enough, to cope with strong feelings of inferiority and 
social fear. To this he has to add a problem of guilty 
impulses and guilty phantasies. The creed that he has 
learned taught him to fear God, and now he fears him inno 
ambiguous sense. No wonder then if he discards as outwom 
a creed that has laid so much emphasis on a punitive Deity. 
I am very well aware that libraries have been written to 
reconcile the ideas of the punitive Hebraic Jehovah and the 
Christian God of Love. I submit, however, that boys cannot 
be expected to apprehend the theological casuistry on which 
this reconciliation is founded. I know as a merely earthly 
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thankfulffather, and a very imperfect one at that, that I should 
*plorable fdeplore intensely a child of mine gratuitously approaching 
ols somefme with the cry, ‘‘ Spare me if I confess my faults.” The 
Suffering}isults of my child may cause me great suffering and that 
‘pect wilfuffering would no doubt be greater if they were not freely 
re taughtfenfessed, but I should feel that the child completely mis- 
lic school funderstood my feelings towards him if he began by imputing 
terminedf#ip me a desire to punish. And yet many undergraduates 
e, is frefhave repeated that prayer at least weekly ever since they 
. evading f vent to school and must have subconsciously imbibed some- 
the onlyithing of its spirit. Is it not possible that the undergraduate’s 
which js hilosophy might develop on sounder and fuller lines if he 
nd satis-#lad become during his schooldays more familiar with the 
to God; § God of love than with this composite Deity of vengeance and 
ointment § mercy ? 

boys not} I said that the undergraduate’s philosophy should give 
at liftest #lim a sense of responsibility, since without such a sense he 
th magit fms never likely to be reconciled to the demands of life, 
thether for service or for instinctual renunciation. As far 
ss school religion goes, there is no more hopeful sign of 
has, in s than the development of the idea of service. 
f a new boys clubs in connection with schools, combined camps, 
ves often fscout cadets, lectures by the representatives of social orga- 
gests an frisations—all these things stand for a new element in school 
oined at flifethat was lamentably absent forty years ago. Undoubtedly 
nture in they all have an influence on undergraduate life, and though 
to him fthe results so far may not be very extensive there is a leaven 
sion left f ofthe idea of service that seems to be spreading. But, unless 
| gratifi- § the undergraduate has brought away from school a definite 
is is not §snse of trusteeship, the alluring distractions and unwonted 
m carry #iteedom of university life may help him to forget “‘ the rent 
explicit-§lehas to pay for his room in the world.” And this concep- 
7s there- ftion of trusteeship does not lend itself to facile transmission. 
He has, {Teachers and preachers in all ages have found it easier to 
rity and implant an ethical idea backed by compulsion, reward or 
f guilty | gory, than one which has no such support. The real con- 
he hasfeption of trusteeship as voluntary contribution to the 
im inno#~mmunity never comes from the parent or teacher who 
yutwor fippears to the young to do his duty and no more. The 
e Deity.} gospel of going the second mile needs to permeate the 
itten tofatmosphere of our schools. The less it is formulated or 
and the} preached the better. 

} cannot H. CRICHTON-MILLER. 
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EDUCATION FOR LEISURE. 


A. BARRATT BROWN, 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 


EpvucaTION in all stages is too generally regarded as a means 
to a career and a livelihood, that-is, as an equipment fo 
work ; and too seldom regarded as an equipment for leisure, 
But education as a preparation for life must take account of 
the life of leisure as well as of the life of work. For workisa 
means to other ends than the mere achievement of a liveli- 
hood, and it is quite possible to possess a livelihood and still 
to be without a proper and a reasonable life. Further, the 
progressive reduction in the hours of labour and correspond- 
ing expansion of the margin of leisure goes to make education 
for leisure of incalculable importance. Leisure provides an 
opportunity, not only for rest and recreation, but also for the 
cultivation and enjoyment of those interests which are not 
satisfied by a man’s daily occupation. Moreover, if artistic 
craftsmanship and the other forms of manual skill are receding 
under the conditions of machine industry, there is all the 
more reason to make provision in our leisure time for the 
pursuit of arts and crafts that will give expression to aptitudes 
and interests that might otherwise be starved for lack of 
opportunity. It is a good thing that leisure occupations 
should supplement and counter-balance the kinds of work 
that people do, so that intellectual workers, for example, 
should have hobbies like carpentry or gardening, and 
‘“* manual ”’ workers, on the other hand, should be able to 
turn with zest and profit to reading or writing, either for 
purposes of study or of self-expression. For this reason, 
among others, it is desirable that the early education of boys 
and girls should be well balanced between bookish and 
practical interests. Under the Hadow! scheme of educa 

1 See Hadow report on the Education of the Adolescent. 
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tional reorganisation it is intended that children whose 
capacity and bent appears to be more bookish shall be 
diverted at 11 plus into a more bookish type of education of 
the “ Secondary School ”’ pattern, and that children of more 
ractical capacity and bent shall be diverted into a form of 
education that shall have at least a practical “‘ bias,” without 
being primarily or purely technical or vocational, such as is 
given in the ‘‘ Central Schools.” But there are reasons for 
doubting if this is altogether wise. In the first place, who is 
to decide and how is he to decide that certain boys or girls 
are predominantly bookish ? If the break is to be made at 
ll plus, I suggest that, although that is a suitable age for 
transferring children to a post-primary stage of education, 
it is not a suitable age for classifying them in divisions 
corresponding to the proposed ‘‘ Grammar ”’ and “* Modern ”’ 
schools ; for it is only in the period of early adolescence—say, 
from 18 plus or 14 to 16—that interests and proclivities begin 
to show themselves in any marked or permanent degree. 
(This is one of the reasons for the raising of the school-leaving 
age, for the child of 14 is too young and inexperienced to 
take the all-important step of entering on an occupation, and 
is consequently all too often decided by irrelevant or 
inadequate considerations. )1 
But, in the second place, it is doubtful if a purely bookish 
type of education is good for the bookish type of child—even 
ifhe has been discovered. It is even possible that the best 
of ‘‘ Central’ or ‘“‘ Modern ”’ school may be educa- 
tionally better for all kinds of children than the narrowly 
bookish type of ‘‘ Secondary ”’ or “‘ Grammar”? school. It 
isthe more unfortunate that there is a tendency to provide 
the better equipment and staffing for the “* Grammar ”’ 
school, and so to disfavour the ‘*‘ Modern ”’ school and sustain 
a bad form of social distinction. It were better that all 
children should pass at 11 plus into schools in which the 
buildings, equipment and staffing would be of the best 
“secondary ’’ type, but in which varieties of courses, 
corresponding alike to bookish and to practical interests, 
would be provided with opportunities for selection of 
“sides,” but not insistence on them or permission of their 
exclusive pursuit. Let me state briefly the reasons for this 
view : 
(1) It allows the classification of children and their 
telative specialisation to take place gradually and not at a 


1See Macrae: Talents and Temperaments, for a discussion of the 
problems of vocational guidance. 
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predetermined moment in life—and that a moment psycho 
logically premature ; 

(2) It gives to all children of all types of capacity anj 
bent the opportunity of acquiring the best of both the mor 
literary and the more practical educational training ; 

(3) It avoids the danger of emphasising an undesirable 
form of social or class distinction ; 

(4) In particular, it is not so liable as the Hadow proposal 
to turn out, on the one hand, a set of boys and girls whog 
only expectation is that of teaching or clerical work, and, 
on the other hand, a set whose only expectation is that of 
** manual ”’ work ; 

(5) It is designed to develop qualities of adaptability and 
versatility which are of the greatest importance in modem 
industry and commerce ;1 

(6) It is designed to foster leisure interests which are of 
the highest importance in modern life. 

It is the last point that primarily concerns us here, 
Dean Inge once said: ‘ The soul is dyed the colour of its 
leisure thoughts’; and the most significant test of the 
education of a people is to be found in the way in which 
they spend their leisure. More and more I am impressed by 
the amount of creative ability that is only too often smothered 
by ordinary schooling, and certainly by the ordinary routine 
of life and work. Twenty years’ experience of teaching adult 
students, in Tutorial classes, in the residential work of 
Ruskin College, and in its large Correspondence Department, 
has made this unmistakably cleartome. The daily post-box 
of the College bears witness to this widespread longing for 
creative expression. Poems and short stories and plays come 
from postmen and telegraph clerks, miners and railwaymen, 
printers and mechanics, and from every type of worker, both 
** manual” and clerical. During the past year my corte 
spondence students have included steel workers, clerks, 
postal workers, miners, printers, weavers, teachers, 
journalists, tram conductors, a cook-general, a dental 
surgeon, a nurse, a soldier on the North-west Frontier, 4 
telegraph clerk in South Africa, a farmer’s wife and a retired 
music teacher. Here is a multitude of men and women 
feeling after some means of expression that shall satisfy 
need that has something of the quality of an appetite, which 
disturbs its possessor as long as it is unappeased. Adult 
education exists to save people from the boredom an 
dissatisfaction of an empty mind and a meaningless and vapid 
1 See Report on Education for Salesmanship, p. 88. 
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life. It is significant that one often hears of men who retire 
from business and shortly afterwards are dead. I hazard the 
assertion that many of them die because they cannot think 
of anything else to do. Contrast these men with those who 
rs only ask for more leisure from their occupations to follow up 
desirable thar absorbing preoccupations ; men who have cultivated 
hobbies varying from handicrafts to gardening, from painting 
proposal § 1 play-writing or philosophy. I once had a pupil at a 
Is Whose § Summer School of the Workers’ Educational Association who 
wrk, and, | ¥8s employed in the Chatham dockyard, and due to retire 
s that of § mbhis pension in two years’ time (he was then 58). He chose 

tostudy psychology in order to follow up his interest in his 
‘lity and fellow-workmen, and especially the younger people. Among 
modem § my correspondence students is a retired music teacher of 63 

who is a keen gardener, and is studying both literature and 
sh are of | philosophy. A still more notable example of well occupied 

leisure throughout a long life is that of Mr W. S. Rogers, of 
us her, § Falmouth, who kindly allows me to quote from the unpub- 
ur of its § ished manuscript of a book called My Hobbies and Some 
t of the | Recollections. He has recorded his hobbies because he has 


n which | noted 


L psycho. 


city and 
the more 


essed by “ the sad fact that so many of my contemporaries, who, 
1othered like myself, had abandoned the turmoil of life to settle 
’ routine down to a life of ease, were at sea in their retirement, 
ng adult like rudderless ships, with no interest to keep their minds 
work of active, and no occupation to exercise their muscles, 
urtment, with the result that their lives were colourless and in 
ost-box some cases a burden to them. Not so in my case, for 
ging for at 78 I find myself still young and able to enjoy life 
ys Come with as much zest as I did at 4¢.” 

yaymen, 


er, both Mr Rogers has lived a full and varied life. His father 
y corre: | WaS a veterinary surgeon and also an artist of some ability, 

clerks, | 2d was acquainted with many artists, including Landseer 
eachers, | 8d George and Robert Cruikshank. He gave his boy when 

dental | he was 13 years old a box of tools of good quality, some of 
ntier, a | Which he still uses after sixty years. The father died when the 
retired | boy was 17, but he had instilled in him a love of natural 
women | history, of drawing and of craftsmanship. The boy was 
atisfy a} educated at Berkhamsted Grammar School and later at 
., which | King’s College, London, where he studied applied science. 

Adult | He was divided between art and engineering, but decided 
m and | ° the latter, and served the electrical engineering firm of 
d vapid Siemens Bros., for whom he travelled to Brazil to lay cables, 
and to Turkey to instal searchlights for the Turkish govern- 
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ment. He also had a share in English railway construction, 
and carried out some of the earliest electrical installations jy 
English ships and theatres. All this time he pursued art jp 
his leisure moments, and for a time he abandoned engineer; 
and took to poster-designing and garden-designing side by 
side, with art photography as a further interest. Between 
50 and 60 (when he retired) he was engaged as advertisement 
manager to a chemical works. He has written several books, 
A Book of the Poster, Villa Gardens, Garden Planning, and 
the Gramophone Handbook, as well as unpublished verses, 
short stories, detective tales, and film scenarios. Among his 
collections are Brazilian butterflies, British mosses and fungi, 
pictures, bric-a-brac, and furniture. Among the hobbies 
which he still pursues in his old age are painting, photography, 
work in pewter, silver and enamel, carving and engraving, 
fishing (he makes his own tackle), garden designing and 
construction, and much light cabinet work. When over 70 
he designed and made a new type of cabinet gramophone, 
Among the many inventions which he has produced are a 
hand camera, an ingenious tobacco-pipe, a vacuum cleaner, 
a picture-hook and a mirror pivoting device. 


** At the moment ”’ [he writes] “‘ I am working ona 
loom for domestic use that can stand on the table and 
produce a web 13 inches wide. It promises to bea 
success and being almost automatic it will simplify 
home weaving.” 


Of this astonishing record he writes with modest 
enthusiasm. 


“‘ I don’t suggest ” [he says] ‘‘ that everyone should 
tackle so many arts and crafts. It was my good fortune 
to be possessed of a faculty that enabled me to grasp 
any process new to me, and attain to some degree of 
skill in practising it. The main purpose of this book, 
however, is not so much to glorify my own achieve- 
ments as to convey to the reader some idea of the vast 
amount of interest that is created by the study of the 
many arts and crafts available to those who seek 
recreation for their spare time, and to offer them some 
encouragement to adopt one or other of them as 4 
resource and relaxation from the more serious business 
of making a livelihood. The man immersed in com- 
mercial pursuits is none the less a good man of business 
because he follows a hobby when divorced from his 
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office routine. Moreover, he would not be precluded 
from playing his game of golf or from indulging in out- 
door pursuits. I have never allowed my hobbies to 
obsess me to the extent of curtailing my exercise, for I 
have indulged in much walking, mountain climbing, 
fishing and other open air pastimes. And throughout 
my life I have given my best to the business with which 
I have been connected. Now, in the autumn of life, in 
my retirement, I can give free rein to such pursuits as 
fancy dictates for the time being, and by doing so I 
believe that I am warding off the decrepitude that comes 
with old age.” 


Mr Rogers supports the contention advanced above that 
education should be of wide range and not too narrowly 
bookish. 


‘“* Always it has seemed to me that an educational 
system omits an important subject when it finds no 
room for instruction in those sciences that have to do 
with animal and plant life. Besides the equipment 
calculated to fit a man for commercial or professional 
life, he should be furnished with knowledge that will 
create resources for intellectual expansion, and such as 
may serve to fill his leisure with some engrossing study 
to act as a counterpoise to the more strenuous work of 
money-making.” 


Mr Rogers tells of other men of his acquaintance, many of 
them “in humble circumstances, hard-working mechanics 








and others, who have embarked on an intellectual pursuit 
and found something better in life than beer and betting.” 
He has known a brass worker who was a keen astronomer ; 
ajoiner who studied spiders and discovered two new species, 
and whose knowledge was such that he was consulted by the 
British Museum experts ; and a cats’-meat man who carried 
about with him ‘‘a small microscope and a collection of 
insects which he was always ready to show to anyone 
interested.”” 


“A baker’s man who used to deliver bread to my 
house was a numismatist. I had occasion to test his 
knowledge of coins. I had dug up a small silver piece 
in my garden at Hampstead. It bore a rose on one side 
and a thistle on the other. There was no inscription. 
The British Museum authorities were unable to place it, 
but this journeyman baker at once informed me that 
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it was a silver penny of the reign of James I. The * 
devices symbolised the union of Scotland and Englaniiths 
when that King ascended the throne.” 
These examples of the hobbies and studies of workers 
to mind the concluding verses of Browning’s Shop : 


‘* Because a man has shop to mind 
In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Needs spirit lack all life behind 
All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give ? 


**T want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or haply mute 
Blows out his brains upon the flute ! 


‘* But—shop each day and all day long ! 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong ! 
From where these sorts of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how far ! ” 


It is often the apparently busiest men and women wh 
find time for hobbies and studies. They always know offi 
something to turn to in spare moments, and are never “3 
a loose end.” 


“* Such time as I have devoted to my hobbies ha 
been the leisure after business hours. Often I am asket 
‘How do you find time to do all this work?’ Th 
answer is that I make time. I do not fritter away my 
leisure in idleness. I have always some work in hant 
that I can turn to when a wet evening keeps me indoors.’ 


There are, no doubt, workers who have no energy to spat 
after a day’s exhausting or irksome labour. But there ar 
many more, and in the future there are likely to be ati 
increasing number, who have a considerable space of leisut 
with energy to fill it, if they were trained to occupy fruittulh 
the time that they often find ‘‘ hanging on their hands. 
That is why so many workers eagerly welcome and makes 
of the facilities for leisure training that are offered by tht 
Workers Educational Association, the L.C.C. Institutes, ti 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Women’s Institutes, Communily 
Councils and Educational Settlements. Others who cannot 
attend classes because they are isolated or work on awkwatt 
“* shifts,” or are perhaps too timid to join with others, 
to the wireless or to correspondence courses. Among M) 
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grespondence students many have spoken of the value 
that the method of postal study has meant to them in 
opening up new interests and a wider horizon. 

Many of them find, often by chance in the course of their 
study and as a result of the practice and training that the 
regular production of their essays gives to them, that they 
have abilities in writing—in prose or in verse—which they 
had never suspected. An Ayrshire girl telegraph clerk who 
gnt me a delicately written lyric said that she would never 
have dared to tell anyone in her family or among her fellow- 
workers that she had written a poem. Others, gaining 
enfidence and courage from their practice in writing, have 
mitten plays or short stories, and have been pleasantly 
surprised when a publisher accepted them. One of my 
seen correspondents, Mr Simon Evans, a rural postman in 
Shropshire, has published two delightful books describing 
the sights and sounds, the characters and the happenings, 
ofthe Shropshire countryside.!_ Another, Mr George Thomas, 
ayoung fellow hopelessly crippled with progressive muscular 
atrophy, whose mother, and a brother and sister, are afflicted 
with the same disease, has set down a year’s diary of his life 
ina slum tenement looking on to Berwick Market.? This 
udiscourageable cripple spends his time in writing and 
composing Jazz songs and music. “ Writing,” he says, 
“never did more for a human being than it has done, and is 
sill doing, for me.” 

It is a surprise to many people to find that a miner writes 
novels or paints pictures, that a tram conductor or a tele- 
gaph girl writes poems, that a postman reads Greek, 
a grocer’s assistant studies the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Yet the examples I have given, and I can vouch for every- 
me of them, can be matched by countless others from the 
experience of those who are working in the Adult Educa- 
tion Movement. In Residential Colleges and Educational 
Settlements, in Tutorial Classes and Women’s Institutes, in 
Witeless groups and drama groups and study circles, in the 
Unemployed Men’s Clubs that are springing up to-day all 
oer the country, there are men and women with artistic 
1 by th talent and craftsmanship who are finding a new meaning and 
utes, tit motive in life. They are acquiring interests and skills that 
amunity ot those of their ordinary employment and even 
> cannolf help to compensate to some extent for unemployment. 
wwkwarlf Some years ago I served with others on a Commission set 


pong 1 See Round About the Crooked Steeple, and At Abdon Burf. 
ong m 2 See A Tenement in Soho. 
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up by the British Institute of Adult Education to considy 
the educational possibilities of the Settlement movement, ; 
view of the fact that many of the older Social Settlement 
were taking on Adult Educational work, and at the same tin, 
a number of new Educational Settlements were springing w 
in various parts of the country. At one of the meetings 9 
the Commission I outlined my ideal of a Utopian Publ; 
House, and it served to suggest to the other members som 
of the features that an educational club house should posses, 
In the Report that was published we proposed that in each 
town and village there should be an Adult Education 
Community Centre or ‘‘ Guildhouse ” with a resident warden 
or wardens, where adult students could find all the facilities 
of an educational club. 


“* The Guildhouse, then, should provide comfortabk 
and adequate accommodation for all its activities ina 
building which is, by preference, simple in its desig 
and decoration. It ought to suggest the University 
rather than the school, the club and not the committee 
room. If it is bare and dull it cannot fulfil its om 
educative function. On the other hand, if it is elaborate 
it will repel many of those for whose use it is primarily 
intended. Its purpose is to serve as the common home 
and hearth of all those in the community who care for 
books, pictures, and music, for fine handicraft, for group 
study and informal discussion. In addition to whatever 
number of small, comfortably furnished classrooms may 
be required, a common-room, or lounge, with facilities 
for obtaining well-served light refreshment, is indispen- 
sable. A library (on the open access principle), anda 
hall for public lectures, concerts and dramatic per 
formances, are in the highest degree desirable. In many 
communities members of tutorial classes cannot always 
find at home the quiet needed for reading and essay 
writing: a library where they can do their work in 
comfort is a real boon. In cities the value of a garden 
is considerable for both rest and recreation, and the 
members will probably take their share in its upkeep. 
Many members will desire a workshop where they cal 
satisfy their instinct for craftsmanship without being 
tied down to strict courses of technical instruction, and 
their curiosity, by experiments in the making of wireless 
and other scientific apparatus. Many who take an 
interest in music will wish for a special music room 
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where all the necessary facilities and opportunities for 


































O consi 
ealai ractising instrumental or vocal music can be obtained 
-ttlement without disturbing the activities or comfort of others. 
same tine In planning a Guildhouse provision for physical educa- 
ringing y tion might well be given careful consideration.”’ } 


ae Since that Report was issued the number of Educational 
baal bli Settlements has steadily increased, while in addition, first 
d Some# in the distressed areas and now all over the country, the 
tee memployment crisis has brought into being Unemployed 
‘du rn Workers’ Clubs and Occupation Centres.? 
it wale I believe that many of these Clubs and Occupation Centres 
facili tf will find a permanent place and a valuable function when the 
hes present crisis is past, as Community Centres in which workers 
ofall kinds can obtain facilities for training in leisure occupa- 
mfortable§ tions. For all of.us alike, employed and unemployed, want 
anew kind of recreation that shall engage more of the whole 


ities j on < 

ts desig man’s interest than is liable to be aroused by a game, a 
niversity show, or what we significantly call a ‘“‘ pastime.”’ It is the 
smmitter | Whole man that must be catered for—his body, by exercises 


| its own ofa kind that do more than keep him “ fit ” for something 
elaborate § ie his mind, by interests that absorb him so fully that 
orimarily he will never be at a loss what todo. This is what Dr J acks 
on home| “lis “the Higher Recreation,” which “ includes all the 
beautiful skills, crafts and hobbies that human beings can 


) 

ay practise, on and up to the finest of the fine arts.” * In 
whatever § Many books and articles he has been preaching for some time 
oms may the gospel of a new kind of recreation and of a new kind of 
facilities | Cducation, on the ground that education should be recreative 


ndispen- J #4 recreation educative. Certainly the test of a good 
.), and a education is what it leads people to do with themselves in 
‘tie per their leisure time, and the Adult Education movement exists 
In many to -. to men and women a capacity for filling their lives 
t always | Wit happy and fruitful occupations which their earlier 
id. essay education or lack of education has failed to yield. 

work in To speak of the organisation of leisure may seem to be a 
| garden | °ontradiction in terms, since it is by definition the time that 
and the} We Spend in our own way and on our own initiative. But 
upkeep. | Just as the play of children loses nothing of its freshness and 


hey can 1 The Guildhouse, p. 60, published by the British Institute of Adult 
it being | Education. 

on, and * See Unemployment and Opportunity, published by the National 
wireless Council of Social Service, and The Unemployed Service Bulletin, published 
et by the Central Advisory Council for Unemployed Workers for the British 
Ake allt Institute of Adult Education. 

c room * Education through Recreation, p. 102. 

Vou, XXXI. No. 8. ; 15 
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spontaneity when it is guided in organised games by judicioys 
and unobtrusive suggestion and leadership, so the leisure of 
adults may gain from the guidance and direction of groups 
who are not only able to provide the best facilities for leisure 
occupations, but also to foster the corporate life and atmo. 
sphere which enhance and reinforce individual effort. We 
must, however, guard against over-organisation. It js 
possible so to organise people’s leisure that they never have 
any time to themselves to be really leisurely, “* to stand and 
stare.” Over-organisation here, as elsewhere, defeats its own 
ends. Yet organisation and some State assistance may he 
usefully encouraged if confined to the provision of facilities 
and kept free from undue pressure or unsuitable propaganda, 
We may well take suggestions from some of the activities of 
the Italian Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro or National Institute 
for the Use of Leisure, with its travelling cinemas under 
L’ Unione Cinematografica Educativa (L.U.C.E.), and peram- 
bulating theatres, and its encouragement of the Balilla o 
Youth Movement in cultural and physical education.! We 
shall wish to avoid the party propaganda that turns these 
activities to Fascist purposes in Italy, or similar activities to 
Communist ends in Russia. We have in this country no 
Ministry of Fine Arts, and we shall not perhaps wish to set 
up a Ministry of Leisure alongside our Ministry of Labour. 
But none the less there is much that may be done to stimulate 
the arts and improve the standard of the theatres, the opera, 
the wireless, and the films. Organisations like the British 
Drama League and the newly projected National Film 
Institute are helping to this end. In open air pursuits the 
National Playing Fields Association and the Youth Hostels 
Association are extending facilities for sports and hiking, 
while the Society for the Preservation of Rural England 
stands guard against the Vandal. 

But the primary need, to return to our starting-point, isa 
conception of education at every stage, from infancy to 
adult life, as a preparation of the mind and spirit that shall 
enable men and women to “‘ employ themselves ”’ when they 


are not otherwise employed. 
A. BARRATT BROWN. 


Ruskin CoLLeEGE, Oxrorp. 


1 See Cicely Hamilton : Modern Italy. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Joan Locke was born on August 29, 1682, and Baruch de Spinoza on 
November 24, 1682, so that the tercentenary of their births called 
for commemoration at practically the same time. In various seats 
of learning each of these great men was duly honoured, and many of 
the Addresses given on these occasions can now be obtained in printed 
form. 

Professor S. Alexander’s fine appreciation of Spinoza (Manchester : 
University Press, 1983, 1s. 6d. net) ought to be in the hands of all 
philosophical students. The reason why Spinoza is so relevant to 
our present questions is, Professor Alexander urges, because, instead 
of a half-hearted appeal to mind to help us where science has failed, 
he offers us the most thoroughgoing naturalism, although a naturalism 
of a very different kind from that which Lord Balfour mercilessly 
criticised. Professor Alexander describes the stages by which, 
beginning in philosophy, Spinoza reached in the end a mystical 
adoration, all within the one framework of scientific method. The 
highest kind of knowledge, scientia intuitiva, it is true, transcends 
science, according to Spinoza, and things are contemplated not “ina 
manner” under the form of eternity, but completely in that light. 
“It is like what happens when, after the labour of calculation and 
discovery, a man sees the solution in a single vision, sees that the 
angles of the triangle are equal to two right angles. It supervenes 
upon thinking, when the whole situation is taken in at once; and 
every student is familiar with the intense joy of such vision.” “ It is 
as if knowledge, instead of being described in sober prose, were 
exposed in a poetic picture, after the work of reflection was done.” 
And stress is laid upon the fact that for Spinoza the higher mystical 
religion corresponded to this culminating stage of knowledge.—In an 
Address given to the British Institute of Philosophy on “ Spinoza’s 
Synoptic Vision” (Philosophy, January, 1933), Professor A. Wolf 
emphasises the systematic wholeness of Spinoza’s philosophy, the 
ample room it leaves for an infinite variety of realities other than 
those which are accessible to human experience. While idealists seem 
to think of God, or the Absolute, as the supreme Magician, who gives 
451 
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us the appearance of a material world without the reality, Spinom 
represented the material world as no mere by-play of mind, but as no 
less actual than mind itself. Even in the modern doctrine of emergent 
evolution there is a faint trace of the survival of the early belief jn 
magic, for a philosophy which rests content with showing how the 
higher or more complex types of things “‘ emerge ” somehow from 
simpler forms would appear to admit the possibility of something 
arising miraculously out of nothing. But for Spinoza the infinite 
variety of natural phenomena is a manifestation of what is already 
provided for from all eternity, as the expression of infinite powers 
acting in accordance with eternal laws.—A celebration of the ter. 
centenary was also held at the Ethical Union, where Addresses were 
given by Dr Israel I. Mattuck and Dr Stanton Coit. These have 
likewise been published (London: Ethical Union, 1983, 2d. net), 
Dr Stanton Coit spoke on “‘ Spinoza’s Moral Insight,” and found an 
instance of his “ intuitive wisdom ” in his advocacy of self-preserva- 
tion both as the real and rightful object of all human effort. Usually, 
however, only vague and erroneous notions are prevalent as to the 
nature of the self. Spinoza conceived a self to be, by its very definition, 
a thing which is its own cause, which is self-caused, and herein he 
discerned the likeness between a finite self and the universe as a whole! 
Dr Mattuck dwelt on “‘ Spinoza’s Significance for Religion,” and main- 
tained that Spinoza’s philosophy showed a way of resolving the 
conflict between science and religion by its rejection of the contrast 
between the natural and the supernatural.—In this connection an 
article of genuine historical value on “ Die Religion Spinozas ” by 
Dr Carl Gebhart (Archiv f. Gesch. der Phil., xli, 8, 1988) is eminently 
deserving of notice. Dr Gebhart discusses Spinoza’s relationship, 
after his excommunication from the Synagogue, with the liberal- 
minded Christian societies of Collegiants and Mennonites, and draws 
attention in particular to the influence exerted on Spinoza’s thought 
by two little known works, Pieter Balling’s Light on the Candlestick 
and Jarig Jelles’ Confession of Faith. Dr Gebhart makes it sufficiently 
manifest that Spinoza’s identification of Christ with the Wisdom of 
God is based upon Collegiant Christology, and that the striking 
passage in a letter to Oldenburg is altogether in a Collegiant sense: 
“ It is not absolutely necessary for salvation to know Christ according 
to the flesh ; but it is quite otherwise with respect to that eternal son 
of God, that is, the eternal Wisdom of God, which is manifested in 
all things, especially in the human mind, and above all in Christ Jesus. 
For without this Wisdom no one can attain a state of blessedness, 
since it alone teaches what is true and what is false, what is good and 
what is evil.” 

The lecture on John Locke by Professor James Gibson to the 
British Academy (London: Milford, 1988, 1s. 6d. net) is particularly 


1 It ought, however, to be noted that Spinoza drew a very decided 
distinction between man and the infinite universe. God as causa sui was 
that “‘ whose essence involves existence,” whereas “‘ the essence of man 
does not involve necessary existence.” 
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interesting because the lecturer, himself the author of by far the 
most important treatise on Locke’s philosophy in any language, 
takes into account the first draft of the Essay recently published by 
Dr Rand, of Harvard. He points out that the elaborate polemic 

inst innate ideas with which the Essay opens was in the first 
instance directed almost entirely against the view that the principles 
of morality are inborn possessions of the mind. Again, in writing 
the draft in 1671, Locke clearly recognised, what apparently he had 
not at one time recognised, that “sense” is not the only ‘‘ channel” 
through which the mind receives its simple ideas, seeing that mind 
js aware of itself as well as of other things. But, in reference to the 
nature and manner of formation of “‘ complex ideas,’’ Locke’s position 
underwent some noteworthy developments. In the draft the attempt 
to give an account of “ideas of relation”’ occasions considerable 
perplexity ; and, above all, there is absent from it any recognition 
of the operation of abstracting, as also of the abstract general ideas to 
which that operation gives rise-——The Adamson Lecture on John 
Locke, by Professor Kemp Smith (Manchester: University Press, 
1988, 2s. net) is full of suggestiveness. The lecturer raises the 
question : How came Locke, unlike Hobbes and Spinoza, to exert in 
so short a time a European influence of the first magnitude, and to 
retain it over so long a period ? And his reply is that it was because 
locke re-stated Cartesian doctrines in a manner demanded by the 
results of the empirical sciences and especially of Newton’s great 
discoveries. In a lucid manner Locke’s account of the origin and 
nature of our ideas is contrasted with his treatment of the validity 
of the knowledge we have by means of them; and, in the latter 
connection, the importance for Locke of a third source of experience 
which he entitled “‘ intuition ”’ is insisted on. Naturally at Christ 
Church, Oxford, Locke’s College, the tercentenary was celebrated ; 
and the two Addresses delivered on the occasion have now been 
published under one cover (Oxford: University Press, 1988, 2s. 
net). In speaking of ‘‘ Locke’s Contribution to Political Theory,” 
Professor J. L. Stocks maintained that historically Locke’s Treatise 
of Civil Government was the first adequate formulation of the prin- 
ciples of a Liberal State, and that for more than 200 years—up to 
1914, in fact—those principles stood always for the line of political 
advance. While conceding that there were weaknesses in Locke’s 
Liberalism, Professor Stocks is of opinion that we have in Locke the 
root of the matter; and that any political system which is to be 
healthy and durable must incorporate, almost without remainder, the 
principles he laid down. Mr Gilbert Ryle dealt with ‘‘ Locke on the 
Human Understanding,” and tried to indicate the essential contri- 
bution made by the Essay to philosophy. First, he distinguishes five 
different senses in which in that work the term “ idea ” is used, the 
most notorious of which (as denoting certain supposed objects 
existing “‘ in the mind ”’) he holds to be responsible for a multitude of 
damaging errors in the theory of knowledge. Then he proceeds to 
discuss the account in the Essay of the origin of ideas, and to handle 
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in a very suggestive manner Locke’s view of knowledge generally ang 
of knowledge of existents particularly. Locke’s great achievements, 
he thinks, that he gave us not a theory of knowledge but a theory of 
the sciences. He taught us to distinguish the different types of 
intellectual inquiry, and thus made us begin to understand the right 
kinds of question to ask. 

Canon A. A. Luce has earned the gratitude of all students of 
Berkeley by his brilliant article on the Commonplace Book (Herma. 
thena, xxii, 1982), which ought to become widely known. He rejects 
emphatically the view that the Commonplace Book was a mere scrap- 
book ; it was, on the contrary, a definite piece of work, undertaken. 
as a preliminary stage in working out the argument of the Theory of 
Vision and of the Principles, and it must have required serious 
attention and a sustained labour of the intellect. Dr Luce holds that 
in all likelihood Berkeley began the Commonplace Book shortly after 
his election to the Fellowship of Trinity College, Dublin, on June 9, 
1707, and that he completed it on August 28, 1708. The article 
contains a most interesting and original discussion of the structure 
of the document. The account by Professor R. I. Aaron of “A 
Catalogue of Berkeley’s Library ” (Mind, October, 1932) is also 
deserving of notice. The Catalogue in question owes its existence to 
the fact that the books were put up for sale by Messrs Leigh and 
Sotheby in 1796, forty-three years after Berkeley’s death. Professor 
Aaron maintains that this catalogue, now in the British Museum, is 
certainly not a complete and exhaustive list of Berkeley’s books, and 
that it does not throw much light on the period up to 1718, nor 
indeed on the second period from 1718 to 1784, but that it becomes 
valuable in dealing with the third or Cloyne period, when Siris was 
written. 

Two additions have recently been made to the “ Leaders of 
Philosophy Series,” edited by Professor Stocks. My own volume on 
Berkeley is reviewed in the present issue by Professor Aaron. The 
volume on David Hume by Dr B. M. Laing (London: Ernest Benn, 
1982, 12s. 6d.) will be reviewed later. Meanwhile, I may briefly 
indicate its contents. In Part I. a full and interesting account is 
given of Hume’s life and manifold activities, and a chapter is devoted 
to a consideration of the general nature of his philosophy. The thesis 
which the author strives to sustain is that Hume’s philosophy is not, 
as it has usually been taken to be, a doctrine of scepticism. Rather 
is it an attempt to overcome scepticism by using the principles of 
association, which are psychological in their nature, for the purpose 
of explaining certain features of human knowledge. He meets 
scepticism, it is contended, not by taking his stand on reason but by 
accepting its arguments against dogmatism and by suggesting a 0 
media. Part II. is devoted to an exposition and a criticism of the 


1 It is strange that Dr Laing makes no reference to two striking articles 
by Professor Kemp Smith on “ The Naturalism of Hume ” (Mind, N.S. 
xiv, 1905), in which a very similar view of Hume’s philosophy is elaborated. 
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several portions of Hume’s philosophy. His doctrine of “ impres- 
sions” and “ideas,” his theory of space and time, his analysis of 
causation, and his views on the nature of knowledge are discussed in 
detail. With respect to the problem of the self and the external 
world, Hume evades scepticism, so Dr Laing argues, by having 
recourse to his conception of the imagination ; he seeks to show, not 
that the common-sense view is false, but that it is due to the prin- 
ciples of human nature. In subsequent chapters Hume’s moral and 
political theories and his attitude towards religion fall to be con- 
sidered. Part III. is concerned chiefly with Hume’s influence on sub- 
sequent speculation, especially upon that of Thomas Reid and Kant, 
both of whom, it is insisted, altogether misunderstood the real purport 
of Hume’s teaching. It was only as against rationalism that Hume 
admitted the sceptical argument; his main effort was directed to 
working out an empiricism which would be proof against it. 

Professor A. N. Whitehead’s Gifford Lectures on Process and 
Reality have baffled not a few would-be readers, and many of those 
who have tried to follow them will be glad to hear of an admirable 
little volume by Miss Dorothy M. Emmet, entitled Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Organism (London: Macmillan & Co., 1982, 8s. 6d. 
net), which will ease the way for a renewed effort to grapple with a 
really profound work. In nine extremely interesting chapters, the 
authoress contrives to bring into relief some of the outstanding 
features of the latest phase of Whitehead’s speculation. The philo- 
sophy of organism is, as she represents it, an attempt to describe the 
way in which each new characterisation of creativity exhibits both 
the unity and the plurality of the universe. For, according to White- 
head, the process of creation is rhythmic in character ; it is the unceas- 
ing process of the breaking up of the One into the Many and the grow- 
ing together again, in a new kind of unity, of the Many into One. 
Creativity produces as a primordial fact an ordering of possibilities 
in virtue of which there can be the relevance of one to another in 
logical order, and so some definite character, in the course of events. 
If one asks as to the relation which, in Whitehead’s view, subsists 
between God and creativity, Miss Emmet suggests that light may 
come by considering the relation of the First and Second Persons of 
the Trinity in the history of Christian doctrine. Creativity may be 
conceived, namely, as analogous to the creative power of the Father, 
whereas the “‘ Primordial Nature of God ” may be looked upon as 
analogous to the Logos—the order of a ‘“‘ Wisdom ” in virtue of which 
efiective creation is possible. Furthermore, the philosophy of 
organism is concerned exclusively with the becoming, the being, and 
the relatedness of actual entities; it is essentially an attempt to 
exhibit fact as something concrete. What Whitehead calls “ the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness ”’ is the tendency in science and 
philosophy to treat abstractions as though they were capable of 
existing separately in their own right. All sorts of difficulties are, so 
Whitehead maintains, occasioned in philosophy by starting from 
abstract universals, and then proceeding to ask how concrete fact 
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can be built up of them ; or, again, by starting from an “ intuition” 
of individual concrete fact, and then finding it impossible to see hoy 
that fact can be said to exemplify universals. 

A thoughtful and stimulating work on religious philosophy hag 
recently appeared from the pen of the well-known Welsh theologi 
Dr D. Miall Edwards, Christianity and Philosophy (Edinburgh; 
T. & T. Clark, 1982, 10s. 6d. net). The author’s aim is to discover, 
by means of constructive criticism, the general outlines of a philo. 
sophy which shall do justice to man’s total experience of the world and 
** serve as an intellectual framework for Christian convictions.” As 
the outcome of that endeavour, he conceives himself to have found 
such a philosophy in a form of “ personal idealism,” which, on the 
one hand, guarantees the idea of God as the ultimate reality of the 
universe, the common ground and source of the order of nature and 
the order of values, and, on the other hand, affords adequate room 
for man as a spiritual personality, or as capable of becoming such, 
with real though limited freedom, capable of progressively realising 
in his individual and social life the ideal values which the universe 
reveals to him as normative. In an extremely interesting chapter on 
“The Nature of Religious Experience,” Dr Edwards discusses the 
place of values in such experience, and gives a succinct account of 
Rudolf Otto’s conception of the “ numinous ” as the distinctively 
religious category of value. He raises, in this context, the question 
as to the relation in which the four ultimate values (the Good, the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Holy) stand to one another. The sug- 
gestion he offers is that “ the Holy ” is not in truth a fourth value, 
subsisting on terms of equality along with the others, but is, so to 
speak, the matrix from which they are derived, that from which 
they are differentiated. Just as for Plato “the Good” was “the 
Idea of Ideas,” so we may suppose that “‘ the Holy ” is the value of 
values, the most fundamental and comprehensive value. In the 
following chapters the author criticises effectively naturalism, in 
Lord Balfour’s sense of the term, as a philosophical theory, and shows 
also that absolute idealism, as worked out by Bradley and Bosanquet, 
fails to offer any satisfactory account of human individuality. If 
our own self-consciousness and self-determination be not real, we 
have no criterion left whereby to distinguish the real from the unreal. 
Then, in an impressive chapter on “ The Structure of the Universe 
and the Objectivity of Values,” some weighty considerations are 
urged in reference to the attempt to crush the spirit of man by 
thrusting upon it the immensities of the physical cosmos. Neverthe: 
less, it is not necessary to maintain that the universe can have no other 
purpose than to serve as an arena for man to play his part. All one 
need be concerned to vindicate is that human purposes and the 
natural world are not strangers to each other, that the order of values 
and the order of nature are complementary aspects of one reality. 
The latter portion of the volume is more strictly theological in 
character. The topics here dealt with are “The Christian Con- 
ception of God,” “‘ The Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” and “ The 
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Doctrine of the Trinity.” These chapters are written from a liberal, 
proad-minded point of view, and there is much in them to awaken 
thought and reflection. 

phy has Attention should be called to the Riddell Memorial Lectures on 
eologian, § The Eternal Values, delivered before the University of Durham last 
inburgh ; year, by the Dean of St Paul’s (Oxford: University Press, 1988, 
discover, § 99, 6d. net). These two lectures, Dean Inge tells us, he wrote without 
a philo- — jntending to publish them, and they are mainly an abstract from 
orld and part of a forthcoming book on Theism and Cosmology, which he hopes 
ns.” As — will be published in the latter half of the present year. The first 
ye found — Lecture is on “‘ The Idea of Value.” ‘‘ Values ” are, it is contended, 
» ON the — the modern equivalents of the Ideas or Forms of Plato. To the reli- 
y of the gious mind they are, as Lotze said, a revelation, they are just there, 
ture and § subsisting by their own right, to be taken by us as what they seem to 
ite room — be. Yet it is, Dean Inge urges, a serious philosophical error to vio- 
ng such, § lently separate, as Ritschl and his school do, judgments of fact from 
realising | judgments of value. “A fact which has no value is not a fact, and 
universe § a value which has no existence is not a value.” We give to the 
apteron — absolute values—Goodness, Truth and Beauty—supreme rank 
sses the — (a) because they are not means to anything else, nor even to each 
count of § other, although they are not sundered from each other, (b) because 
nctively § they have a universal quality, and are, in a sense, impersonal, and 
question — (c) because they satisfy and elevate us, and our relation to them is 
sod, the f one not of use but of love, the essence of love being to unify the 
‘he sug- knower and the known. The second Lecture is on “‘ God and the 
h value, | World.” Christianity is, it is maintained, theistic without any 
is, 80 to | compromise, understanding by theism the doctrine that the ultimate 
1 which | ground of the universe is a single supreme Being who is perfect and 
as “the | complete in Himself. Dr Inge thinks that, although the ontological 
value of | argument stated in its traditional form is open to obvious objections, 
In the | it may be stated in a form which has great weight. The immediate 
ism, in | apprehension of the intrinsic values is the apprehension of something 
d shows § which is given to us, no less than what we apprehend through sense- 
anquet, — perception. And it is inconceivable that all this aspect of the known 
ity. If | world is devoid of actuality, that it is all merely subjective, homeless, 
eal, we | that is to say, in the real universe. To the religious mind these three 
unreal, values are attributes of God; and, in proportion as we make them 
Iniverse | our own, they appear as revelations of one supreme Mind. 

ons are Dr F. R. Tennant’s Tarner Lectures, six in all, on the Philosophy 
nan by | of the Sciences (Cambridge: University Press, 1982, 6s. net) form in 
verthe- | many ways an interesting and valuable supplement to his two impos- 
0 other | ing volumes on Philosophical Theology. The aim of the lectures is, 
Allone | we are told, to exhibit the relations of the various departments of 
nd the | knowledge in respect of their origination, their development and their 
values | exemplification, severally, of the nature of knowledge as such. A 
reality. | philosophy of the sciences will, it is contended, start by ascertaining 
ical in | what knowledge is, and what portions of so-called knowledge are 
n Con- | characterised by certainty and by necessitation of this or that kind, 
1“ The | orby probability of this or that kind. It will then proceed to inquire 
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into the categories used by each of the sciences, and will thus be led 
to the more general question as to what explanation, in the varioys 
fields of knowledge, actually is, how many types of it there are, and 
what their respective ranks appear to be from the point of view of 
logic. In the second lecture, Dr Tennant reinforces the position upon 
which he insisted in his previous work, that psychology, more 
particularly the psychology of cognition, is the first propzedeutic to 
philosophy. In reviewing that work in these pages, I indicated why, 
as it seems to me, that position cannot be sustained. To put the 
point briefly, psychological science, if it is wise and enlightened, 
begins by assuming the existence of objective conditions, such ag 
physics and physiology have disclosed, under which specific subjective 
experiences arise, and then seeks to determine the various ways in 
which these subjective conditions unfold and develop. But such 
a procedure tacitly assumes the legitimacy of the very antitheses 
which it is the business of philosophy to submit to critical scrutiny, 
To reply to this, as Dr Tennant does, that the facts which psychology 
supplies “ elucidate the origin, nature, scope, and limitations of the 
notions and ways of thinking which psychology itself, as well as other 
presumptive knowledge, employs ” (pp. 44-45) is surely beside the 
point. For any such “ elucidation ” presupposes the validity of the 
notions and ways of thinking in question; and until this has been 
vindicated the “elucidation” helps us not at all. In the third 
lecture, it is contended that, using the term “ historical ” in the 
widest sense, the historical sciences, or the historical portions of each 
science, are those which set the questions of philosophy—a contention 
which is certainly in keeping with that just referred to, but which is, 
I think, open to similar criticism. The fourth lecture deals with the 
relations of history and dogmatic theology to each other and to the 
sciences, and cogent reasons are advanced for holding that the truth 
of dogmatic theology is not ascertainable by means of purely historical 
methods. In the fifth lecture, on the relations of the natural and 
pure sciences to each other, and to metaphysics, it is claimed that the 
procedure of physical science involves that distinction between the 
real and the phenomenal which certain theories of knowledge would, 
in different ways, dispense with. Science presupposes, that is to say, 
an order which has a structure enabling reason to find rationality in 
the phenomenal; but, as to the nature of this order, science is 
agnostic. The last lecture, on the relation of theology to other 
departments of knowledge, contains an acute discussion of the view 
that religious experience involves immediate apprehension of wniqué 
data, and thereby of a real (as distinct from an imaginary) realm. 
Dr. Tennant holds that religious experience alone is unable to 
establish either the immediacy, or the uniqueness, or the reality in 
question. 

In reference to the philosophy of the sciences, mention should be 
made of three important articles in the January number of Philosophy. 
Professor F. A. Lindemann writes on “ The Place of Mathematics 
in the Interpretation of the Universe ” ; Sir Arthur S. Eddington on 
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“Physics and Philosophy ” ; and Sir Oliver Lodge on “‘ The Conflict 
between Religion and Science.” 

Ihave only enough space left barely to record the appearance of a 
yaluable little work by Professor J. H. Muirhead, entitled Rule and 
Bnd in Morals (Oxford: University Press, 1982, 8s. 6d. net), which 
everyone interested in recent ethical discussion should read. The 
author examines in a lucid and suggestive way, and from an idealistic 
point of view, recent trends in ethical reflection exemplified in the writ- 
ings of Moore, Prichard, Ross, J oseph and de Burgh. With reference 
to the conclusion reached by Ross, that all attempts to define Right 
in terms of Good are doomed to failure, Professor Muirhead argues 
that, although each of the terms Right and Good, so far as their mean- 
ing is concerned, is sui generis, neither being resolvable into the other 
without remainder, yet as real attributes of actions and things they 
can only be understood as standing in organic relation to each other. 
In his final chapter, Professor Muirhead lays stress upon the need of 
recognising what the Germans call the “ categorial import ” of the 
idea of “‘ ought ” in general, in its twofold form of the “‘ ought to be” 
(Seinsollen) and the “‘ ought to do ” (Thunsollen). Prichard maintains 
that “‘ ‘ ought ’ refers to actions and actions alone.”” But if there be 
nothing corresponding to the ideal of what “‘ ought to be,” what, it is 
asked, becomes of the vast literature of Prophecy from the Hebrew 
Prophets to the poets and Utopia-builders of our own time ? Irrespec- 
tive of ‘‘ moral agents,” there is, the author insists, a judgment of an 
“ought to be” implicit in all recognition of value, and to have 
directed attention to this judgment and to its essentially a priori 
character is one of the chief merits of the new phenomenological 
literature in Germany, so far as it is applied to ethics. In the latter 
connection, attention should be drawn to two able articles on “A 
Phenomenological System of Ethics” (Philosophy, October, 1932, 
and January, 1988) by Dr Mary E. Clarke, in which a very careful 
account is given of the work of the late Max Scheler in his principal 
ethical treatise, Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University CoLLEGE, LONDON. 











REVIEWS. 


Berkeley. By G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in University College, London. London: 
Ernest Benn Ltd.—(Leaders of Philosophy Series), pp. xii, 
836.—12s. 6d. net. 


OnE of the noteworthy features of contemporary history of philo- 
sophy is the new interest taken in the empiricists, and it is not diffi- 
cult to account for this revival of interest. Professor Dawes Hicks 
in the third part of this excellent book argues that even the idealism 
of Green, Caird and Bradley shows very definite traces of the influence 
of Berkeley. It owed as much to English thought as it did to that of 
Germany. “ It may, I think, be readily seen that the change of form, 
if not, indeed, of content, which the philosophy of Hegel underwent 
in the hands of such writers as T. H. Green and Edward Caird was 
owing, in no small measure, to the circumstance that these thinkers 
were intimately familiar with the works of Berkeley.” In the same 
connection, I remember seeing McTaggart’s copy of Berkeley’s 
works, and the marginal scorings and marks showed how carefully 
he had studied not merely the Principles and the Theory of Vision 
but all the other works as well. And if empiricist influences are to be 
traced in English idealism they are still more manifest elsewhere in 
our thought, in Reid, Mill, Cook Wilson and contemporary British 
realism. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly clear that what we term 
English empiricism cannot be regarded as a mere episode in the 
history of English thought. It is rather a permanent formative 
influence, however much certain aspects of empiricism be disputed, 
The foundations of British thought are laid in the writings of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, and nowhere else. And it is the realisation of 
this fact, it seems to me, which is driving the historian of philosophy 
back to the study of the empiricists and which accounts for the 
renewed interest in this school. 

We have had lately quite a flood of books and articles about 
David Hume. On Berkeley there has been the well-known work of 
Johnston in his The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy, of Rudolf 
Metz in Germany (whose work on Hume is even better), of Joussain 
in France (whom, incidentally, Professor Dawes Hicks ought to have 
mentioned in his bibliography), of Hone and Rossi, and finally, in a 
purely historical way, of Rand in America. All these have contri- 
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buted much to our understanding of the celebrated Irish thinker. 
But I think that the book now before us is likely to help the student 
to a still greater extent. I found the statement of Berkeley’s life, 
works and doctrine in the first two of the three parts of the book very 
admirable indeed. It is marked by a thoroughness, an accuracy and 
a freshness of thought which is remarkable. 

But it is almost impossible to be dull when writing of Berkeley. 
His life was itself so full of colour. Sometimes, perhaps, he was a 
little blind, and sometimes he gave up the fight too easily. As well 
as being a thinker, he was a man of action ; but he did not possess 
the pertinacity necessary for great action. And for that matter the 

tness of his thought lies in its clarity, and in its capacity for sudden 
flashes of insight, rather than in its persistency. Yet it is impossible 
to read his life without admiring the man and without feeling some- 
thing of his charm. William Warburton summed him up well when 
he said: ‘‘ He is indeed a great man, and the only visionary I ever 
knew that was.” And Professor Dawes Hicks at the end of his own 
account of the life remarks truly: ‘‘ No nobler or more lovable per- 
sonality has ever been devoted to the search for truth and to the 
service of high ideals.”’ There are still a few problems left in connec- 
tion with Berkeley’s life, but Professor Dawes Hicks’ brief biography 
gets out all the salient points and leaves us with the right impression. 

The life is followed by a list of Berkeley’s philosophical works, 
and some idea is given us of the contents of all the works mentioned. 
There is also a third section to Part I., a treatment of Berkeley’s early 
theory of visual apprehension. Berkeley’s philosophy proper is dealt 
with in Part II., but the theory of vision is treated here as being 
outside the main philosophical doctrine. And in connection with 
this matter (cf. pp. 39, 40 particularly), one of the most novel and 
interesting of the suggestions of the book is put forward. It is usual 
to hold that with respect to tactual experience Berkeley in his Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision purposely hid his true theory from 
his readers. Professor Dawes Hicks offers a new explanation. 
“T conceive it to be by no means unlikely that the position taken 
up in the Essay represents a veritable stage in the development 
of Berkeley’s reflexion. . . . Berkeley might have begun the Essay 
before 1707, and have written a goodly portion of it whilst he was 
still entertaining the belief that the objects of touch exist indepen- 
dently of being perceived ; and might have considered it beside his 
purpose in finishing the volume to disturb that view, seeing that he 
was about to do so in another treatise which was then on the eve of 
publication.” 

This new explanation no doubt would go some way towards 
saving Berkeley from the charge of not being straightforward with 
his readers. When writing some of the passages in the Essay, it is 
urged, Berkeley may not have come to his “ New Principle,” and 
may still have thought we touched and handled objects existing in a 
teal world independent of mind. There are, however, serious objec- 
tions to this view. Firstly, Professor Hicks would agree, I think, that 
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Berkeley was an immaterialist by 1709, when the Essay was published, 
If so, would he have published what he then knew to be only partially 
true ? He had so tremendous a faith in his new principle at the time 
that I cannot think he would have hid it from his readers had he hot 
a very definite purpose in mind; and the only purpose big enough 
to cause him to do this, it seems to me, would have been the desir 
to introduce his views gradually to a public that was bound to lk 
sceptical. But I admit that this objection is not conclusive as against 
Professor Dawes Hicks’ theory. However, secondly, there are graver 
objections when one turns to the Commonplace Book. In the first 
few jottings of the Commonplace Book there are references to the 
new hypothesis of immaterialism. In the first half also we find what 
are undoubtedly rough notes for the Essay of 1709. But these come 
after the first formulations of the principle of immaterialism. Thys 
before he began to think out his theory of vision he had adopted 
immaterialism. But Professor Dawes Hicks in his account of the 
Commonplace Book (pp. 26-8) has himself made a new suggestion to 
counter this possible objection. He thinks that though jottings 1-9 
(in Johnston’s edition) come before 70 ff, they might actually have 
been written later by Berkeley. Now, much of the first half of the 
jottings, from 70 on, is taken up with a theory of vision, and the 
suggestion is that these were written first. So that the mention of 
immaterialism in 1-69 does not prove that Berkeley had come to 
immaterialism before he thought out and wrote some parts at least 
of his essay on visual apprehension. This further suggestion, in the 
circumstances, is a very astute one, and it certainly cannot be ruled 
out as absurd. Yet I should like to point out that there is direct 
reference to the “ New Principle” again in J293, 801, 315-6—all 
well within the first half of the Commonplace Book. My own theory 
is that Berkeley had reached his immaterialism before he began to 
write the Commonplace Book, and so I do not find this new suggestion 
acceptable, but it may be none the less true. I ought to add that 
what is said on pp. 26-8 about the Commonplace Book should be 
read in conjunction with Dr A. A. Luce’s recent brilliant article in 
Hermathena, an article, I am sure, that Professor Dawes Hicks would 
have taken into account if it had appeared before his own work went 
to the press. That article, I think, confirms the view which I have 
suggested elsewhere that the Commonplace Book was not written 
before 1707. And, if this be so, the first rough notes on vision could 
not come before 1707, so that it is surely incorrect to say that 
“* Berkeley might have begun the Essay before 1707.”’ On the other 
hand, it seems to me almost beyond doubt that Berkeley had come 
to his immaterialism by 1707. It would of course be absurd to deny 
the possibility that he had considered problems of visual apprehension 
before he came to immaterialism, but I cannot see that he wrote any 
part of the Essay before that event, and this is the point at issue. 
The evidence we have seems to me to point the other way, so that I 
do not find Professor Dawes Hicks’ new suggestions wholly convincing. 
I can recommend Part II. as a very able exposition of the philo- 
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sophical teaching of Berkeley. I shall content myself here with 
summarising its contents and with a comment or two in passing. 
Professor Dawes Hicks begins by showing how the time was ripe for 
the new theory. Much in Descartes and in Locke points to idealism 
of some form or other, and the form of it adopted by Berkeley is now 
made clear. This is followed by a consideration of his theory of 
abstraction and general ideas. There are, I believe, definite grounds 
for doubting whether Berkeley’s criticism of Locke’s theory of 
general ideas is fair, but the account given here of that criticism is 
very satisfactory. So also is the next chapter on the basis of Berkeley’s 
idealism, though here one wishes that more attention had been paid 
to a matter upon which Berkeley himself was most ambiguous, 
namely, the relation between a thing, one of Locke’s ‘‘ complex ideas,” 
and the ‘“‘ simple ideas,” red, hard, sweet, and so on. The fourth 
chapter discusses Berkeley’s theory of nature and mind, and contains 
a praiseworthy effort to make some sense of Berkeley’s doctrine of 
“notions,” and a new interpretation of the “‘ congeries of perceptions ” 

sage in the Commonplace Book, which I have no room here to 
discuss. The fifth deals with the theory of knowledge, the sixth with 
Berkeley’s moral and religious views, and the last with Siris. In all 
these chapters Professor Dawes Hicks manages to get a great deal of 
valuable material into a small space, and this without sacrificing 
darity of statement. I was particularly glad to notice the atten- 
tion paid to Siris, which certainly deserves more than is usually 
given it. 

There is one common interpretation of Berkeley’s central tenet 
which seems to me very unsatisfactory. It is said or implied that 
Berkeley’s idealism amounts merely to the view that an object for 
mind must be within the world of experiencable things, and that when 
Berkeley holds that esse is percipi he means no more than this. The 
chief argument for this interpretation is a passage in the Dialogues 
which suggests some such view. But this is surely not the meaning 
of the immaterialism of the Commonplace Book or the Principles, 
for indeed it would reduce the theory to a truism. I mention this 
because Professor Dawes Hicks himself, I feel, is too sympathetic 
with the view, though he later (cf. pp. 117-8) makes it quite clear 
that more than this is actually involved in Berkeley’s immaterialism. 
I have in mind, however, the statement he makes of Berkeley’s 
central principle on p. 79 (cf. p. 111): ‘* Nothing which is incapable 
of being interpreted either in terms of mind and its operations or in 
terms of objects of mind can be admitted to form part of the world of 
experience.”” Yet a person might easily admit that “‘ the world of 
experience” only contains minds and mind-dependent “ ideas,”’ that 
is “ objects of mind,” without also admitting that such a “ world ” 
exhausts reality. It is, however, the latter position, if I understand 
the matter rightly, which Berkeley wishes to uphold in the Principles. 
Otherwise, we have the truism that nothing which cannot be experi- 
enced is in the world of experience, or that what we can experience 
can only be what we can experience. Of course this is true as a truism 
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is true, but it can hardly be the sum and substance of Berkeley's 
idealism. 

In Part III Professor Dawes Hicks examines Berkeley’s relations, 
firstly to his contemporaries, secondly to Hume and Kant, and 
thirdly to post-Kantian philosophy. I have no space to consider 
these very interesting chapters. So high a standard has been set ip 
the first two parts, however, that the third, with its immense field, 
almost inevitably suffers slightly in comparison. But in itself jt jg 
very good exposition and criticism, and it certainly establishes 
Berkeley’s importance amongst modern thinkers. 

I should like to conclude by stating my belief that the first two 
parts of the book are the best exposition we have of the teaching of 
Berkeley. I am sure that it will prove invaluable to future students, 
and Professor Dawes Hicks can be most heartily congratulated on his 
accomplishment. 

R. I. Aaron, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 





The Formation of the Gospel Tradition. By Vincent Taylor, Ph.D, 
D.D. London: Macmillan & Co., 1988.—Pp. viii, 214— 
7s. 6d. net. 


In the summer of 1921 the present reviewer received a letter from 
Professor Martin Dibelius, of Heidelberg, in which he wrote: “ You 
may be interested to know that one of my more recent writings, 
The Form-History of the Gospels (Tiibingen, 1919), seems to have been 
but the signal for a whole series of publications which aim at leading 
Gospel research out of the channel of subjectivism by emphasising 
criteria of form as indications of the tradition: K. L. Schmidt (just 
called to Giessen), The Framework of the History of Jesus ; R. Bult 
mann (Heitmiiller’s successor at Marburg, formerly Bousset’s sue: 
cessor and Schmidt’s predecessor at Giessen), History of the Synoplie 
Tradition.” Ever since then it has been a matter of keenest interest 
to follow this movement as it has dominated German New Testament 
research, and to watch the slow and irregular appearances of the 
method in English works upon the Gospels. 

Bultmann’s book was reviewed by Karl Ludwig Schmidt in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung in the following year. Meanwhile, 
M. Albertz turned his attention to The Synoptic Controversial Dia- 
logues (1921); and G. Bertram applied the same method to The 
Story of the Passion of Jesus and the Cult of Christ (1922). Two other 
important essays were contributed to the Festschrift presented to 
Hermann Gunkel in 1928, one by Martin Dibelius carrying over to 
the criticism of Acts considerations of style, rather than of form, 
but using much of the terminology of the earlier book, and one by 
K. L. Schmidt, The Place of the Gospels in the General History of 
Literature. By 1924 the movement had reached such dimensions 
that a young scholar of Géttingen, E. Fascher, wrote an exposition 
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and criticism under the title The Form-Historical Method. Interest 
in this country was aroused but slowly. About the same time, at 
the beginning of 1928, Dr H. A. A. Kennedy in the Expository Times 
and Dr H. J. Cadbury in the Harvard Theological Review wrote 
prief accounts. Dr Kennedy confined himself to a critique of 
Bultmann. Dr Cadbury discussed the whole problem under the 
title “ Between Jesus and the Gospels.” It was Dr A. E. J. Rawlin- 
son, then of Oxford, who first called attention in this country to the 
radical consequences which this new method was introducing into the 
historical and exegetical treatment of the Gospels, and those who 
saw the significance of his address at a conference at Mirren in the 
summer of 1924 (printed in January, 1925, in the Review of the 
Churches) were prepared for the line followed in his great Commentary 
on St Mark in the autumn of 1925. Since then it is enough to refer 
to the extraordinarily large place given to form-criticism in the 
entirely re-written second edition of Montefiore’s The Synoptic 
Gospels (1927) and in Professor J. M. Creed’s commentary on St 
Luke (1980). 

Nevertheless, there were two remarkable exceptions. Neither in 
that memorable article which Canon Streeter contributed to this 
Journal in October, 1921, nor in his great work on The Four Gospels 
(1924) in which he further developed his theory of “‘ Proto-Luke ” 
and his “ Four-Document Hypothesis ” did that brilliant writer hint 
by a single word that he was aware of the new school which had 
already begun to agitate the world of German Biblical scholarship. 
Then, when his disciple, Dr Vincent Taylor, published his admirable 
corroboration of Canon Streeter’s thesis Behind the Third Gospel (1926) 
the same silence was observed. Happily English readers have been 
well served by an excellent book written by the distinguished 
American scholar, Professor B. S. Easton, whose The Gospel Before 
the Gospels (1928) gave a most useful outline and criticism of the new 
school. But something fuller was required, and now English students 
have a book of quite outstanding merit in which the literature of the 
formgeschichtliche Schule is digested for us, and its main principles 
set forth, while the theories of its chief exponents are subjected to 
sympathetic but sometimes drastic criticism. 

Dr Vincent Taylor took the opportunity offered by the Public 
lectures Committee of the University of Leeds to deliver eight 
lectures last spring on the subject of The Formation of the Gospel 
Tradition. These have now been published under that title in a 
handsome volume on such good paper and in such clear print that it 
isa delight to handle the book. The lecture style gives a vivacity 
to the treatment which saves it from the heaviness into which a 
discussion of such a subject might easily have fallen. The book will 
take rank at once as the one indispensable work in English on Form- 
Criticism of the Gospels. 

The opening lecture offers a brief account of the work done during 
the last generation in determining the documentary relations in 
which the Synoptic Gospels stand to one another. A short general 
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account is then given of the way in which Source-Criticism hag 
recently been supplemented by Form-Criticism. This is said ty 
render its most valuable service in helping us “ to penetrate the 
Hinterland of the decades from 80 to 50 a.p. and place ourselyes 
in imagination among the young Palestinian communities,” fy 
limits are also recognised. ‘‘ Form-Criticism is a key to some of the 
doors which hide the Gospel tradition in its formative period: fo 
other doors we require other keys ; and for some we have no keys at 
all.” “It is a mistake to suppose that Form-Criticism necessarily 
leads to scepticism, for this result is reached only by ignoring the 
limits of the method and by using historical assumptions which 
vitiate the inquiry from the beginning.” 

The second lecture brings us to the heart of the subject. The 
main contention of this new school of Gospel criticism is that the 
stories in the Gospels owe their “ form” to the earliest Christian 
preaching. The first task of these investigators is, therefore, to 
classify the Synoptic material according to its form. The first class 
contains those incidents which seem to be recorded in order to pre- 
serve a saying of Jesus to which the story leads up as a climax, 
Dibelius calls these “‘ models ” (Paradigmen), because they appear 
to have been preserved in this form as illustrations in primitive 
Christian preaching upon questions of faith and practice. Bultmann 
calls them Apophthegmata (as similar stories are called in Greek 
literature). The second class consists of longer stories, often relating 
a miracle, in which the pictorial element is prominent. As a rule 
the aim is to bring out the wonder aroused in the minds of onlookers 
by some miracle, but sometimes the love of a good story for its own 
sake is a sufficient reason for its being told. Dibelius calls these 
stories “ tales ’’ (Novellen), whilst Bultmann terms them “ miracle 
stories’ (Wundergeschichten). A third class contains sayings of 
Jesus, which Dibelius terms Pardnese because of the hortatory 
purpose for which they were collected. The fourth class consists of 
stories about Jesus himself, such as the Baptism, the Transfiguration, 








and the Resurrection. To these stories Dibelius applies the name 
Mythen, and Bultmann Geschichtserzadhlung und Legende. Having 
classified the types of story and maxim or discourse found in the 
Gospels the next step is to attempt to recover the original form of the 
material. Here Dibelius, in particular, has emphasised the import: 
ance of recalling the undeniable fact that the Gospel was not origin- 
ally biography, but preaching. The way in which the good news 
was first proclaimed, as Johannes Weiss showed so clearly in his Das 
Urchristentum, can be seen both from the summary accounts of the 
missionaries’ preaching given in Acts, and by numerous allusions 
by Paul in his letters. Dibelius’s commentary on the Epistle of 
James carries this method still further. Now, how far can we use 
the material which we possess to trace back the contents of the 
Gospels to the original tradition? By comparing Matthew and 
Luke with Mark, and the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke 
with one another it is sometimes possible to detect the way in which 
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the material was modified in passing from one stage to another. The 
ai hal Gospels reveal the tendencies that were at work in the 
embellishment of tales, by supplying personal names and supple- 
mentary details. Further, it is claimed that by studying the style of 
narrative and popular sayings in Rabbinical tradition and Hellenistic 
literature we may learn much about the form in which the subject- 
matter of the Gospel first became current in the Church. Yet a 
third task awaits the investigator. He has now to seek for the life- 
situation (Sitz im Leben) out of which the material has sprung. 
Dibelius, as already said, finds this in the regular preaching ministry 
of the primitive Church. Albertz finds the clue rather in the mutual 
edification of the members in their meetings. Such is the view of 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt. Bultmann, however, finds the explanation 
in the debates which took place, during which the material was 
adapted to the apologetic, polemical and dogmatic needs of the 
Church. The formation of the stories and of the discourses he 
attributes mostly to the Palestinian milieu, but the miracle-stories 
and the “‘ I-words”’ he lays to the account of the Hellenistic medium. 
Obviously much is to be learnt from a study of the conditions under 
which the tradition would be likely to develop, and Canon Streeter 
has already done great service in showing how the dominant interest 
of certain great centres would affect the selection of material for the 
official form of the tradition in those particular regions. Dr Taylor 
has, however, done good service in examining the extent to which the 
Formgeschichtler are warranted in predetermining “ the formative 
process in the primitive communities.” He acknowledges the 
justice of the basal assumption that the earliest tradition consisted 
of small isolated units without local or temporal connections. But 
just as some of the leading exponents of the method recognise an 
early continuous method in the Passion Story, so Dr Taylor contends 
we have abundant evidence again and again in Mark of “a closely 
articulated sequence ” which demands a better explanation than they 
have given. He also lays stress upon that manifest characteristic 
of Mark which Dr Burkitt pointed out long ago, the impressive sense 
of movement in the Gospel, even when we have allowed for the many 
gaps in the narrative. This brings us to “‘ the question as to how 
far the formation of the primitive tradition was influenced by ‘ eye- 
Witnesses and ministers of the word.’” “If the Form-Critics are 
tight,” says Dr Taylor, ‘‘ the disciples must have been translated to 
heaven immediately after the Resurrection ! ” 

The third lecture is devoted to the Passion-Narratives, for here, 
more than at any point, it is generally acknowledged that the Evan- 
gelists “‘ had access to a relatively fixed complex of stories.”” More- 
over, as the earliest preaching of the apostles was centred in the 
crucified and risen Christ, it was needful both for apologetic and for 
instruction from the earliest days to illustrate the way in which the 
Cross was the necessary outcome of the mission of Jesus, and how, in 
its sequel, it was stripped of its shame and invested with glory. Dr 
Taylor shows that at an early period the events of the Passion were 
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recorded as a continuous narrative. But he thinks that this 
was current in different forms. In his earlier book he gave oye. 
whelming reasons for the view that fundamentally the Lukan account 
of the Passion is independent of Mark. One of the most interest 

contributions in this book is the contention that the Fourth 
Evangelist made use of an early and independent source for his 
record of the Passion. While speaking of the Fourth Gospel yw 


may note with interest that Dr Taylor favours the Johannine date § 


for the incident of the Cleansing of the Temple, largely as a result of 
his researches into the structure and sources of Luke’s Gospel. 0p 
one point we feel that a difference of opinion should be registered, 
Dr Taylor is inclined to follow Bussmann in his conjecture that 
“* according to the scriptures ” in 1 Cor. xv., 8f. refers to accounts of 
the Passion Story existing in the community when Paul wrote, 
Certainly in a foot-note Dr Plooij’s suggestion that Paul is referri 
to a pre-Pauline collection of Testimonies is mentioned. With this 
should be coupled Professor B. W. Bacon’s explanation given in 
Expositor, VIII., xxvi., 482. 

In the next four lectures a detailed examination is undertaken 
of the four main classes into which the evangelic material has been 
apportioned by the writers mentioned above. First, we have the 
Pronouncement-Stories, as Dr Taylor prefers to describe what Dibelins 
terms Paradigmen and Bultmann Apophthegmata. After givinga 
clear summary of the sayings given by Bultmann under his numerous 
sub-headings, he criticises with considerable acumen the sceptical 
attitude which the Marburg Professor takes up towards them. “Far 
from acquiescing in any denial of the historical element in these 
stories, we ought rather to esteem them among the strongest and 
most stable elements in the Gospel tradition.” Then the Sayings 
and Parables are treated, and good use is made of the work of the 
late Canon Burney on the poetical structure of much that falls under 
this heading. Here, again, in reply to Bultmann a careful examine 
tion enables the writer to give an answer to two questions which 
have been raised. Is the tradition substantially trustworthy, and 
to what extent, and from what causes has it suffered in the course of 
transmission ? The lecture on Miracle-Stories shows how little Form 
Criticism can contribute to Historical Criticism, which is more con 
cerned with this difficult question. But it is shown that the Miracle: 
Story is a definite form of oral tradition closely related to the life and 
faith of the early Church. We are enabled to distinguish between 
“‘ stories in free circulation and stories which stand nearer primitive 
accounts.” A comparison with stories in Jewish and Hellenistic 
tradition dispels the notion that the Gospel stories have been formed 
by a process of borrowing or in the interests of doctrine. The actual 
historicity of each record must be settled by “ our use of Historical 
Criticism, our world-view, and our estimate of Jesus.”’ The lecture, 
which gives a most illuminating survey of the Stories about Jesus 
(the word “ legend ” is rightly rejected as in modern usage prejudging 
their historical value), arrives at the conclusion that these are for the 
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most part self-contained, with the exception of the Petrine Stories of 
Mark, the Birth Stories of Luke and the Johannine narratives. “ In 
the Lukan Birth Stories and the Johannine narratives the con- 
tinuity is a sign of literary art. Because this explanation will not 
suit the Petrine Stories, we are driven to conclude that, where con- 
tinuity is present in these narratives, it is due to a personal witness 
received from Peter.’ It may be remarked that here and elsewhere 
the treatment of Johannine problems appears to the reviewer to 
show a keenness of perception and a soundness of judgment which 
are not always revealed when that most difficult Gospel is under dis- 
cussion. 

The final lecture is entitled ‘‘ The Emergence of the Gospels,” 
and in it the writer attempts to do with his carefully examined 
documents what the archeologist does with his stones, glass-ware, 
pottery and jewels. He tries to trace the story of the Gospel tradition 
through three periods, (a) from 30 to 50 a.p., (b) from 50 to 65, 
() from 65 to 100. Those who may have inferred, from his acute 
criticism of much that has been written by the brilliant German 
scholars whose results he has summarised and expounded, that Dr 
Taylor is purely negative in his attitude will here discover how much 
he finds that throws light on the story of the growth of the Gospels. 
His controversy is with the sceptical presuppositions which rule the 
mind of Rudolf Bultmann, to whom he devotes most of his attention 
throughout the book. He is also insistent that Form-Criticism 
should not press beyond its mark, for he quotes Koehler’s true com- 
ment, ‘‘ the problem of the N.T. is not a form-critical, but a historical- 
critical problem.” 

There are two Appendices. The first is a reply to the rather 
cavalier treatment which Canon Creed has given to the Proto-Luke 
theory in his commentary on St Luke, with references to other 
commentators who have not yet given it the thorough attention which 
it deserves. The other gives the result of some experiments which 
the author has made to illustrate the tendencies which assert them- 
selves in oral tradition. We should regard these as throwing more 
light upon habits of mind to-day than upon the very different con- 
ditions under which the original Christian tradition took shape in the 
course of a long period of development. The one conspicuous 
omission in this excellent book is an index of names and subjects. 
No standard work of reference ought to be issued without this. 

Once again Dr Vincent Taylor has conferred a lasting boon upon 
New Testament students throughout the English-speaking world. 


W. F. Howarp. 


Hanpsworts Couiece, BirMINGHAM. 
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The Buddha and the Christ. The Bampton Lectures for 1989, By 
B. H. Streeter, D.D., Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co., 1939— 
Pp. xiv + 836.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE value of Canon Streeter’s latest work is that it brings into f 
and carries forward, many of the ideas which he has emphasised jn 
his earlier books, and especially in Reality and Adventure. His main 
concern is not to write a treatise on comparative religion, but rather 
to explore the nature of ultimate reality and the purpose of human 
life, and to attempt this task in the light of the values revealed } 
two of the world’s greatest religions, Christianity and Buddhism, 

The opening lecture treats the main theme discussed in Reali 
but in an independent manner, and with the aid of fresh illustrations, 
Science, so long the object of implicit confidence, has by its very 
success resulted in widespread disillusionment; it can describe 
ultimate reality only by means of mathematical formule, which 
furnish information, valid so far as it goes, but abstract in character, 
since “ something has been left out at every stage.” This does not 
mean that science must :bandon its methods, or that traditional 
theology is rehabilitated, but rather that a new situation is created, 
in which both science and religion must co-operate the one with the 
other. ‘‘ While science is the eye which reveals to us an abstract 
pattern of reality, religion is the ear by which we hear the music” 
(p. 88). The special reason which justifies the religious approach 
is the need for studying race experience, and especially in its “‘ objecti- 
fications ”’ in the historic religions such as Buddhism and Christianity, 
Canon Streeter thinks that at the present moment the world needs 
religion more than science, and that the quest for religious truth is 
“the great adventure for which humanity now calls,” and he adds 
the sombre warning that “the churches are perishing for lack of 
men to undertake this quest.” 

The second lecture is devoted to a study of the contrasts between 
the Buddha and the Christ. Canon Streeter does not pretend to treat 
comparative religion as a specialist, but he claims to be able to 
approach his subject with the advantages which come from reading 
and from personal contact with Buddhists during the course of 
several recent visits to Japan. A Bampton lecturer, he reminds ws, 
is not expected to attempt to be exhaustive; ‘it is merely hoped 
that he may be at times suggestive,” that he will “let down a 
occasional bucket into the well of truth and pour out what comes 
up.” In certain respects, he maintains, the outlook of Sakyamum 
was more “ modern” than that of Jesus, as, for example, in the 
acceptance of the doctrine of maya, or disillusionment, on which the 
Indian teacher’s philosophy of life rests, and further in his agnosticism 
and in his concentration on the problem of pain. Jesus, he thinks, 
had a greater practical knowledge of pain, and he makes the interesting 
suggestion that, through His knowledge of Ecclesiastes and Job, 8 
realisation of the fact of disillusionment was open to Him, and that 
this would have received greater stress in His teaching but for His 
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concern to destroy the conception of “‘ merit.” These are attractive 

ulations, but the most interesting question of all is what Sakya- 
muni’s teaching would have been, if he had not believed in Karma. 
In this case, Canon Streeter contends, his teaching would have moved 
nearer to that of Jesus, since the barriers between them were due 
mainly to intellectual theories, and since the Buddha’s Eightfold 
Path resembles the Sermon on the Mount more than does any other 
moral system. ‘‘ Where the Buddha was most himself, there he was 
most like Christ.” Historically, however, it is the divergence between 
the two that matters most: “the Buddhist bows before a figure 
that sits rapt in eternal meditation, the Christian before one that 
hangs bleeding from a cross” (p. 71). I cannot help feeling that 
Canon Streeter makes too much of the tradition that Sakyamuni 
was a prince, and underestimates his actual acquaintanceship with 
the sorrows and pains of life; but he rightly contends that the aim 
of both teachers was the practical endeavour to find and to make 
posible a way of deliverance. ‘“‘ Each for the sake of miserable 
humanity made the supreme sacrifice—the Christ in submitting to 
death, the Buddha by consenting to live ” (p. 42). 

The need for considering how far Christianity and Buddhism reveal 
atrue way of life leads Canon Streeter to examine the developments 
these religions have undergone in the course of their long history. 
In Lecture 8, on ‘‘ Evolving Buddhism,” a good account of Mahayana 
Buddhism is given, and in particular as it exists to-day in Japan. 
(anon Streeter shows how the distinction between entering Nirvana 
and being identified with the Absolute disappeared, and how the 
Bodhisattva became of greater importance than the Buddha. The 
importance of the latter development is that it made possible the 
absorption into Buddhism of local deities, of which an outstanding 
example is that of ‘“‘ the Madonna of the East,” Kwan-Yin, or 
Kwannon, as she is named in Japan. But the most remarkable 
development is that which is associated with Amitabha or Amida, 
whose excess of merit is so great that he can make up for the de- 
ficiencies of all who could never attain salvation by their own efforts, 
and whose “‘ Western Paradise ” is open to all who call on his name 
in sincerity and faith. “In the great majority of the Buddhist 
temples of Japan the image on the high altar represents not Sakya- 
muni, but Amida the Saviour—who had no historical existence, but 
is a personification of the spirit of saving renunciation expressed in 
Sakyamuni’s great consent to live” (p. 91). In this development 
Canon Streeter naturally sees parallels with Christianity, further 
examples of which he also finds in the Zen sect of Japanese Buddhism 
Which points to the need of a psychological crisis ‘‘ comparable to 
what is known in the West as ‘ conversion.’ ” Buddhism, so Canon 
Streeter maintains, is coming to life again in Japan by being Chris- 
tianised from within, and this is a fact of moment if we are looking 
for “a essential content of religion and the goal towards which it is 
evolving. 

Lecture 4, on “ Evolving Christianity,” introduces so wide a 
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theme that it is not surprising that Canon Streeter advances his 
argument by a series of rather wide tacks, which explore the growth 
of Old Testament religion and the theological developments which 
Christianity has undergone. He sees the apex of the development 
in the thought that Christ is “‘ the image of the invisible God,” ang 
in the implications of the Johannine saying: ‘“‘ He that hath seeq 
me hath seen the Father.” Christian theology, he holds, is in the main 
the history of an unsuccessful attempt to express, in terms of an 
intellectualist philosophy, the belief enshrined in this saying; and 
he offers illustrations of this contention in an all too swift review of 
the classical eras of doctrinal history from Chalcedon to Thomas 
Aquinas and the English Reformation. Especially notable is his 
discussion of ‘‘ the Elizabethan settlement,” which he defends ag 4 
species of communal empiricism, comparable to the intellectual 
attitude which later produced the British Constitution and the 
Empire. ‘“ To find religion the Elizabethans sent men to the Bible, 
interpreted, devotionally rather than theologically, by the Book of 
Common Prayer ” (p. 140). The task of the modern theologian, 4s 
he conceives it, is to do for these times what Hooker did for his, to 
aim at a “ philosophy of religion ” rather than a “‘ systematic theo- 
logy,”’ and to interpret the meaning of living religious movements, 
not only of the past but also of to-day. 

Lecture 5 (“ Magic, Philosophy and Religion ”’) seems to me rather 
of the nature of an interlude, in which Canon Streeter doubles back 
on his main argument, and seeks to show that the relationship between 
philosophy and religion is like that which exists between science and 
religion. The philosophical conception of ultimate reality as “ the 
Absolute,”’ he believes, is both useful and true; but it is related to 
reality “very much as are the mathematical equations of the 
physicist.” Towards the end of the lecture use is made of the familiar, 
but cogent, plea that reality cannot be less than the greatest of its 
children ; in other words, that if God is less good than Jesus Christ, 
“* we are left face to face with the grave intellectual difficulty that the 
creature, in at least one respect, is greater than the Creator.” Let 
us hope that the theologians will not detect Arianism in this argument! 

I have not space to discuss with any degree of fulness the last 
three lectures, which treat the perennial problems of pain, of condutt, 
and of immortality, which any religion must face, if it is to gives 
worthy account of the meaning and purpose of life. I must content 
myself with saying that Canon Streeter gives a full and interesti 
account of the contributions made respectively by Buddhism, the 
Testament, and the teaching of Christ. Perhaps the most notable 
point is the courageous effort he makes to state a moral aim, inde: 
pendent of those bound up with individual religious systems, in the 
maxim “‘ live constructively,” which, as he shows, includes much of 
the ground covered by the principle “‘ love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is possible that the admittedly popular treatment given to the 
discussion will not be welcome to some readers. Happily, it is not 
necessary to be obscure in order to be profound. The treatment 
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ular in the best sense of the term, and only those who know how 
dificult it is to combine hard thinking with clarity of expression, 
and an amazingly apt use of illustration, will be able to measure 
the success of Canon Streeter’s achievement. Directness is secured 
tosuch a degree that one seems to be listening to brilliant conversa- 
tion, salted with wit and humour, rather than reading Bampton 
lectures. Relatively, the amount of space devoted to Buddhism is 
small, but the points selected for notice are well chosen, and are 
presented so clearly that the reader is never in any doubt as to Canon 
Streeter’s meaning. 

Neglecting minor points, I should say that the principal criticism 
towhich Canon Streeter’s book is exposed concerns the kind of revela- 
tion which he finds in Jesus Christ. On the assumption that Christ is 
“the image of God,” the argument that God does not stand outside 
of, and apart from, the sufferings of men, is very persuasive. I doubt, 
however, if this conviction is ever really won without a fuller inter- 
pretation of the Cross than I should gather Canon Streeter is prepared 
togive. He thinks that Jesus seems to have interpreted, in the light 
of Isa. liii., the fact that the Messiah must submit to death, and he 
describes the teaching of this chapter by the phrase “the martyr 
way.” “In all ages and in all places the progress of humanity has 
been won at the cost of the blood and tears—not of the wicked, but 
of the best ’’ (p. 210). Who can doubt that this is true? FP it does 
it exhaust the meaning of Isa. liii., and does it describe anything 
really unique in the death of Christ ? I suggest that Canon Streeter 
isso anxious to deal a hard blow at the notion that the sacrifice of 
Christ can be isolated from “the heroic self-offering of other noble 
souls,” that he wounds his own argument at its centre, so that, at 
best, we gain only a reflection of what the heart of reality is like. 
We do not learn what is distinctive of Christ’s sufferings, with the 
result that Canon Streeter’s moving argument does not provide a 
sufficient basis for those triumphant assertions about God’s love 
which Christianity professes to be able to give. I cannot help thinking 
that the reason for this is that, influenced no doubt by his study of 
Buddhism, he gives greater prominence in his discussion to the 
problem of pain than he does to the fact of moral evil. I doubt too 
ifhe is justified in dismissing the analogies of temple sacrifice because 
the modern man finds them obscure. After all, in expounding the 
teaching of Christ, we do not ignore eschatological ideas for this 
reason ; and no more, I suggest, can we shut out the sacrificial ideas 
which for Jesus were religious assumptions, if we desire to know how 
He conceived His death in relation to His mission. 

But in making these criticisms, one is really asking Canon Streeter 
for yet another book, in which the Atonement and Sin will be as central 
4s the Incarnation and Pain are in the present volume. In view of 
the telescopic character of his literary work, whereby one book opens 
out the way to another, it is not too much to hope that such a theme 
will also receive fuller discussion. 

VINCENT TayLor. 
Westey Cottece, HeapInGcLEy, LEeEps. 
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A Manual of Buddhism. By Mrs Rhys Davids. London: Sheldon 
Press, 1982.—Pp. 352.—7s. 6d. 


In this book “ which is a successor to the Manual ” by her late hus. 
band, Mrs Rhys Davids continues her excellent work of bringi 
Gautama the Buddha nearer to us. It is an irony of the first magni- 
tude that the two greatest iconoclasts have had their aims reversed— 
and this not by enemies but by admirers. While in the case of Christ 
a certain amount of mythological atmosphere was permissible, in the 
case of the Buddha, whose avowed mission was the destruction of 
the credulity of his contemporaries, the existing superstructure of 
the Buddhist creed is a deliberate mockery, to say the least, of what 
Buddha taught. This is the result of following the line of least 
resistance. Certainly, it is easier to make the Buddha into a super. 
human God with all the unearthly attributes associated with that 
exalted state than to conceive him as a human being whom we should 
follow, if not emulate. As Mrs Rhys Davids says: ‘ The verbal 
superstructures, the formulas, are often being held up as what he 
taught. Buddhists are curiously complacent about being free from 
‘ creeds,’ but they are the very votaries of the formula.” 

It is to break down this complacency that Mrs Rhys Davids has 
utilised the knowledge of a lifetime devoted to Buddhist research, 
And I can warn orthodox Buddhists, and I have met few unorthodox 
ones, that if they are over-susceptible they had better not read this 
book. For Mrs Rhys Davids has scraped away layer after layer of 
legend and superstition ; and, though she has done this with rever- 
ence and love, making Gautama more credible and more worthy of 
emulation, those who care more for their pet passive creeds will 
consider this a sacrilege. Of the Buddha’s Mahanishkramana (the 
great Renunciation) she says: ‘“‘ He was taking for that day, for one 
of his class, a big step out of the groove, with all that this meant in 
resolve, breaking, deprivation and adventure. We cannot be sure 
there was more.” 

Her interpretation of the Aniccha and Dukkha theories is extremely 
original and ought to convert the Occidental mind which can only 
see in them a doctrine of negation. ‘‘ With us,” explains Mrs Rhys 
Davids, “ it was physiology that stimulated, indeed almost gave birth 
to, our new psychology. Our first psychologists were mainly doctors. 
But in India it may well have been the new interest in the processes 
of mind, viewed as distinct from the ‘ self’ or man . . . which gave 
rise to analysis of body, as important, not for physicians only, but 
also for religion.” 

It is thoughtful of Mrs Rhys Davids to have added the sub-title 
“For Advanced Students.” For this Manual of Buddhism is by no 
means light reading. No adequate idea of her scholarly analysis can 
be conveyed in a review, but one can truthfully say that the book is 
not merely provocative but thought-provoking. 


J. Visava-TUNGA. 
LONDON. 
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The Song of God. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. London: Dent & 
Sons, 1982.—Pp. 166.—7s. 6d. 


Tuis is an informal but creditable translation of the Bhagavad Gita 
written in the translator’s words “in the hope of conveying to the 
American reader those spiritual moods that its passages invoke in 
my countrymen.” “ Let the Western reader,” continues Mr Mukerji, 
«olose his eyes and ask this question of his own mind: ‘ Is the war 
oflife worth waging, is the struggle righteous, is the end justifiable ? ’ 
In the Gita is the answer and the explanation, ‘ Better is one’s own 
Path, though imperfect, than the Path of another well made.’ ” 
It is also well that Mr Mukerji has emphasised that “in English, 
sich words as Absolute, Eternal, Infinite are without vitality ; 
whereas Brahma, Nirvana, etc., although abstract in sense, pulsate 
with associated meanings that give life, and make the ideas them- 
slves the realities of common experience.” 

The translation itself, though not so ambitious or eloquent as 
that of Sir Edwin Arnold, nor so literal as Mrs Besant’s, has a 
simplicity of diction that is welcome, especially so, coming from an 
Indian. As an example of Mr Mukerji’s style might be cited Arjuna’s 
words : 

“T wish not victory, Krishna, nor sovereignty, nor pleasure. 
What avail, Govinda, is sovereignty to men; of what avail is joy 
and even life itself, if those for whose sake empire, enjoyment and 
pleasure are desired—teachers, kinsmen, friends—are themselves to 
lose in battle life and fortune ? ” 

J. Visaya-TuNGA. 

LonDon. 





The Seceders (1829-1869). Vol. II., continuing the Life and Letters 
of Joseph Charles Philpot, M.A. (Minister of the Gospel and at 
one time Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford) to the End of 
1849. With a Brief Outline of the Origin and Progress of the 
“Gospel Standard.” By J: H. Philpot, M.D. London: C. J. 
Farncombe & Sons Ltd., 1982.—Pp. 359. 


Ir was my pleasant task, two years ago, to call to the notice of 
HipsERT JOURNAL readers the appearance of Dr Philpot’s first 
volume. Here we have the remainder of this work of piety by the 
son, crowning thus his own long life of healing and literary labours. 
That a work like this should count its readers by thousands, and not 
in this country alone, ‘‘ gives one furiously to think,” if the “‘ one ” 
has forgotten, that at all times it takes all sorts to constitute a world 
of the manifold that makes up human interest, so little may these 
tighty-four letters by a “‘ man of God” of an elect mid-Victorian 
type appeal to readers who would judge themselves to be abreast of 
their time. There is still a large public who, to quote the compiler, 
“cherish the memory ’”—almost, we must say, the inherited memory, 
for he died sixty-three years ago—‘ of J. C. Philpot and delight in 
teading or listening to his published words.”’ And that public by 
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no means consists only of such as to-day represent the evangeligj 
middle-class England of our childhood’s memories. A noted 
writes: “It is a wonderful book! I can hardly keep from it,” 
This second volume is also copiously illustrated with portrait 
and places. 
C. A. F. Rays Dayms, 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 





Vie de Saint Francois d’ Assise, par Paul Sabatier. Edition définitiye 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1931.—Pp. li., 580.—50 francs. 

Etudes inédites sur S. Francois d’Assise, par Paul Sabatier, éditées 
par Arnold Goffin.—Paris : Fischbacher, 1982.—Pp. ix., 38¢— 
40 francs. 

The Nature and the Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli. By Decim, 
L. Douie, Ph.D.—Manchester: The University Press, 1932— 
Pp. xix., 292.—17s. 6d. net. 

Franciscan Essays, Vol. II. By F. C. Burkitt, H. E. Goad, A, 
Little. British Society of Franciscan Studies. Manchester; 
The University Press, 1982.—Pp. xii., 108. 


Ir is a striking tribute to the permanent value of Sabatier’s Life of 
St Francis of Assisi that the “ édition définitive ” was issued thirty: 
eight years after its first appearance in 1898. Of its triumphant 
success as a work of literary art there has never been any question, 
but now, after this lapse of time, few if any will deny that it has been 
one of the creative books of the past generation, alike in the spher 
of historical research and of religious idealism. No one who knew 
Paul Sabatier ever thought of him simply as a scholar or as a manof 
fine literary gifts ; there was a spiritual radiance about his own per- 
sonality which illumined everything he wrote about St Francis and 
gave him a deep understanding of the genius and inner conflicts of the 
Franciscan movement. But the book which lies before us is not the 
completely revised edition which he had planned many years before 
his death. It is a reprint of the edition of 1918, the last in which he 
made any important changes, as on certain points his own view was 
modified by the progress of research. For the new material of fact 
and comment which accumulated on his hands we must turn to the 
collection, issued recently, of “‘ Etudes inédites.” It is a fascinating 
volume, especially for those who have some knowledge of the docu- 
ments and of the discoveries and critical theories which followed 
Sabatier’s edition of the Speculum Perfectionis in 1898. It contains 
a series of notes and reflections upon the Life and its reception by the 
public, a study of the personality of St Francis in the form of jottings 
from a note-book, which were evidently written down just as they 
took shape in hours of meditation and poetic insight, and part of4 
course of lectures which he delivered in the University of Strasbourg. 
This course was planned to include thirty lectures. Eight of them 
are printed as he wrote them. For four others there are only out 
lines. The latter part of the volume consists of the material which 
he had collected for the revised edition of the Life. The editor, 
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yf, Arnold Goffin, has arranged it in forty-two sections with an 
excellent summary, thus making reference to any particular subject 
asyfor the reader. There is also a new study of the sources, much of 
itonly fragmentary, concluding with a paper, “ Autour du Speculum 
Perfectionis,” in which Madame Sabatier has brought together various 
jottings on the date and authorship. This was published in the Studi 
nedievali at Turin in 1928. Yet for an estimate of Sabatier’s final 
york on the Speculum the student will of course turn to the Intro- 
duction by Professor Little to the great edition published by the 
British Society of Franciscan Studies in 1928 and 1981. The com- 
pletion of this critical text was the last fruit of Sabatier’s marvellous 
industry. 

ro much has been made by some writers of Sabatier’s error in 
sceepting 1228 as the date of the Speculum. It was the early date of 
much of its material and its direct connection with Brother Leo with 
which he was chiefly concerned. This was of capital importance for 
his interpretation of early Franciscan history and of the dissensions 
which began to appear in the Order during the lifetime of the founder, 
and it has been widely accepted. An opposite point of view is main- 
tained by Mr Goad in the new volume of Franciscan Essays. There 
Brother Elias is represented as the stout defender of the aims and 
ideals of the first companions against the laxer observance and the 
worldly wisdom of the cosmopolitan doctors of Paris and Oxford. 
There may be some elements of truth in this thesis, which is put 
forward with great assurance, but Mr Goad fails entirely to support 
it with adequate reference to the documents, and in dealing with a 
matter of this kind Sabatier is far too great a scholar to be passed 
over in silence. It may be necessary to differ from him, but only with 
deep respect. 

The charge that Sabatier was simply dressing up St Francis in 
the clothes of a liberal French Protestant, finding in him only the 
qualities which appealed strongly to his own mind, is entirely out of 
harmony with the facts. It would be much truer to say that he was 
drawn so strongly to the Poverello precisely because the study of his 
life revealed to him the secrets of love and power in a deeply Catholic 
soul. These are the words in which he addressed his students at 
Strasbourg: ‘‘ Mais, serez-vous trés étonnés, Messieurs, si je vous 
dis que c’est précisément parceque saint Frangois a été un catholique 
incomparable, le plus catholique des saints, qu’il me semble parti- 
culitrement intéressant pour nous, protestants ? Tous, nous voudrions, 
jele suppose du moins, connaitre, apprécier ceux qui nous entourent, 
mais souvent nos tentatives et nos efforts dans ce but échouent 
piteusement, faute de savoir comment nous y prendre. En étudiant 
saint Francois, nous ferons connaissance avec le plus grand saint 
que l’Eglise catholique ait engendré a travers les ages.” But differ as 

ciscan scholars may among themselves they can never escape 
the pervasive and penetrating influence of Sabatier’s work or cease 
to be conscious of their debt to his rare gifts of historical divination 
and to the great collection of documents which he gave to the world. 
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It is a curious fact that this influence has not led more s¢ 
to study the subsequent history of the Order, for it is there that th 
dissensions about poverty and simplicity of life, the beginnings ¢ 
which were so clear in Sabatier’s judgment during the lifetime of 
the founder, come into full play. From the start it was an unequl 
struggle between the simple poor men who loved St Francis and tk 
massed forces of learning, ecclesiastical power and worldly ambition, 
This struggle is the theme of Dr Douie’s book. In its careful researc) 
and fulness of detail it has no rival in English, and we hope that jt 
will do something to restore such interesting figures as Angelo & 
Clareno, Olivi the leader of the zealots in Provence, and Ubertino qd 
Casale to their proper place in medieval religious life. The title of 
the book strikes us as a little unfortunate, for it hardly suggests th 
scope and the deep human interest of the subject with which it deals, 
It was round the ideal of poverty that the conflict raged, a question 
of abiding import for all Christians, and it was only the most fanatical 
who fell away into the heresy of the Fraticelli. Yet fanatical seems 
far too harsh a word to apply to a man like Michael da Calci, who was 
burnt outside the walls of Florence in 1889. As he passed Santa 
Croce, on his way to execution, he cried, ‘‘ Francis, my father, plead 
with Christ for me.”” The pages in which Miss Douie tells this terrible 
story are the most moving in her book. Ecclesiastical measures wer, 
however, powerless to destroy the appeal of the ideals of St Francis 
to the human spirit. In the foundation of the Osservanti, and later 
of the Capuchins, the witness of the Spirituals received its justifics- 
tion. Even writings once held to be pernicious were restored to 
edifying use. 

The Arbor Vite Crucifixe Jesu, by Ubertino da Casale, though 
it has only been printed once, in 1485, exists in numerous manuscripts 
in a shortened form, and has been translated into French, Italian, 
Flemish and Catalan. “In many of the codices,” Dr Douie writes, 
“the fifth book, containing the author’s Joachimite speculations, is 
considerably mutilated, the eighth chapter being generally altogether 
omitted, perhaps because of the language used with regard to Boni- 
face VIII. and Benedict XI. In its expurgated form the Arbor was 
apparently regarded as an excellent introduction to the mystic life, 
and as such was frequently put into the hands of novices. The 
German Franciscan, Johann Brugman [he died in 1478], in his 
“‘ Speculum Imperfections,” complains with great bitterness about 
the way in which the younger members of the Order were neglecting 
the old and tried manuals of devotion, which inspired them to pious 
meditations on the life and passion of Christ, naming among many 
others the Arbor and the Imitation. Dr Douie is one of the few 
people who have really studied the Arbor and felt its religious power. 
“It is sad,” she says, “‘ that Ubertino’s work is practically unknown 
except to the historian and the student of Dante, for parts of the 
Arbor almost surpass the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis and other 
great medieval mystics.” Acting on this conviction, will she no 
add to our obligations to her for this notable study of the Spiritual 
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Franciscans by giving us a volume of extracts in Latin and English 
from Ubertino’s great and neglected book ? It is so few of us who can 
sess the rare edition of 1485 or have the ability and the patience 
to sift out its treasures for ourselves. 
W. H. Drummonp. 
OxroRD. 





The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. Von Hiigel. By L. V. Lester- 
Garland. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. (London: J.M. Dent 
& Sons), 1988.—Pp. 114.—5s. Od. net. 
Tus is the best brief outline of von Hiigel’s religious philosophy as 
awhole which has yet been published. Purely expository, lacking in 
arching criticism, on no single point is it as valuable as many of the 
atticles and essays which have already been written on special aspects 
of the Baron’s work, including Mr Lester-Garland’s own careful 
study of “ Von Hiigel’s Three Laws of the Growth of Religious 
Biography ” (in Theology, December, 1982). But, recognising most 
of the important features of the Baron’s outlook, Mr Lester-Garland 
smmarises them in a graceful, sometimes lively, academic style ; 
and, by close paraphrase (except in the last two more freely written 
chapters), almost always interprets the Baron with impartial accuracy. 

The first chapter, on von Hiigel’s personal and literary charac- 
teristics, based on Holland’s Memoir introducing the Baron’s Selected 
leters, contains some of von Hiigel’s more vivid passages, rescued 
fom the rough ‘‘ conglomerate’ of his volumes, where they are 
easily overlooked. Although Mr Lester-Garland realises that he is 
dealing with the product of “‘ some sixty years of spiritual stress,” 
that he has to do with a man who, raising more problems than he 
slved, was ‘“‘ more concerned with breaking up the soil than with 
timming the lawns,” yet von Hiigel stands out in his pages as pre- 
dominantly a man of “sane and sturdy mind and heart.” His is 
“arobust assertion of the truth of what may be called the common- 
sense view clarified by its passage through a philosophic mind.” It 
isquite true, But it should not be forgotten that the Baron’s solidity 
and “ emotional unity ” were the expression of conflicts and “ fruit- 
ful tensions ” organised by a powerful, generous character into a 
tich but seething equilibrium. The sturdy realist is so evident in 
this book that the critical realist is hardly noticeable. 

Apart from this, however, von Hiigel’s critical realism receives 
due explanation in its relation to positivism, scepticism, subjectivism 
and idealism. The increasing apprehensibility and the decreasing 
comprehensibility, demanded by such an epistemology, in propor- 
tion as realities mount in value, is indicated as the postulate that 
best does justice to man’s knowledge of God. The discussion of 
theories of knowledge naturally leads to a comparison of the Baron’s 
theism with materialism, pluralism, pantheism and agnosticism. 

Although a finished philosophical system was alien to von Hiigel’s 
“dynamic ” point of view, the most fundamental feature of his life 
and thought was his conviction of the independent, objective exist- 
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ence of the supernatural—the reality of God. That is not only 
inspiration of his critical realism but is the guiding thread . ong 
the labyrinth of his works. Mr Lester-Garland rises well t 
occasion with a clear summary of the supernatural as sustaini 
permeating and perfecting all nature and human experience, _ Te 
smooth transitions as well as the decisive contrasts between natuy 
and supernature and the distinction between supernatural g 
miraculous are concisely stated. * 

In dealing with the problem of evil he rightly attributes to v 
Hiigel the view that evil is due to a wrong use of man’s imperie 
liberty of choice, which faulty or negligent use may result in th 
formation of a positively (even a permanently) evil disposi in 
The tepid tone of this part of the book, however, conveys no ides 
the severity of the Baron’s spirit, of the seriousness with which } 
thought of “ abiding consequences.” Although he was not 1 
enough to imagine that he had reached any real explanation of thy 
origin of evil, von Hiigel had so much to say about Christianity 
way of meeting evil that it is strange to see almost all reference { 
the Catholic Christianity which. pervaded and moulded his p 
sophy quietly expurgated from this outline. Perhaps Mr L eo 
Garland deemed this way of meeting pain and evil not to be ph ilo 
sophical enough to deserve attention. Perhaps he felt that 
pared with schools of philosophy and epistemology the cum 
tradition savours of ‘‘ denominationalism.” As to his handli 
** Suffering and God,” Mr Lester-Garland is too well acquainted wit 
his author not to regret keenly that the exigencies of a brief lectin 
obliged him to treat. somewhat superficially a point “ to whieh ¥ 
Hiigel himself would have attached the greatest importance.” 

Von Hiigel’s type of modernism, his attitude towards histori 
criticism, his view of “the place and function of the histor ca 
element in religion,” and his estimate of the rational, the mystita 
and the institutional aspects of religion could hardly be be ette 
epitomised. The failure to grant the mystical element of religion 
the subject of von Hiigel’s most intensive investigation—anythm 
more than casual references is perhaps the most glaring and inéxeis 
able defect of the book. And if, as Mr Lester-Garland has right 
remarked, von Hiigel considered the relation of the scientific tempa 
to religion to be one of the most pressing of egntemporary problemi 
why did he not mention the Baron’s view of science as a purily 

“ preliminary pantheism ” ? Why, on this crucial point, did I 

specify von Hiigel’s reasons for subordinating the spon 
Thing, to the personal, the Spirit? Doubtless the reply is that 
four brief lectures before an audience the majority of whom am 
probably never heard of Baron von Hiigel it was impossible to ¢ 
all points or to go deeply into any. Considering these exté 
limitations, Mr Lester-Garland has produced a competent résum 
von Hiigel’s religious philosophy. 8 
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